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LIFE AND TRAVELS 

ft 

or 

MUNGO PARK 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OR AFRICA. 

•^■AauiA 

CHAPl’KR I, 

E OON «ftcr my return from the Eat Indies in 
i793» I'Aving ieam «4 tliat the noblemen and gentle* 
men Sissoci^atcd fi>r the purpose of prosecuting 
discovuiiea in the intutioc of AMca vere desirous of en- 
gaging a’peiDon to explore that continent^ by the vayof 
(he Gambia river, I took occasion, through means of the 
President of the Royal Society, to whom I had the honour 
to bs known, of ofltering myself for that service. I had been 
infbxmed that a gentleman of the name of Houghton, a 
captain m the army, and formerly fort-major-at Gbrc^ had 
already sailed to the Qambia» utu^ the directioa of th<K 
Aasomtion, and that them was reason to apprehend he had, 
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fallen a sacrifice to the ditnate, or perished in some coPtei^t 
•with the natives. But this intelligence, instead of deterring 
me from my purpose, animated me to persist in the offhr oi 
my services with the greater solicitude. I had a passio^-^e 
desire to examine into the productions of a country so 1‘ttle 
known, and to become experimentally acquainted with the' 
modes of life and character of the natives. I knew^lhat I 
was able to* bear fatigue, and 1 relied on my youth and the 
strength of my constitution to preserve me from the effects 
of the climate. The salary which the committee allowed 
was sufficiently large, and I made no stipulation for ffftare 
reward. If I should perish in my journey, t was willing that 
my hopes and expectations should perish with me ; and if I 
should succeed in rendering the geography of Africa more 
familiar to my countrymen, and in opening to thew ambition 
and mdustry new sources of wealth and new channels of 
commerce, I knew that I was in the hands of men of honour 
who would not fail to bestow that remuneration which my 
successful services should appear to them to merit. The 
committee of the Association having made such inquiries as 
diey thought necessary, declared themselves satisfied with 
the qualifications that I possessed, and accepted mo foi the 
Bfflwice; and, with that liberality which on all occasions 
distinguishes their conduct, gave me every encouragement 
which it was in their power to grant, or which I could with 
popriety ask. 

^t was at first proposed that 1 should accompany Mr, 
James Willis, who was then recently appointed consvd at 
jSenegombia, and whose countenance in that capacity, it was 
thonght, anight have served and protected me; but Govern* 
mtot afterwards tescit)ded hs appointment, and I lost that 
advantage. The kindness of the committee:, howe^t sup* 
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jilied alj tliat was necessary. Being favoured by the secre- 
tiny of the Assdbiation, the late Henry Beaufoy, Esq., with 
a recommendation to Dr John Laidley, (a gentleman who 
•i«(|djesiied many years at an English factory on the banks 
of^e Gambia,) and furnished with a letter of credit on him 
for ;5zoo, I took my passage in the brig Endeavour — a small 
vesseljtrading to the Gambia for bees’ wax anfl ivory, com- 
manded by Captain Richard Wyatt — ^and I became impa- 
tieift’for my departure. 

We sailed fiom Portsmouth on the aad day of May rygs. 
On the 4tli of June, we saw the mountains over Mogadore, 
on the coast of Africa j and on the aist of the same month, 
after a pleasant voyage of thirty days, we anchored at 
jillifree, a town on the northern bank of the river Gambia, 
iW)pposite to James’s Island, where the English had formerly 
a small fort. 

The kingdom of Barra, in which tlie town of Jillifree ifl 
situated, produces great plenty of the necessaries of life , 
but the chief trade of the inhabitants is in salt— -which com- 
modity dicy carry up the river in canoes as high as Baria- 
condst, ttnd bring down in return Indian com, cotton cloths^ 
elephants’ teeth, small quantities of gold dust, &c. The 
number of canoes and people constantly employed in ^5 
trade makes the king\>f Barra more formidable to Europeans 
than any other chieftain on the river j and this circumstiwice 
probably encoutaged him to establish those exorbitant duties 
which traders of all nations are obliged to pay at entry, 
amounting to nearly Lflo on every vessel, great and small 
These duties, or customs, are generally collected in person 
by the Alkaid, or governor of Jilliftee, and he is attended 
on these occasions by a numerous train of dependents, 
«mong*^hom are found many who, %y their frequent inter- 
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course with the English, liave acquired a smattering of (§« 
language! but they are commonly vety noisy and very 
troublesome— begging for everything tliey fancy with s^ 
earnestness and importunity, that traders, in order 
quit of them, are frequently obliged to grant their requsftts. 

On the a3d we departed from Jillifree, and proceeded tsf 
Viutain, a town situated about two miles up a creela>tin the 
southern side of tlie rivet, Tins place is much resort^ to 
by Europeans, on account of the great quantities of nees' 
wax which are brought hither for sale : the wax is collected 
in the woods by the Feloops, a wild and unsociable race of 
people. Their country, whicdi is of considerable extent^ 
abounds in rice ; and the natives supply the traders, botli 
on the Gambia and Cassamansa rivers, with that article, and 
also with goats and poultry, on very reasonable tqrms. 
honey which they collect is chiefly used by themselves 
in making a strong intoxicating liquor, much the same 
as the mead which is produced from honey in Great 
Britain. 

In their traffic with Europeans, the Feloops generally em- 
ploy a factor or agent of the Mandingo nation, who speaks 
a little English, and is acquainted witlt the trade of tire river. 
Thjs broker makes the bargain j and, with the conniv^ce 
of the European, receives a cerlaia part only of the payment, 
whish ha gives to his employer as the whole j the remainder 
(which is very truly called the cheaiing mon^) he recciv& 
Irhen the Feloop is gone, and appropriates to himself as a 
reward for his trouble. 

The language of the Feloops is appropriate and pecuKat j 
and as their trade is duefly conducted, as hath been ob> 
setveo^ by Mandingoes^the Bmopeans have no inducement 
to learn it 
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Che nupierals are as follow . — 

Ono, Enoiy. * Six, Footuclc-Enoiy. 

Two, Sickabo, or Cookaba, Seven, Footuck-Coolcaba, 

ini^hree, Sisajoe. Eight, Eootnek-Sisajee. 

Slb^ceer. Nino, Eootude-Sibakear. 

Ewe, Footnek. Ten, Sibankonyen. 

• On the 26th we left Vintain, and continued our course up 
the live*, anchoring whenever the tide failed us, and fre- 
quently towing the vessel with the boat. The river is deep 
and TOuddy ; the banks ate covered with impenetrable 
thickets of mangrove j and the whole of the adjacent country 
appears to be flat and swampy. 

The Gambia abounds with fish, some spedes of which aTO 
excellent food j but none of them that I recollect are known 
in Europe. At the entrance from the sea, sharks are found 
^great abundance j and, higher up, alligators and the h^- 
popotamus (or river horse) are very numerous. 

In six days alter leaving Vintain, we reached Jonkakondfl, 
a place of considerable trade, where out vessel was to take 
in part of her lading. The next morning, the several Euro- 
pean traders came from their different factories to receive 
their letters, and leam the nature and amount of the caigo , 
and the captain despatched a messenger to Dr Lmdley W 
inform him of my arrival. He came to Jonkakonda tb* 
morning Mowing, when I ddflvered him Mr Beaufoy’s lette*i 
and he gave me a kind invitation to spend my time at tHa 
hoilse until an opportunity should offer of prosecuting niy 
journey. This invitation was too acceptable to be refused, 
and being furnished by the Doctor with a horse and guide* 
I set out from Jonkakonda at daybreak on the 5th otjviy, 
and at eleven o'clock arrived at Pisania, where •! wW 
accommodated with a room and othei(,conveniences in 
Doctor’s liotise. 
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Pisania is a small village ia the king of Yany’s rtominifins, 
established by British subjects as a factory for tradCi and 
inhabited soldy by them and their black servants. It ^ 
situated on the banks of the Gambia, sixteen milos 
Jonkakonda, The white residents, at tlie time of my gfiival 
there, consisted only of Dr Laidley, and two gentlemen who 
were brothers, of the name of Ainsley; but Uieir domestics 
were numeroua They enjoyed perfect security under tiie 
king’s protection, and being highly esteemed and rfftpseted 
by the natives at large, wanted no accommodation or com- 
fort whicli the country could supply; and the greatest part 
of the trade in slaves, ivory, and gold was in their hands. 

Being now settled for some time at my ease, my first 
object was to learn the Mandingo tongue, being the lan- 
page in almost general nse throughout this of Afriflif’ 

and without which I was fully <X)nvinced that I never could 
acquire an extensive knowledge of the country or its inha- 
bitants. In this pursuit I was greatly assisted by Dr Laidley. 

In researches of this kind, and in observing the manners 
and customs of the natives, in a country so tittle known to 
the nations of Europe, and furnished with so many striking 
and anooinmon objects of natme, my time passed not un- 
pleasantly ; and 1 began to Hatter myself that I had escaped 
the fever, or seasoning,' to which EWpeans, on iheff first 
a»iv«l in hot climates, are generally subject But on the 
31st of July I imprudently exposed myself to the night daw, 
in obsemng an eclipse of the moon, with a view to deter* ■ 
mine the longitude of the place : the next day I found my- 
Sdf attacked with a smart fever and delirium ; and such an 
illness followed, as confined me to the house during the 
greatest part of Aurast My recovery was very dow j but 
t embraced every wort interval of convalescencS to Walk 
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out^and i«ake mysdf acquainted with the |xroducticms of 
the country. * 

The country itself being an immense levd, and very 
gf)S&«q^y CAvered with wood, presents a tiresome and 
gloonaf* uniformity to the eyej but although nature has 
denied to the inhabitants the beauties of romantic land- 
scapes, she has bestowed on them, with a liberaPhand, the 
more important blessings of fertility and abundance. A 
little SUfention to cultivation procures a sufficiency of com; 
the fields afford a rich pasturage for cattle ; and the natives 
are plentifully supplied with excellent fish, both ficom the 
Gambia river and the Walh creek. 

The grains which are chiefly cultivated are— Indian com, 
gfa mays; two kinds of hoJeus spieatus^ called by the natives 
^afko and sdipo; holms niger, and holeus bitolor — the former 
of which they have named bassi woolima^ and the latter 
bassigui. These, together with rice, are raised in consider* 
sbl# quantities/ Itesidcs which, the iahabitmls ia the ri- 
cinity of the towns and villages have gardens which produce 
onions, calavances, yams, cassavi, ground nuts, pompions, 
gourds, water-melons, and some other esculent plants. 

I observed likewise, near the towns, small patches of 
cotton end indigo. The former of these atfides supplier 
them TOth clothing, an<f with the latter they dye their doth 
of an excellent blue colour, in a manner that will hereafter 
be described. , 

In preparing their com for food, the natives use a large 
wooden mortar called a palem, in which they braise the 
seed until it parts with the outer covering, or husk, which 
is then separated firom the dean com by exposing it,to th^ 
wind, nearly in the same manna; as wheat is deared from 
the chaff la England. The com thus nreed fimm the husk. 
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is lettimed to the mortar, and beaten into mew, whl<|^ is ' 
dressed variously in different countries / but the most com- 
mon preparation of it among the nations of the Gambiajgij} 
a sort of pudding, which they call kemhous. If is 
first moistening the flour with water, and then stirr^g and 
shaking it about in a large calabash, or gourd, till it adivetes 
together £ small granules, resembling sago. It i»*tlren put 
into an earthen pot, whose bottom is perforated with a 
number of small holes ; and this pot being place? upon 
another, the tWo vessels are luted together, either with a 
paste of meal and water, or with cow’s dung, and placed 
upon the fire. In the lower vessel is commonly some 
animal food and water, the steam or vapour of which 
ascends through the perforations in the bottom of the 
upper vessel, and softens and prepares the ketakeust wltSST 
is very much esteemed throughout all the countries that I 
visited. 1 am informed, that the same manner of preparing 
flout is very generally used on the Batbary coast, and that 
the dish BO prepared is there called by the same name. Xt 
is therefore probable that the negroes borrowed the practice 
from the Moors. 

Pot gratifying a taste for variety, another sort of pudding 
,<ialled is sometimes prepared from the meal ojf corn j 
and they have also adopted two or'tljree different modes of 
dressing their rice. Of vegetable food, therefore, the natives 
have no deficiency; and although the common dafS of 
people are but sparingly supplied with animal food, yet this* 
aitide is not wholly withheld fi:om them. 

Their domestic animals are nearly the same as in Europe. 
Swiw> are found in the woods, but their flesh' is not 
fethemed ; ptohablj!; the marked abhorrence in wttioh this 
animal is hdd by the votaries of Mohammed, has spread itsdf 
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am^g the pagans. Poultry of all kinds, the turkey excepted* 
is’ everywhere to be had. The guinea fowl and red part- 
44^ abound in the fields; and the woods furnish a small 
sf ^cs^of atitelope, of wliich the venison is highly and de- 
serveity prized. 

“tOf the other wild animals in the Mandingo countries, the 
most cofizmon are the hyasna, the panther, and the elephant 
Consi^^ng the use that is made of the latter in the East 
Indie^ It may be thought extraordinary that the natives of 
Africa have not, in any part of this immense continent, 
acquired the slrill of taming this powerful and docile crea> 
ture, and applying his strength and faculties to the service 
of man. When I told some of the natives that this was 
actually done in the countries of the East, my auditors 
*i^ghed mewto scorn, and exclaimed, tobmbo fonniol—^^i, 
white man’s lie 1 ” The negroes frequently find means to 
destroy the elephant by fire-arms 5 they hunt it prindpally 
for the sake of the teeth, which they transfer in barter to 
those who sell thorn again to the Europeans. The flesh 
they eat, and consider it as a great delicacy, 

The usual' beast of burdep in all the negro territories is 
the ass. The application of animal labour to the purposes 
of aggcultuie is nowhere adopted; the plough, ^er^ore^ 
is wholly unknown, “the chief implement used in hus- 
ban d rj ^ is the^hjpe, which varies in form in differeat 
disthctrj 'and the labour is universaEy performed hy 
’ slaves. 


On the 6th of October, the waters of the Gambia weace at 
the greatest height, being fifteen feet above the high-water 
mark of the tide, after which they began to subside — at 
finst slowly, but afterwards very rapidlj^ sometimes sinking 
more 'than a foot m twen^-foiir hours : by the be^nning of 
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November the river had sunk to its fo|mer leVfel, an4 the 
tide ebbed and Sowed as usual. When the river had sub- 
sided, and the atmosphere grew dry, I recovered agiAif), 
and began to think of my departure— -for this^is r^splcoiUM ^ 
the most proper reason for travelling : the natives ha€ com. 
pleted their harvest, and provisions were everywhere chdhp 
and plentiful, ’* 

Dr. Laidleywas at this time employed in a tradiu|^oyage 
at Jonkakonda. I wrote to him to desire that he would use 
his interest with the slatees, or slave merchants, to procure 
me the company and protection of the first coffle (or 
caravan) that might leave Gambia for the interior country; 
and, in the meantime, I requested him to purchase fot me 
a horse and two asses. A few days afterwards the 
returned to Pisania, and informed me that coffle wouIT' 
certainly go for the interior in the course of the dry season, 
but tlmt, as many of the merchants belonging to it had not 
yet completed their assortment of goods, he could not say 
at what time they would set out 
As the characters and dispositions of the slatees, and 
people that composed the caravan, were entirely unknown 
to toe— a,nd as they seemed rather averse to my purpose^ 
Ktod unwilling to enter into any ppsitive engagements on 
‘'my account— and the time of their departure being witiial 
uncertain, I resolved, on further deliberation, to avail 
Wyself of the dry season, and proceed without them. 

Dr, Laidley approved my determination and promised ' 
toe every assistance in his power, to enable me to prosecute 
my joUmey with comfort and safety. 

This resolution having been formed, I made preparations 
flOCordln^y, 
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S HE natives of the countries bordenng on we 
* Gambia, though distnbuted into a great many 
distinct governments, may, I think, be divided 
into four great classes,— the Feloops, the Jaloifs, the 
Eoulahs, and the Mandingoes. Among all these nations, the 
religion of Mohammed has made, and continues to makO) 
considerable progress j but in most ofUicm, the body of the 
”7t3][)le, both ^ree and enslaved, persevere In maintaining the 
blind but harmless superslidons of their ancestors, and are 
called by the Mohammedans kafirs^ or infidels. 

Of the Feloops, I have little to add to what has been ob- 
served conceiuing tlrem k the former chapter^ They are of 
a gloomy disposition, and axe Supposed never to forgive an 
injury. They are even said to transmit their quarrels as 
deadly feuds to their posterity— insomuch that a son con- 
siders it as incumbent on him, from a just sense of filial 
obligatibn, to become the avenger of his deceased father’s 
wrongs, If a man loses his life in one of those sudden quai;; 
rels which perpetually occur at their feasts, when the whole 
patty is intoxicated with mead, his son, or the eldest of his 
sons (if he has more than one), endeavours to procure his 
Other’s sandals, which he wears om a ytat^ on the anniver- 
saiy of his father’s death, until a fit opportunity offets,of re- 
venging Ms fate, when the object of hi^ resentment seldom 
escapes bis pursuit. This fierce and unieleuting disposirion 
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is, however, counterbalanced by many good qn^ities ; »hcy 
display the utmost gratitude and affection towards their 
bene&ctors — and the fidelity with which they preserve what- 
ever is entrusted to them is remarlcabla Dmrng the'j!^ 
sent war, they have more than once taken up arms ttTjiefend 
our merchant vessels from French privateers j and Engjjsh 
properly, Of considerable value, has frequently been left at 
Yintain, for a long time, entirely under the care of the Fe- 
loops, who have uniformly manifested, on such cf^osions, 
the strictest honesty and punctuality. How greatly is it to 
be wished, that the minds of a people so determined and 
faithful could be softened and civilised by the mild and 
benevolent spirit of Christianity ! 

The Jaloffs (or Yaloffs) are an active, powerful, and war- 
like race, inhabiting great part of that tract which lie6i4)e»M 
tween the river Senegal and the Mandingo stales on the 
Gambia; yet they differ from the Mandingoes, not only in 
language, but likewise in complexion and features. The 
noses of the Jaloffs are not so much depressed, nor the lips 
so prp jtube nmt, os among the generality of Africans j and 
although thl^ skin is of the deepest black, they are con- 
sidered by the white traders as the most sightly negroes in 
this part of the continent. 

Their language is said to be copious and signifianit, and 
|s Often learnt by Europeans trading to Senegal. T cannot 
say much of it from my own knowledge, but have preserved 
tiheir nttmerals, which ate these i — 

On«i Wean. Seven, Judomyat, 

Ttro, Yto. ®ght, Judom Yat 

Three, Yat. Nine, JadomYanflU 

Yto#*, Yanet. Ten, Foofe. 

five, , Jndoifc BSeven, Fook aSg Wem, Am 

Sts, JndtKnWenn. 
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■the Fdfflahs, (or Pholeys,) mtch of them, at least, a* 
reade near tlie Gambia, are chiefly of a tawny complexiort» 
wijh soft silky hair, and pleasing features. They are mucP 
a/ifach^jJ to*a pastoral life, and have introduced themselve* 
into 8S1 the kingdoms on the windward coast as lierdsmeA 
and husbandmen, paying a tribute to the sovereign of thP 
country“for the lands which they hold. Not having manf 
opportunities, however, during my residence at Pisania, 
iropro^g my acquaintance with these people, I defer eit" 
tering at large into their character until a fitter occasioA 
occurs, which will present itself when I come to Bondou. 

The Mandingocs, of whom it remains to speak, const^' 
lute, in truth, the hulk of the inhabitants in all tliose dL** 
tricts of Africa which I visited j and their language, with » 
few exceptions, is universally understood, and veiy gene^^* 
ally spoken, in that part of the continent. Their numeral* 
are these 


One, Kiilln. 
Two, Footo. 
Three, Snhba. 
Fovu, Nani. 
Five, Loolo, 
Six, Woro. 


Seven, Orongloi 
Eight, Sle. 

Nino, Conunta. 

Ten, Tang. 

Eleven, Tan nltig Killin, &e. 


Th^ are called Mandingoes, I conceive, as having 
originally migrated from the interior state of Manding, (d 
which some account will hereafter be given, " 

In every considerable town there is a chief n»agistrat«» 
'called the alkaid, whose office is hereditary, and who^® 
business It is to preserve order, to levy duties on traveller*? 
and to preside at all conferences in the exercise of loqi^ll 
jurisdiction and the administration of justice. These1:ouri* 
are composed of the elders of the town, (of free coudLtibm) 
and are termed ^alwutn; and their nroceedinas are coit* 
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ducted in the open «r, with sufllcient solem'fety. 3Joih 
eides of a question are freely canvassed “witnesses are pub- 
licly examined, and the decisions which follow jjnfnerstjjy 
meet tvith the approbation of the surrounding attdiej^ce. ' 

As the negroes have no written language of theii(*own, 
the general rule of decision is an appeal to ancknt eusi^- 
but since %e system of Mohanmaed has made soigfeat pr<>- 
gresa among them, the converts to that faith have gmdustHy 
introduced, with the religious tenets, many of the insti- 
tutions of the prophet j and where the Koran is not fotmd 
sufficiently explicit, recourse is had to a commentary called 
Al Sharra, containing, as I was told, a complete exposition 
or digest of the Moliaunnedan laws, botli civil and criniijiaJ, 
properly arranged and illustrated. 

UThis frequency of appeal to written laws, with which ^ha 
pagan natives are necessarily un.rc(iuainted, has given risg 
in tlieii palavers to (what I lilllo expected to find in Africa) 
professional advocates, or expounders of the law, who are 
^owed to appear and to plead for plaintiff or dofendttnti 
much in tlie same manner as counsel in the law courts of 
Great Britain. They arc Mohammedan negroes, who have 
made, or affect to have made, the laws of tlio prophet Ujcir 
peculiar study i and if I may judge from Uieir harangues, 
which I frequently attended, I belTeve, that in tlie foreiislc 
qualifications of procrastination and cavil, and the arts of 
confounding and perplexing a cause, they are not always 
,?Vffpassed by tlje ablest pleaders in Europe. 'VVhil© I Vajr 
atiBisanda, a cause was heard which furnished tlie Moham- 
^jiftedan lawyers with an admirable opportunity of displsi^^ 
‘t|^fc»professiQnal dexterity. The case was thisj-wAn ass 
pdon^g to a Sejjwoolli negro (a native of fp. interi or 
die rirw Senegal) had hrphe into a field of 
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coi^ belo»|;ing to one of the Mandingo inhabitants, and 
destroyed great pift-t of it The Mandigo having caught the 
animal in his field, immediately dic^v his knife and cut its 
tj^roat The Serawoolli thereupon called a palaver (or in 
Eurojt^^in tenns, broit^ht an action) to recover damages for 
the loss of his beast, on whicli he set a high value. The 
dcfendaiiit confessed he had killed the ass, hut Vended a 
setoff, insisting that the loss he had sustained by the ravage 
in his tSJm was equal to tlie sum demanded for the animal. 
To ascertain diis fact was the point at issue, and the learned 
advocates contriv'cd to puzzle the cause in such a manner 
diat, after a hearing of tliree days, the court broke up with- 
out coming to any determination upon it; and a second 
palaver was, I suppose, thought necessaiy. 

The Man^ingoes, generally speaking, are of a mild, soci. 
able, and obliging disposition. The men arc commonly 
above the middle size, well shaped, strong, and capable ol 
enduring great labour. The women are good natured, 
sprightly, and agreeable. Tlie dress of both sexes is com-- 
posed of cotton cloth of their own manufacture : lltat of the 
men is a loose frock, not unlike a surplice, witli drawers 
which roach lialf way down the leg ; and they wear sandals 
on their feet, and white cotton caps on their heads. The 
womefi’s dress consists Of two pieces of doth, each of wMdf 
is about six feet long, and tliree broad. One of these th^y 
wrap round the waist, which, hanging down to the ankles, 
answers the puipose of a petticoat ; tlie other is thrown 
negligently over the bosom and shoulders. 

This account of their ciothing is indeed nearly applicable 
to tlie natives of all the difierent countries in this part of 
Africa ; a peculiar national mode is inerrable only ia tha 
head dresses the women. 
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Thus, in the countries of the Gambia, the fenfnles wcjii' a 
sort of bandage, which they call jalla. ft is a narrow stripe 
of cotton cloth, wrapped many times rouml, immediatejy 
over the forehead. In Bondou, the head is enSirckd with 
strings of white beads, and a small plate of gold is welm in 
the middle of the forehead. In Kasson, the ladies decoRpAe 
their heafls in a very tasteful and elegant maaiTer rvith 
white sea-shells. In Kaaita and Ludamar, the women raise 
their hair to a great height by the addition of a padj’(as the 
ladies did formerly in Great Britain,) which they decorate 
with a species of coral, brought from the Red Sea by pil- 
grims returning from Mecca, and sold at a great price. 

In the construction of their dwelling-houses the Mandin* 
goes also conform to the general practice of the African 
nations on this part of the continent, contenting thcmsel'iics 
with small and incommodious hovels. A circular mud wall, 
about four feet high, upon which is placed a conical roo^ 
composed of Hie bamboo cane, and Uialched with gnua, 
fonns alike the palace of the king and Ure hovel of llie 
slave. Their household furniture is equally simple. A hurdle 
of canes placed upon upright sticks, about two feet &om the 
ground, upon which is spread a mat or bullock’s hide, an- 
gers the purpose of a bed j a water jar, some earthen pots 
for dressing their food, a few wooden bowls and calabashes, 
^ one or two low stools, compose the rest 
(' ^As every man of Ree condition has a plurali^ of vrives, 

is found necessary (to prevent, 1 suppose, matrimoniail'' 
■riisputes) that each of the ladies should be accommodated 
■'with a htit to herself^ and all the huts belonging to the 
same feniily ore surrounded by a fence, constructed of bam- 
OOO canesj split and ^rmedinto a sort of wicker-wptk. The 
, sfhole inejosure is called a Htk, or turik, A numbef dfiShsess 
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Inotosuresy* with narrow passages between them, form what 
is called a town ,* tut the huts are generally placed without 
any regularity, according to the caprice of the owner. The 
•nly rule that seems to be attended to, is pladng the door 
towil&tfs the south-west, in order to admit the sea-breeze, 

•In each town is a large stage called the hetUmg^ which 
aiiswerj the purpose of a pubUc hall or town-house. It is 
composed of interwoven canes, and is generally sheltered 
from ifib sun by being erected in the shade of some large 
tree. It is here that aU public affairs are transacted and 
trials conducted ; and here the lazy and indolent meet to 
imoke their pipes, and hear the news of the day. In most 
of tlie towns the Mohammedans have also a mhsura^ or 
mosque, in which they assemble and offer up tlieir daily 
prayers, accerding to the rules of the Koran. 

In the account which I have thus given of the narive% 
the reader must bear in mind that my observations apply 
chiefly to persons of fnt eendition, who constitute, I sup- 
pose, not more than one-fourth part of tlie inhabitants at 
large. The other three-fourths arc in a state of hopeless and 
hereditary slavery, and are employed in cultivating the land* 
in the care of cattle, and in servile offices of all kinds, much 
in die same manner as the slaves in tlie West Indiea I* 
was told, however, that* the Mauuingo master can neither 
deprive his slave of life, nor sell him to a stranger, withont 
first* calling a palaver on his conduct} or, in other words, 

' bringing him to a public trial. But this degree of protection 
is extended only to the native or domestic slave. Captives 
taken in war, and tliose unfortunate victims who, are con< 
demned to slavery for crimes or insolvency — and, m»sbort> 
all thosq^nnhappy people who are brought down from the 
interior countries for sale— have no security whatever; 
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mtiy be treated and disposed of in all respects as the owset 
thinks proper. It sometimes happens, indeed, when no 
ships are on the coast, that a humane and considerate 
master incorporates his purchased slaves amcflig his do* 
mestics ; and their offspring at least, if not the parent be- 
come entitled to all the privileges of the native clasa » 

The earfiest European establishment on tliis oelftbrated 
river was a factory of the Portuguese, and to this must he 
asaibed the introduction of the numerous words of that 
language which are stiU in use among the negroes. The 
Dutch, French, and English afterw'.uds successively pos- 
sessed themselves of settlements on the coast j hut dre trade 
of the Gambia became, and continued for many years, a 
sort of monopoly in the hands of the English, In the 
travels of Francis Moore is preserved an accK>unt of the 
Royal African Company’s establishments in this river in the 
year 1730 j at whldr time James’s factory alone consisted ol 
a governor, deputy-governor, and two other principal officers j 
eight factors, thirteen writers, twenty inferior attendants and 
tradesmen 3 a company of soldiers, and thirly-two negro ser- 
vants 3 beddes sloops, shallops, and boats, with their crews } 
ahd there were no less than eight subordinate factories in 
«9ther parts of the river. 

The trade with. Europe, by being aftetwards laid open, 
efts almost annihilated. The share wliich tho subjects oi 
England at this time hold in it supports not more than ''two 
or fluree antjusd ships 3 and I am informed that the gross " 
watue of Eritish exports is under ;(S2o,ooo. The French 
and Danes still maintain a small share, and the Americans 
have IStdy sent a few vessels to the G^bia by way of ex- 
periment O 

The commodities exported to the Gambia from Einfone 
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conwst eWsfly of five-arms and ammunition, iron ware, 
spiStuotis liquors, Tobacco, colton caps, a small quantity ot 
broad doth, and a few articles of the manufacture of Han- 
qjiester j a vnall assortment of India goods, with some glass 
bea%%ttiber, and otlier trifles : for which are taken in ex- 
cl;ipnge slaves, gold dust, ivory, bees’ wax, and hides. Slaves 
are the* chief article, but the whole number which at this 
time arc annually exported from the Gambia by all nations, 
is supposed to be under one thousand. 

Most of these unfortunate victims are brought to the 
coast in periodical caravans ; many of thenr from very re- 
mote inland countries, for the language which they speak is 
not understood by the inhabitants of the maritime districts. 
In a subsequent part of my work I shall give the best jn- 
foftnation T have been able to collect concerning the manner 
in which they are obtained. On their arrival at the coast, 
if no immediate opportunity offers of selling them to advan- 
tage, they arc distributed among the neighbouring villages, 
unlil a slave-ship anives, or until they can be sold to black 
traders, who sometimes purdiase on si)Cculation. In the 
meanwhile, the poor wretches are kciit constaiUly fettered, 
two and two of them being chained togetlicr, and employed 
m the labours of the field j and, I am sorry to add, are 
very fcantily fed, as wdl as harshly treated. The price d? 
a slave varies accoi'ding to the number of purchasers fioa 
Europe, and the arrival of caravans from die interior j but 
in general, I reckon that a young and liealtiiy male, from 
sixteen to twenty-five years of age, may be estimated on the 
spot from ^i8 to ;^30 sterling. 

Tlie negro slave-merchants, as I have observed^ hr the 
fortner {^aptcr, are called slatees, who, besides aiaves^’atiff ' 
fhe merchandise which they bring tor sale to the tvhj.te%’ 
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supply the inhabitants of the marilime districts ^dth native 
iron, sweet smeUing gums and fmnkinc'inse, anti a com* 
modity called sheatotUou, wliich, literally titindated, slg(ufi«»i 
tfttiuUer, 

In payment of these articles, the maritime states ply 
the interior countries with salt — a scarce ami valuable com* 
modity, as^ I frequently and painfully experienced, in the 
course of my journey. Considerable quantities of this 
article, however, are also suppUcd to the inland nal^/es by 
the Moors, who obtain it from the salt pits in the Great 
Desert, and receive in return com, cotton cloth, and slaves. 

In their early intercourse with Europeans, the article that 
attracted most notice was iron. Its utility, in forming the 
instruments of war and husbandry, made it preferable to all 
others, and iron soon became the measure b^ which the 
value of all other commodities was ascertained. Thus, a 
certain quantity of goods, of whatever denommaiion, ep* 
pewdng to bo equal in vaivio to a bat of iron, cotiatituted, 
in the trader’s phraseology, a bar of that particular merchan* 
disc. Twenty leaves of tobacco, for inslanct^ were consld* 
ered as a Hr of tobacco j and a gallon of spirits (or rathe]^ 
half spirits and half water) as a bar of nim— a bur of one 
'Vtttnmodity being reckoned equal in. value to a bar of aa- 
*tber corntnodity. 

As, ^however, it must unavotdably happen, that according 
flie plenty or scarcity of goods at market in proportion 
the demand, the relative value would be subject to con- 
tinual fluctuation, greater precision has been found neces* 
jsar^ ; and at this time, the Current value of a single bar Of 
’Ay Wnd is Axled by the whites at two shillings sterling. 
’ ttbs, a Slave ’(tfiiOse price is is said to be worth 
ham 
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la transa,etion8 of this nature it is obvious that the white 
tradlW has infinitely the advantage over the African, ■whom, 
therefore, it is difficult to satisfy j for, conscious of Ms owu 
igporance, h^ naturally becomes exceedingly suspicious and 
wayfiRiig ! and, indeed, so very unsettled and jealous are th^ 
negroes in their dealings with the whites, that a bargain is 
never considered by the European as concluded,*until the 
puiclrase money is paid, and the party has taken leav& 
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the 8 d of December 179S, I took tny*dcpt^rture 
from the hospitable mansion of Dr Lawlley; I 
was foUmiately provided with a negro servant 
who spoke both the English and Mandingo tongues. 
His name was Johnson. He was a native of this part 
of Africa ] and having in his youth been conveyed to 
Jamaica as a slave, he had been m.ade free, and taken to 
England by his master, where he had resided manyyestfS) 
and at length found his way back to his native^ country, As 
he was known to Dr Laidley, the Doctor recommended hin 


to me, and I hired him as ray interpreter, at the rate often 
bars monthly to he paid to himself, and five bars a month 
to he paid to his wife during his absence, Dr I aidlcy ilir* 
thermore provided me with a negro boy of his own, named 
Pemba, a sprightly youth, who, besides Mandingo, spoke 
the language of the ScrawooUies, an inland people, (of whom 
mention will hereafter be made,) residing on the b:,nks of 
^e Senegal ; and, to induce him to behave well, the Doctor 
promised hun his freedom on his return, in case I should 
report favourably of his fidelity and services, I was fbr* 
nisbed with a horse for myself, (a small, but veiy hardy and 
spirited beast, which cost me to the value of £), 109.,) and 
two MseS for my interpreter and servant My baggage was 
light, consisdng chiefly of provisions for two days; a 
ossortitieutof beads, ^ anber, and tobacco, for tbo pibhwe of 
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R fre|h supj»Sy as I proceeded j a few changes of linen, and 
other necessary appaiel ; an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a 
magnetic compass, and a thcimomcler j together with two 
fqy?ling pieces, two pair of pistols, and some otlaer small 
artiefih.^ 

^ free man, (a httshreen or Mohammedan,) immed Madi* 
boo, who ^as travelling to the kingdom of Bambarai and two 
slatees, or slave merchants, of the Scrawoolli nation, and of 
the same sect, who were going to Eondou, offered their ser* 
vices as far as they intended respectively to proceed; as 
did likewise a negro named Tami, (also a Mohammedan,) a 
native of Kasson, who had been employed some years by 
Dr Laidley as a blacksmith, and was returning to his nativ® 
country with the savings of his labours. All tliese men tra- 
velled on foo^ driving their asses before them. 

Tima I had no less than six attendants, all of whom had 
been taught to regard me with great respect, and to corn 
sider tlut their safe return hercaltcr to the countries on th< 
Gambia would depend on my preservation. 

Dr Laidley himself, and Messrs Ain.sley, with a numbci 
of their domcstica, kindly determined to accompany me tlie 
two first days ; and, I believe, they secretly thought they 
should never sec me aflerwarUs. 

We^cached Jindey flie same day, having crossed the* 
Walli creek, a braucli of the Gambia, and rested at thehoii^ 
of a black woman, who had formerly been the paramour of 
*a while trader named Hewett, and wloo, in consequence 
thereof, was called, by way of distinction, seniera. In thft 
evening we walked out to see an adjoining village, belong?- 
ing to a slatee, named Jemaffoo Mamadoo, the richest Oif 
all the (^mbia traders. We found at home, end he 
tliought so highly of the honour done him by thhi 
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visit, that he presented us with a fine bulloofc, which 
Immediately killed, and part of it dressed for our evening's 
repast. 

The negroes do not go to supper till late ; and in order to 
amuse ourselves while our beef was prepaiing, a MTir^ango 
was desired to relate some diverting stories, in listening 40 
which, arid smoking tobacco, we spent three hours.- These 
stories bear some resemblance to those in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainnients, but, in general, are of a mOre ludi- 
crous cast 

About one o’clock in the afternoon of the 3d of Decem- 
ber, I took my leave of Dr Laidley and Messrs Ainsley, 
and rode slowly into the woods. I had now before me a 
boundless forest, and a country, the inhabitants of which 
were strangers to civUised life, and to most of whom a wTiite 
man was the object of curiosity or plunder. I reflected 
that I had parted from the last European I might probably 
behold, and perhaps quilted for ever the comforts of Christian 
society, Thoughts like these would necessarily cast a gloom 
oyer my mind j and I rode musing along for about three 
miles, when I was awakened firom my reverie by a body oi 
people, who came running up and stopped the asses, giving 
me to understand that I must go with them to Teckaba, to 
present myself to the king of Walli,® or pay customs tO them. 
l,endeavoured to make them comprehend that the object 
of my journey not being traffic, I ought not to be subjected 
to a tax like the slatees, and other merchants, who travel- 
fdfc gain hut I reasoned to no purpose. They said it was 
usuil for travellers of all descriptions to make a present to 
the jripg.of Walli, and without doing so I could not be per- 
mitted to proceed. ^ they were more numerous than my 
attendants, and withal very noisy, I thought it prudent to 
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comply wilST their demand; and having presented them 
with four bars of tolJacco, for tire Icing’s use, I was permitted 
to continue my journey, and at sunset reached a village 
near Kootacunda, where we rested for the night 

In me^moining of December 4th, I passed Kootacunda, 
then last town of Walli, and stopped about an hour at a 
small adjoiining village to pay customs to an officer of the 
king of Woolli j we rested the ensuing night at a village 
called Tabajang j and at noon the next day (December gth) 
we reached Medina, the capital of the king of WooUi’s 
dominions. 

The kingdom of Woolli is bounded by Walli on the west, 
by the Gambia on the south, by the small river Walli on 
the ivorth-west, by Bondou on the north-east, and on the 
easl*by the Sijabani wilderness. 

The inhabilanls are Mandingoes; and, like roost of the 
Mandingo nations, are divided into two great sects— the 
Mohamvnedans, who are called bushreais, and the pagans, 
who are called indisciiminately kafirs (unbelievers) and 
somkies, (i *, men who drink strong liquors.) The pagan 
natives are by far the most numerous, and the government 
of tlie country is in their hands ; for tliough the most re* 
spectable among the bushreens are frequently consulted in 
afiaits of importance, yet" they are never permitted to take 
any share in the executive government, which rests solely 
in the hands of the tnemsa, or sovereign, and great officers 
of the state. Of these, the first in point of rank is the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown, who is called fatimmU 
next to him are the aikaids, or provincial governors, vhd 
are more frequently called keamos. Then follow thi% two 
grand diyisions of fieemen anti slavey of the former; the 
sffitees, 90 fbequently mentioned in the preceding pages, ttfo 
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considered as the principal j but, in all classes, |feat reipcdl 
is paid to the authority of aged men. * 

On the death of the reigning monarch, his eldest son (if 
he has attained the age of manhood) succeed* to the regal 
authority. If there is no son, or if the son is under tfle^e oi 
disci-etion, a meeting of the great men is held, and the late 
monarctfs nearest relation (commonly his brothQr)'is called 
to the government, not as regent, or guardian to the infant 
son, but in full right, and to the exclusion of the minor. 
The charges of the government are defrayed by occasional 
bibutes from the people, and by duties on goods transported 
across the country. Traveller^ on going from the Gambia 
towards the interior, pay customs in European merchandise. 
On returning, they pay in iron and sheatoulou. Those taxes ■ 
are paid at every town. , 

Medina, the capital of the kingdom, at which I was now 
arrived, is a place of considerable extent, and may contain 
from eight hundred to one tlxousand houses. It is fortified 
in the common African manner, by a surrounding high wall 
built of clay, and an outward fence of pointed stakes and 
prickly buslies ; but the walls are neglected, and the out- 
ward fence has suffered considerably from the active hands 
of busy housewives, who pluck up die slakes for firewood, 

1 obtained a lodging at one of ihe king’s near relations, 
•s'ho apprised me, that at my introduction to the king, X must 
Bot presume to shake hands with him, “ It was not ftsuaJ,’' 
he s^, «to allow this liberty to strangers.” Thus in- 
structed, I went in the afternoon to pay my respects to the 
sovereign, and ask permission to pass through his tetritonei 
to Bondou." The king’s name was Jatta. He was the same 
venerable old maOdOf whom so favourable an account was 
Usmsnvitted by Major Houghton. I found him seated upon 
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R mM befo/^ the door of his hut j a number of men and 
women were arranged on each side, who Avere singing and 
clapping their hands. 1 saluted him respectfully, and in- 
form^ him of die purport of my visit The king gi-aciousljr 
replira, ^lat he not only gave me leave to pass tlwough his 
country, but would offer up Iris prayers for my safely. On 
this, one bf>iny attendants, seemingly in return for tTie king’s 
condescension, began to sing, or rather to roar, an Arabic 
song j at every pause of which die kuig himself, and all the 
people present, struck their hands against theixtfbreheads, 
and exclaimed, with devout and affecting solemnity, Ameii^ 
ammf The king told me furthermore, that I should have 
a guide the day following, who would conduct me safely to 
'die frontier of his kingdom, I then took my leave, and in 
die evening sent the king an order upon Dr Laidley for 
three gallons of I'um, and received in return great store oi 
provisions. 

jDecsmkr 6.— -FArly in the morning 1 went to the king 
a second lime, to Icam if the guide was ready. I found his 
majesty siumg upon a bullock's hide, warming himself before 
a large fire j for the Africans are sensible of the smallest 
variation in the temperature of the air, and frequently com- 
plain of cold 'ft'hen a European is oppressed with heat. He 
recoiverf me wUh a benevolent countenance, and tendmly 
entreated me to desist from my purpose of Iraveliing into' 
die iiJtqrior) telling me that Major Houghton had been 
Silled in his route, and that if I followed his footsteps, I 
should probably meet with las fate. He said that I must 
hot judge of the people of the eastern country by those of 
Woolli: that the latter were acquainted with, white menj^hd 
respected Hiem, whereas the people of Ahc east bad, never 
seen a white naan, and would certainly destroy me, ) 
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thanked the king for his affectionate solicitSfieii but tolff'* 
him that I had considered the matter, ind n'as determined, 
nohvithstanding all dangers, to proceed. The king shook 
his head, but desisted from further persuasionj and toid He 
the guide should be ready in the afternoon. ** ^ . 

About two o’clock, the guide appearing, I went and took 
my last Crewel! of the good old king, and in three hours 
reached Konjour, a small village, where we determined to 
rest for the night. Here I purchased a fine sheep for some 
beads, and my Serawoolli attendants killed it with all the 
ceremonies prescribed by their religion. Pait of it was 
dressed for supper, after which a dispute arose between one 
of the Serawoolli negroes and Johnson, my interpreter, 
about the sheep’s horns. The foimer claimed the horns ag- 
his perquisite, for having acted the part of oipr butche^ and 
Jolmson contested the claim. 1 settled the matter by ^vlng 
a horn to each of them. This triflmg incident is mentioned 
as introducto^ to what follows s for it ajipeared on ingui^ 
tliat these horns were highly valued, as being easily convet 
tible into portable sheaths, or cases, for containing anq 
keeping secure certain charms or amulets colled sa^hU*^ 
which the negroes constantly wear about them. Thes^ 
saphies are prayers, or rather sentences, from the Koran, 
which the Mohammedan priests* write on scraps of paper, 
■and sell to the simple natives, who consider them to possess 
very extraordinary virtues. Some of the negroes wedlf thenn 
to guard themselves against the bite of snakes or alligatoroj 
and on thiB occasion the saphie is commonly inclosed in % 
snake’s or alligator’s skin, and tied round the ankle. Other# 
kaye recourse to them in time of war, to protect their p«». 
i^hs against hostil* weapons ; but the common gse to whidt 
these afonlete are applied, la to prevent or cure bo^ 
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diseases— 4o*prescn'e from hunger and thirst— and gene* 
rail/ to conciliate *hc favour of supeiior powers, under all 
die circumstances and occurrences of life.* 

^n this csjie, it is impossible not to admire the wonderful 
'Copllgitn of. superstition; for, notwithstanding that the 
majority of the negroes ore pagans, and absolutely reject 
the docJriijes of Mohammed, I did not meet wid\ a man, 
whether a bushreen or kafir, who was not fully persuaded 
of the powerful efficacy of these amulets. The truth is, that 
all the natives of this part of Africa consider the art of 
writing as bordering on magic; and it is not in the 
doctrines of the prophet, but in the arts of the magician, 
that their confidence is placed. It will hereafter be seen 
■ that I was myself lucky enough, in circumstances of dis- 
tresf, to turn the popular credulity in this respect to good 
account. 

On the 7 lh I departed from IConjour, and slept at a 
village called Malla, (or Halloing ;) and on the 8th about 
noon I arrived at Kolor, a considerable town— near the 
entrance into which 1 ohsemd, hanging upon a tree, a sort 
of masquerade habit, mode of tho bork of trees, which f waa 
tplij, on inquiry, belonged to Mumio Jumho. This is a 
atrange bugbear, common to all the Mandingo towns, and 
much Imployed by th^ pagan natives in keeping ffieir 
women in subjection ; for as the kafirs axe not restricted iia 
the nftmber of their wives, every one marries as many as he 
can conveniently maintain — and as it frequently happenq 
that die ladies disagree among themselves, fiiraily quarrels 
sometimes rise to such a height, that the authority of the 
husband can no longer preserve peace in bis house^ql^ 

* t that eimilar chanqs 'or amnlffs; under the lumei' ^ 

&C., ate commoii in *11 {WU of Africfl[, ^ 
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sttch cases, the interposition of Mumbo Jwfbbo is cfUed 
in, and is always decisive. •“ 

This strange minister of justice, (who is supposed to ba 
either the husband himself, or some person jnstractednby 
him,) disguised in the dress that has been mentioSlcdf and 
armed with the rod of public authority, announces^ lus 
coming ^whenever his sei'vices are required) by loud and 
dismal screams in tlte woods near the town. He begins 
the pantomime at the approach of night; and as soon 
as it is dark, he enters the town, and proceeds to the 
bentang, at which all the inhabitants immediately as- 
semble. 

Ueeatiitr 9. — As there was no water to be procured on 
the road, we travelled with great expedition until we reached 
Tambacunda; and departing from thence garly the'^nexl 
morning, the loth, we reached in the evening Koonlakaty, 
a town of nearly the saint magnitude as Kolor. About 
noon on the 11th wc ariivcd at ICooJar, the frontier town of 
WooUi, towards Bondou, from whidt it is separated by an 
intervening wilderness of two days* journey. 

The guide appointed by the king of Woolll being now to 
return, I presented him with some amber for his trouble: 
and having been informed that it was not pos.sible at all 
times to procure water in the wUclcrncss, I made ihquiiy (at 
^men who would serve both as guides and water-bearftrt du^ 
iftg my journey across it Three negroes, elephant iTunteni, 
offered their services for these puiposes, which I icceptetl, 
and paid them three bars each in advance; and the day 
being &x spent, I determined to pass the night in toy {wb* 

» The mbabitants />f K.oojar, though not wholly unacene* 
tijdved, to .lihe eight of Europeane# (most of Qinm bating 
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occasional^ Wted the conntnes on the Gambia,) beheld 
me vrith a mixture*of curiosity and reverence, and in the 
evening in-rited me to see a mbeiing, or wiestling match, 
attire bcntai^. This is an exhibition very common in ali 
the itiafidingo countries. The spectators arranged them- 
selves in a circle, leaving the intermediate space for the 
wrestlersj -who were strong, active young men* full of 
emulation, and accustomed, I suppose, firom their infaircy 
to this sort of exertion. Being shipped of their cloth- 
ing, except a short pair of drawers, and having their skin 
anointed with oil, or j/wbutto, the combatants approadied 
each other on all-fours, partying with, and occasionally ex- 
tending a hand for some time, till at length one of them 
’spra^ forward, and caught Iris rival by the knee. Great 
dexterity and judgment were now displayed, but the contest 
was decided by superior strength j and I ihivik that few 
Europeans would have been able to cope with the con- 
queror. It must rvot be unobserved, Umt the combatants 
wore animated by the music of a drum, by which their 
actions were in some measure regulated. 

The wrestling was succeeded by a dance, in which many 
performers assisted, all of whom were provided >ith little 
bells, wiiich were fastened to their legs and arms 5 and here, 
too, the drum regulated titcir motions. It was beaten with 
a crooked stick, which the drummer held in his right hand# 
occasionally using his left to deaden tine sound, and thus 
Vary the muac. The drum is Ukewise applied on these 
occasions to keep order among the spectators, by imitating 
die Sound of certain Mandingo sentences: for example, when 
the wrestling match is about to begin, the drummer stoke* 
what is vujderstood to signify aU its f«Sp»t all down, upon 
the spectators imntediately seat themselves} and whlh 
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the combatants are to begin, he sbikes anwia^ 
hold, take hold I *' 

In the coxnse of the evening 1 was presented, by way of 
refreshment, with a liquoi, which tasted so ranch likalhe 
strong beer of my native coitnUy, (and vciy good b&r, too,) 
as to induce me to inquire into its composition; aiJd I 
learnt, with some degiee of surpiise, that it was* actually 
made from corn which had been previously malted, much 
in file same manner as barley is maited in Great “Britain : a 
root yielding a grateful bitter was used in lien of hops, the 
name of whidi I have forgot; but the com which yields the 
wort is the Iwlcus spicatia of botanists. 

Early in the morning (the rath) I found that one of the 
elephant hunters had absconded with the money he h(j,d re*" 
ceived from me in pait of wages ; and in order to prevent 
the other two from following his example, I made them in* 
stantly fill their calabashes (or gourds) with water; and as 
the sun rose, I entered tha wilderness that separates tlie 
kingdoms of WoolU and Bondou, 

“We continued our journey without stopping any wore 
until noon, when we came to a large tree, called by lire 
natives mma iaia. It had a very singular appearance, 
being decorated with innumerable rags or scraps pf cloth, 
which persons travelling across the wilderness had at di^Fe^ 
%nt times tied to the branches — ^probably at first to infbrra 
the traveller that water was to be found near it j but the 
custom has been so greatly sanctioned by time, that nobody 
now presumes to pass wrthout hanging up something, I 
followed the example, and suspended a handsome piece of 
cloth oh one of the boughs ; and being told that either a 
well, or pool of wat«r, was at no great distaftce,r,I ordered 
tb4s negroes to unload the asses, that we might give them 
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com, aod* regale ourselves with the provisions we had 
brought In the Ineantime, I sent one of the elephant 
hunters to look for the well, intending, if water was to be 
olftained, tofest here for th.e night. A pool was found, but 
fhe^tSr was thick and muddy, and the negro d'seovered 
near it the remains of a fire recently extinguished and the 
fragments «f provisions, which afforded a proof that it had 
been lately visited, either by travellers or banditti. The 
feats of my attendants supposed the latter ; and believing 
that robbers luiked near us, I was persuaded to change my 
resolution of resting here all night, and proceed to another 
watering place, which I was assured we might reach early in 
the evening. 

• We departed accordingly, but it was eight o'clock at night 
before we cajpc to the watering-place ) and being now suf- 
ficiently fatigued with so long a day’s journey, we kindled a 
large fire, and lay down, surrounded by our cattle, on tire 
bare ground, more than a gunshot from any bush — the ne- 
groes agreeing to keep watch by turns to prevent surprise. 

I know not, indeed, that any danger was justly to be 
dreaded •, but the negroes were unaccourrtably apprehensive 
of banditti, during the whole of the journey. As soon, 
therefore, as daylight appeared, we filled our wofroos (skins) 
and cal^ashes at the pool, and set out for Tallika, the first 
town in Bondou, which we reached about eleven o’clock iif 
the forenoon, (the 13th of December.) 




CHAPTER IV. 



J^ALLIKA, the frontier town of boiitrou ^0'v^'ards 
Woolli, is inhabited ciiiefly by Eoulahs of the 
Mohammedan religion, who live in considerable 
afUuence, partly by furnishing provisions to the collies, 
or caravans, that pass through the town, and partly by 
the sale of ivory, obtained by hunting elephants ; in which 
employment the young men. are generdly very susfcess- 
frd Here an olRcer belonging to the Hfrg of Bondou 
constantly resides, whose business it is to give timely 
bformation of the arrival of the caravans, which are taxed 
according to the number of loaded asses that arrive at 
TaDika, 


1 took up my residence at this olRcer’a house, and agreed 
with him to accompany me to Fatteconda, the residence oi 
the king, for which he was to receive live bars: and befoM 
*' my departure I wrote a few lines,, to Dr Lwdlcy, and gavt 
my letter to the master of a caravan bound for die Gambia 
caravan consisted of nine or ten people, with five aasfci 
loaded with ivory. The large teeth are conveyed in nat| 
two on each side of the ass— the small ones arc wrapped uj 
In skins, and secured with ropes. 

Jpamhfr 14.— We left Tallika, and rode on very peace 
ab^for about two miles, when a violent quarrel arose be 
V*!fen two of my ftllow-ttavdllers, one of whorQ was Ihb 
bl^oksmitht in the course of which they bestowed some 
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©ppioTjrioi* lorms upon each other j and it is worthy of 
rcxnarlc, that an AfKcan will sooner forgive a blow than a 
term of reproach aiiplicd to his ancestors i “ Strike me, but 
dci*jjiot cms(4 my mother," is a common expression even 
among the slaves. This sort of abuse, therefore, 50 en- 
rag*d one of the disputants tliat he drew his cutlass upon 
the blacksDiitli, and would certainly liave ended th§ dispute 
in a very serious manner, if the others had not laid hold of 
him, and wrested the cutlass from him. I was obliged to 
interfere, and put an end to this disagreeable business, by 
desiring the blacksmith to be silent, and telling the otlier, 
who I thought was in the wrong, that if he attempted in 
ftiWfWio draw his cutlass, or mole.st any of my attendants, I 
khoujjd look upon him as a robber, and shoot him without 
further cerenniiry. This threat Irad the desired effect, arrd 
we marched siilletrly along till the afternoon, when we 
arrived at a number of small villages scattei'ed over aar open 
and fertile plain j at one of these, called Ganado, we took 
up our residence for tire night s here an exchange of pro* 
$euts and a good supper terminated all animosities among 
my attendants —and the night wa.s far advanced before any 
of us thought of going to sleep. We were amused by an itirn 
erant stnfng man, who told a number of divertirrg stories, 
and played some sweet iSrs by blowing his bi-aalliuporxa 
bow-string, and striking it at the same lime with a stick, <’ 
JD^ibtr 15.— At day-break my fellow-traveller^ the 
Serawoollies, took leave of me, with many prayers for my 
safeQ^. About a mile from Oanado, we crossed a contddet- 
Hible branch of the Gambia, called Ijfeiiko. The banks wese 
gteep apid covered with mimosas; and I observed inoitbo 
toud A nuipaber of large mu^ds, but tbe natives do jiot 
Ijiem. . About noon, the sun being^'exeftedrngl/ 
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rested two hours in the shade of a tree, and purcBased «>m« 
milk and pounded com from some FoulSh herdsmen, and at 
sunset reached a town called Kooikarany, where the black- 
smith had some relations ; and here we rested-^wo day^" 

Koorlcarany is a Mohammedan town, surrounded by a high 
wall, and is provided with a mosque. Here I was sherfh a 
number of Arabic manuscripts, particularly a copy of the 
book before mentioned, called Al S/iara. The moraiet, or 
priest, in whose possession it was, read and explained to me 
in Mandingo many of the most remarkable passages ; and in 
return I shewed him Kichardsoria Arabic Grammar, which 
he very much admired. 

On the evening of the second day (December 
departed from Koorkarany. We were joined ty a 
man who was travelling to Fatteconda for salt« and as night 
set in we reached Dooggi, a small village about three miles 
from Koorkarany. 

Provisions were here so cheap that I purchased a bullock 
for six small stones of amber; for I found my company 
increase or diminish according to the good fore they met 
With. 

Dtcmler i8. — Early in the morning we departed from 
Dooggi, and being joined by a nu^iber of Foulabs ttfrd other 
people, made a formidable appearance ; and were under no 
^prehension of being plundered in the woods. ,Ahout 
eleven o'clock, one of the asses proving very refraotoryj the 
negroes took a curious method to make him traotablo, 
They cut a forked stick, and putting the forked part into the 
kss’s mouth, like the bit of a bridle, tied the two smalls 
petts together above his head, leavmg the lower part of the 
stick sufficient length to strike against the gronnd, if the 
a^s ilhoiad attempt to put his head down. After tl^ the 
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MS walked ‘along quietly and gravely enough, taking cate, 
after some practice^ to hold his head sufficiently high to 
prevent the stones or roots of trees from sttiking against the 
eiwf 4)f the stick, which ettperience had taught him would 
pve a severe shock to liis teeth. Tliis contrivance pro* 
ductfd a ludicrous appearance] but my fellow-travellers told 
me it was constantly adopted by the slatces, and always 
proved effectual. 

In the evening we arrived at a few scattered villages, 
surrounded wth extensive cultivation; at one of which, 
called Buggil, we passed the night in a miserable hut, having 
no other bed than a bundle of com stalks, and no provi* 
srtUinw what we brought with us. The wells here are dug 
with ^eat ingenuity, and are very deep. I measured ot?s 
of the bucket #opes, and found the depth of the well to be 
twenty-eight fathoms. 

Deamhtr 19.—- We departed from Buggil, and travelled 
along a dry, stony height, covered with mimosas, till mid- 
day, when the l«id sloped towards the east, and we de- 
scended into a deep valley, in which 1 observed abundance 
of whinstone and white quartz. Pursurig our course to the 
eastward, along this valley, in the bod of an exhausted rivet 
course, ■vje came to a large village, where we intended to . 
lodge. We found many of the natives dressed in a thin 
Ftenclj, gauze, which they called hyqtii} this being a lighf 
airy dress, and well calculated to display the shape of their 
persons, is much esteemed by the ladies, The manners of 
these females, however, did not correspond with their dress } 
for they were rude and troublesome in the highest degree } 
they surrounded me in numbers, begging for amber, beftd% 

; andffy^^ eo vehement in their ^solicitations, that %, 
found it impossible to resist them. They tore my cloala' 
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cat the buttons from my boy’s clothes; andw^e«proceeding 
to other outrages, when I moimted myifliorse and rode oSi 
followed for half a mile by a body of tliese harpies. 

In tire evening we reached Soobiudooka, a^d as my esm* 
paruy was numerous, (being fourteen,) I purchased a sineep 
and abundance of corn for supper ; after which we lay down 
by the Bundles, and passed an uncomfortable, night in a 
heavy dew. 

Dtcemler 20. — We departed from Soobrudooka, and at 
two o’clock reached a large village situated ou the banks oi 
the Falem^ river, which is here rapid and rocky. The 
natives were employed in fishing in various ways. 'Tire 
large fish were taken in long baskets made of split 
placed in a strong cun'ent, which was created by walls oJ 
stone built across the stream, certain open places being left, 
through whidi the water rushed with great force. Some of 
these baskets were more than twenty feet long, and when 
once the fish had entered one of diem, the force of tba 
stream prevented it from ictuniing. The smtvll fwh were 
taken in great numbers In hand-nets, which the natives 
weave of cotton, and use with great dexterity. The fish last 
mentioned are about the size of sprats, and are prepared 
for sale in different ways; tlie most common is by pounding 
them entire as tliey come from'thc stream, in a wooden 
HBOrtar, and exposing them to dry in the sun, in large lumps 
like sugar loaves. It may be supposed that the smell is not 
Vitty agreeable ; but in the Moorish countries to the north, of 
the Senegal, where fish is scarcely known, this preparation is 
esteemed as a luxury, and sold to considerable advantage, 
’jThg apsinner of using it by the natives is, by diesolviuj^ S. 
piece of tjbis black ]paf in boiling water, and mlijjing it 
%ir 
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On fetunSSng to the village, after an excursion to the river 
nde to inspect the fidiety, an old Moorish shercciF came to 
bestovf his blessing upon me, and beg some paper to virite 
sapEjps upon. ^ This man had seen Major Houghton in the 
«ldngdom of Kaarta, aard told me that he died in the country 
of the Moors. 

About "three in die afternoon we continued our* course 
along the bank of tire river to the northward, till eight 
o’clock, when we reached Nayemowj here the hospitable 
master of the town received us kindly, and presented us with 

bullock. In return, I gave him some amber and beada- 

December 21. — In the morning, having agreed for a canoe 
(W'tllu.^over my bundles, I crossed the river, which came 
u^) to^y knees as I sat on my horse j but the water is so 
clear, that fioni, the high bank the bottom is visible all die 
way over. 

About noon we entered Falteconda, the capital of Bon* 
dou, and in a little time received an invitation to the house 
of a respectable slatee s for as there are no public-houses in 
A&ica, it is customary for strangers to stand at the bentang, 
or some other place of public resort, till they ate invited to 
a lodging by some of die inhabitanta We accepted the 
offer j anjj in an hour aftorwai'ds a person came and told 
me diat he was sent on purpose to conduct me to the king, 
who wa,a very desirous of seeing me immediately, if I was' 
not too much fatigued, 

*I took my interpreter with me, and followed die messenger 
tin we got quite out of the town, and crossed some com 
fields j when, suspecting some trick, I stopped, and asked 
the guide whither he was going. Upon which he pointed to 
a man sitting under a ‘tree at some littk distance, and told 
meihat the king firequentiy gave audience in tiiatretiitiBd' 
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manner, in order to avoid a crowd of peopl<fj and tP** 
nobody but myself and my interpretcrpinust approach hi®* 
When I advanced, the king desired me to come and sit ^7 
him upon the mat \ and, after hearing my sto^f, on whi^ he 
made no observation, he asked if I wished to purchase 
slaves or gold. Being answered in the negative, he 
rather lui prised, but desired me to come lOnhhn in fhe 
evening, and he would give me some provisions. 

This monarch was called Almami — a Moorish nanP*» 
though I was told that he was not a Mohammedan, bu^ a 
kafir or pagan. I had heard that he had acted towa/da 
Major Houghton with great unkindness, and caused him to 
be plundered. His behaviour therefore towards 
this interview, though much more civil than I expected, 
far from freeing me from uneasiness, I stjjl apprehencl^*^ 
some double dealing; and as I was now entirely in his 
power, I thought it best to smooth the way by a presejtt 5 
aocordin^X., I took with, me in the evening one canialcx of 
gunpowder, some amber, tobacco, and my umbrella } and ** 
I considered that my bxmdles would inevitably be acarub^t^* 
I concealed some few articles in the roof of the hut wh®™ 
I lodged, and I put on roy new blue coat in order to 
serve it 

All the bouses belonging to the king and hia family 
nsurrounded by a loAy mud wall, which converts the wbO^® 
bto a kind of citadel. The interior is subdivided fnto 
ferent courts, At tlie first place of entrance, I observetJ'* 
man standing with a musket on his shoulder; and I 
the way to the presence very intricate, loading through nt^^y 
passages, with sentinels placed at the different doors. 
we came to the eyrance of flie court in whiqji the jJ®*® 
resides, both my gmde and intetpretet according to 
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took off thev sandals ; and the former pronounced the king’s 
name aloud, repeatiflg it till he was answered from witliin. 
We found the monarch sitting upon a mat, and two attendants 
wit^idjiim. I repeated what 1 had before told him concern- 
'ing the object of my journey, and my reasons for passing 
tlu'Ottgh his country. He seemed, however, but half satis- 
fied. Wheml offered to shew him the contents of my port- 
manteau, and everything belonging to me, he was convinced ; 
and it was evident that his suspicion had arisen from a belief 
that every white man must of necessity be a trader. When 
J[ had delivered my presents, he seemed well pleased, and 
was particularly delighted with the umbrella, which he 
<cpeiic1% furled and unfurled, to the great admiration of 
himself and his two attendants, who could not for some 
time comprehend the use of this wonderful maclrine. After 
fliis I was about to take my leave, when the king, desiring 
me to stop a while, began a long preamble in favour of the 
whites, extolling their immense wealth, and good dispositions. 
He next proceeded to an eulogium on my blue coali of 
whidv die yellow buttons seemed particularly to 'catch lus 
fancy ; and he concluded by entreating me to present him 
with it — assuring me, for my consolation under the loss or 
it, that hft would wear it on all public occasions, and inform 
every one who saw it of my great liberality towards lum- 
The request of an African prince, in his own dominions," 
particularly when made to a stranger, comes little short of a 
command. It is only a way of obtaining by gentle means 
what he can, if he pleases, take by force ; and as it was 
against my interest to offend him by a refusal, I very quietly 
took off my coat, the only good one in my possession, and 
laid it at 1^ feet O' , ^ 

Ihteturn for my compliance, he presented me with grestt 
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pTCrvlstons, fttxd desired to 8«« ttui in tlM 
^ accoidingly attcsded, anfi found him siuittg 
hi^ bed> He told me he 'ms sick, and wished to hove 
U IWh hlood taken hom him ; but I no<ooner ti«i$ up 
hiEftton and displayed die lancet, than his courage failed}* 
^'snd hejiegged me to postpone the operation till the 
ppob, os he felt himself, he said, much belter*thftn he bad 
iJpeh, ohd thanked me kindly for my readiness to serve him, 

’ ^en Observed that his women were very dearous to aeo 
' „and requested that I would favour them withaviSib 
atteudtmt yras ordered to conduct me j and I had nO' 
^onet entered the court appioprlated to the ladl^tdiw 
( 'ivhole seraglio surrounded me — some begging fcJ^yai^ 
litU^ for amber, and all of them dcsirsiis of trying that 
tit Ah^oan specific, iloon lettings They were ten or twelv* 
duttiher, most of them ycung and handsome, and wearing 
heads omamenls of gold, and beads of amber, 
tallied me with a good deal of gaiety oa difeWd 
particularly upon the whiteness of tof eWn JMld 
sinency of my nose. Hicy insisted that httA 
^iSaJ. The first, they said, was produced tfhen I VEti 
i^pfent, by dipping me in milk 5 and thty insisted that 8^ 
had been pinched every day, till it had tesquhred m 
SKjisentunsightly and unnatural conftamatiott. Oft tigl' | 
d&^ut disputing my own deformity, I paid tbe#} 
pliBients On A&ican beauty. I praised the 
Ij^ne, add the lovely depression of thtdr ftOShaj. 

^ that flattery, or, as they emphatically tfi 
yfas not esteemed ift Bond^ft. 

-onmyosmil 




‘ I 3uid no sooner entered the eoiut aj^jannnated to the than the irhole seraglio sunounded me. — i 

desmiofl uf tr} mg that great Afn(^iL aiieciAc, Vlood iettvng ' — Pajui. & TaAViocPi, Edge 46 
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We 8«iut to my lodtging ; and I waa desired to come tigain 
to dxe king a little before sunaet 
I carried with me some beads and writing paper, it being 
naua^to prescrvt some small ofieiing on taking leare : in 
«etnm for which, the king gave me five drachms of goldi; 
obser^ng that it was but a trifle, and given out «jf pore 
fiiendshipj brt would be of use to me in travelling,' for the 
purchase of provisions. He seconded tins act of kindness 
Tiy one still gieater 5 politely telhng me, that though it was 
customary to examine the baggage of every traveller passing 
through his country, jet, in the present instance, he woifld 
diqicnse with that ceremony; adding, I was ai liberty 10 


^dep’art whasa^^dcased. 

Accatdingiywr&She morning of the 23d, we left Fatten 
ibonda, and about eleven o’clock came to a small villtigeji 
where we detamined to stop for the rest of the day. 

Xn the aflamoon my fellow-travellers infoimed me, thgt 
ns tliis was the boundary between Bondou and Kajasga, arid 
» dangerous for tmvellois, it woul I be neccssoiy to condnttu 
bur Journey by night, until we should leach a wore hos- 
ptUble pait of the country. I agreed to the proposal, and 
hlreid two people for guides through the woods j and asso):^ 
n&^fhe people of the village..weie gone to sleep (the moijh 
tflliping bright) we set out. The stillness of the dSr, the 
pi the wild beasts, and the deep solitude of'tho 
l^Mt made the scene solemn and impiessive, Hot a 
, jfe^^tteted by any of us but in a whisper; all Were 
i^d every one anxious to shew his sagacif^bypri^ 

1h,6 wolves and hyanas, as they giid^fd'. 
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give the aikses some com, and roast a few ground nuts ioi 
ourselves. At daylight we resumed oir* journey ; and in th* 
afternoon arrived at Joag, in tire kingdom of Kajaaga. 

Being now in a country and among a people difTctihg in 
many respects from those tliat have as yet fallen under ouiv 
observation, I shall, before I proceed fuither, give some 
account of Bondou (the territory we have left) and its in- 
habitants the Foulahs, the description of whom I purposely 
reserved for this part of my work. < 

Bondou is bounded on the east by Bambouk, on the/ 


south-east and south by Tenda and the Simbani wilderness 
on the south-west by Woolh, on the west by Foota ToiraJ 


and on the north by Kajaaga. * 

The country, like that of 'VVoolli, is vjtsp^SiMally^COveJed^ 


with woods, but the land is more elevated, 4ind, towards tho^ 
Falcm^ river, rises into conMdetable hills. In native fer- 


tility the soil is not surirassed, I believe, by any part ob 
Africa. 


From the central situation of Bondou, between the Goitv^ 
bla and Senegal rivers, it is become a place of great resort^ 
both for the slatees, who generally pass through it on going 
feom the coast to the interior countries, and for occaaioftaf 
traders, who frequently come* hither from the inland cottw} 
hies to purchase salt. ^ ^ 

These different branches of commerce are conducted) 
principally by Mandingoes and Serawoollies who have' 


settled in die country. These merchants likowtso cam;^ on 
a, 'ciprsiderable trade aith Gedumah and other MoortsU 


countries, bartering com and blue cotton cloths for flaltj. 
Which they again barter in Bentila and other districts fsit< 
iroxj, she^-butter,'and Small quantities of g0ld^dn8b Thjto 
pewisq^stfll a vapiety qf Bweei>«melling gums, packed up w 
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small begs, 'containing each about a poitnd, These gums, 
being thrown on hot ftmbeis, produce a very pleasant odour, 
and are used by the Mandingoes for perfuming their huts 
and 4K>thes. • 

• 'file customs, or duties on travellers, are very heavy ; M 
almost* every town an ass-load pays a bar of European iner- 
chandise, %nd^t Falteconda, the residence of the king, one 
Indian baft, or a musket, and six bottles of gunpowder, are 
exacted as the common tribute. By means of these duties, 
the king of Bondou is well supplied with anns and ammuni- 
tion — a circumstance which makes him formidable to tire 
ifesghboutiiig states. 

^ The inl^i^jitonts differ in their complexions and national 
tnaftners^rom tnmjit^ndingoes and Serawoollies, with whom 
they are freiiuesitly at war. Some years ago the king ol 
Bondou crossed the Falemd river witlr a numerous army j 
and, after a short and bloody campaign, totally defeated the 
forces of Samboo, king of Bambouk, who was obliged tP 

• tlie fbr peace, and surrender to him all the towns along the 
eastern bank of the Falcmi 

The Foutahs in gcircral (as has been observed in a fotmei 
chapter) are of a tawny complexion, with small features and 
soft silky hair; next to the Mandingoes, they are un- 
doubtedly the most considerable of all the nations in tWs 
part of .^rica. Their original country is said to be Foola., 
doo> (which signifies the country of the Foulaha ;) but they 
possess at present many other kingdoms at a great distance 
from each other : their complexion, however, is not exactly 
the same in the different districts; in Bondou, and the other 
kingdoms which axe situated in vicinity Of the Moot!^ 
■ territories, ri*ey are of a mc« ydloif comflexlon than fo tt;!' 
rSObthem ststea 
D 
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The Foukhs of Eontlou are naturally of a tnikl anj geatJa 
disposition, but the uncharitable maMOis of the Koran laiw 
made them less hospitable to atranRcr.,, and moie reserved 
in their behaviour, than the Mandiugoes. tl’hey evidently 
consider all the ncgio natives as their infoiiora j and, when* 
talking»of dilfeiont nations, always rank themselves -among 
the white people. '* 

Their government differs from that of the hfandingoes 
chiefly in thiif, that they aie moie immediately under th» 
influence of the hlohammedan laws ; for all the chief men, 
tlxe king excepted, and a laige majoniy of the inhabitants 
of Bondoii, aie Mussulmans, and the authority and laws i3( 
0 ie Piophet aie eveiywhere looktil upon as,>icrcd an^ 
decisive. In the exercise of their faithablflvevefr they’anr 
not very intolciant towaids such of their cunntiymen as stih 
retain their ancient superstitions. Religious porsecution is 
not known among tlioin, nor is it ncccssaiy 5 for the syslem 
of Mohammed is nude to extend itself by means abundantly 
more eflicacious. Xiy establishing small scltooh in the dtlTen 
ent towns, where many of the pagan as well os Moltamraodam 
children are taught to read (tie Koran, and iustruclad in tlw 
tenets of the Piophcl, die Mohammedan priests fix a bias oti 
the minds, and form the character, of their young disclplen, 
which up accidents of life can ever aftenvnids*rcmova o* 
alten Many of these little schools I visited in my progresa 
the cQVHiUy, and observed with pleasure the great 
rilocality and submissive dcpoitment of the childrcm, an^ 
heartily wislied they had had better inslructois and a pnffflt 
' t^on. 

f* the htohammedan faith ia also introduced the Acablii 
wldt yvhich most of the Feulahs Kaye a ^hjr] 
adguwtanbs, Xheir tongue abotmdat®^ iPHch ^ 
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Kquids, but there is something unpleasant in the manner of 
pronouncing it A Aranger, on hearing the common con- 
trersation of two Foulahs, would imagine that they were 
scoldifig eacli other. Their numerals are these 

One, Go. Sij^ Jego. 

Ttt'O, Beeddee, Seven, jedeeddea 

•Tlu^e, Tetlee. Eight, Je Tetlea 

Four, Nea Nina, Je Nee^ 

Five, Jouea Ten, Sappa 

The industry of the Foulahs, in tlie occupations of pas- 
turage and agriculture, is everywhere reniaikable. Even on 
file banks of the Gambia, the greater part of the corn is 
raised by t]jgjrKand their herds and flocks are more numerous 
anfi in ^tter^OmJitjgn tlmn tliose of tlie Mandingoes j but 
in Bondou the;^are opulent in a high degree, and enjoy all 
the necessaries of life in the greatest profusion. They disi 
play gloat skill in the management of their cattle, making 
them extremely gentlo by kindness and familiarity. On the 
approach of night, they are collected from tlie woods and 
secured in folds, called korreu^ which arc constructed in the 
neighbourhood of the diflerent villages. In the middle of 
each korree is erected a small hut, wherein one or two of 
the heidsmen keep watch during the night, to prevent the 
cattle from being stolon, and to keep up the fires which are 
kindled round the korree to frighten away the wild beasts. 

The cattle are milked in the rooniings and evenings s the 
mitk is excellent \ but the quantity obtained from any one 
cow is by no means so great as in Europe. The Foulahs 
use the milk chiefly as an article of diet, and that not until 
it is quite sour, The cream which it affords is very 
and is cphvSrted into butter by stirring iWoIentiy in a lejrge 
e alai i skh. This buttefj tvhen melted over a gentle fire,^ 
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freed from impurities, is preserved in snitJll earthen poti% 
and forms a part in most of their dishes j it serves likewise 
to anoint their heads, and is bestowed very liberally on their 
faces and arms. 

Bat although milk is plentiful, it is somewhat remarkable *■ 
that the Foulahs, and indeed all the inhabitantslhf this part 
of Africa, are totally unacquainted with the prt (Sf malting 
cheese. A firm attachment to the customs of their ancestors 
makes them view with an eye of prejudice everything that* 
looks like innovation. The heat of the climate, and the 
great scarcity of salt, are held forth as imanswerahle ohjeo- 
tions j and riie whole process appears to them too long anS 
troublesome to be attended with any solid advantage. ^ 

Besides the catUe, which constitute the gJwjTwcajiih of IV e 
Foulahs, they possess some excellent horses, the breed of 
which seems to be a mixture of the Arabian witli the origina' 
African. 



CHAPTEIt Y. 



SHE fcingdom of Kajaaga, in which I was now 
" arrived, is called by the French Gallamj but the 
aanre that I have adopted is univemlJy used by 
the natives. This country is bounded on the south-east 
And south by Bambouk, on the west by Bondou and FooU' 
Torra, and on the north by the river Senegal- 
The air dimate are, I believe, more pure and salu- 
brious Liian at |ny dJ'the settlements towards tire coast; the 


face of the country is everywhere interspersed with a pleas- 
ing variety of hills and valleys ; and the windings of the 
Senegal river, whidi descends from the rocky hills of the 
Interior, make tire scenery on its banks very plcturesqtie 
and beautiful 

The inhabitants are called Serawoollies, or (as the French 
write it) Semolefs, Their complexion is a jet blade ! they 
are not to be distinguished in this respect from the Jaloffs. 

The goiremment is mon^chlcal; and the regal authority, 
from what 1 experienced of it, seems to be sufficiently fo^ 
midabler The people themsdves, however, complain of np 
oppression, and seemed all vmy anxious to support the king 
in a contest he was going to enter into with the sovereign o{ 
Kasson. The Serawoollies are habitually a trading people J 
ffiey fbrmerly carried on a great commerce with the French 
in gold ant^ slaves, and etiU maintain some traffic in slailfes 
wifri tfre British factories on the Gambia. They are recktsa^ 
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tolerably fair wd }ast in tbeir dealings, but Are Hidefatigabla' 
in their exertions to acquire wealth, and they derive consider- 
able profits by the sale ofi salt, and cotton cloth, in distant 
countries, Wren a SerawooUi merchant reti^rns hom«/rom 
a trading expedition, the neighbours immediately assemble 
to congratulate him upon his arrival. On these ocijfisions 
the trareller displays his wealth and liberality^ by,makihg a 
few presents to his friends j but if he has been unsuccessM, 
his levee is soon over, and every one looks upon him as a, 
man of no understanding, who could perform a long journey 
and (as they express it) “bring back nothing but the hair 
upon his head.” 

Theli language abounds much in gutturals, and is not so 
harmonious as that spoken by the Foulahs howewr, 
well worth acquiring by those who trafhl th|ough fliia part 
of the Aflican continent— it being very generally under- 
stood in the kingdoms of Kasson, Koarta, Ludamar, and 
the noitbem parts of Bambntra, In all these counttio* 
the SerawoolUes are the cliiuf traders. Their aumernli 
are!— 

One, Bant, Seven, Nero. 

Twe, Flllo. Eight, Sego. 

Three, Sicco. Nine, Knbho. 

Four, Kauato. ^en, Tamq. ^ 

Five, Katrago. Twenty, Tamo dl HUo. 

Suti Toomo. 

^We arrived at Joag, the frontier town of this kingdom, ott 
^e e4lh of December, and took up our residence at tie 
bouse of the chief man, who is here no longer known by 
tlse title qf atkaid^ but is called the dooty. He was a rigid 
J^han^edan, but distinguished for his hospitality. This 
tpiTO bftfflj^ed, oft a gross computatioi^ to cswltgift 
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\wo tliousand ir&aLitanta. It « surrounded by a high wall, 
in which are a number of poit-holcs for musketry to fire 
through, in case of an attack. Every man’s possession is 
likerj^e surroiyided by a wall — the whole forming so many 
distinct citadels j and amongst a people unacquainted with 
the U5P of artillery, these walls answer all the purposes of 
stronger fortifications. To tire westward of the tot?n is a 
small river, on tire banks of which the iratives raise great 
•plenty of tobacco and onions. 

The same evening, Madiboo the bushieen, who had ao* 
companied me from Pisania, went to pay a visit to his father 
<Lnd mother, w'lio dwelt at a neighbouring town, called Dra* 
manot; he was joined by my otlier attendant tire black- 
sntiUi. soon as it was dark, I was invited to see tire 
sports of the injiabllUhtj;, it being their custom, on the arrival 
of strangers, to welcome them by diversions of diiferent kinds. 

I found a great crowd surrounding a parly who were dancing 
by the light of some large fires, to the music of four drums;, 
which were beat with great exactness and uniformity. Tire 
dances, however, consisted more in wanton gestures than in 
muscular exertion or graceful attitudes. The ladies vied 
with each other in displaying the most voluptuous movei 
ments imagiuahle, 

DeeemUtr ag.— -About two o’clock in the morning a 
iitimber of horsemen came into the town, and, having 
kwa^enftd my landlord, talked to him for some time in the^ 
Serawoolli tongue ; after whicli they dismounted, and came 
to the benlangi on which. I had made my bed One of 
thetUj thinkirrg that I was asleep, attempted to steal ®ie 
muskht tliat lay by me on the matj bul^ finding that ^ 
could not aifiqct his purpose undiscover^, he desisted j ^ 
the stranaers sat down by me till daylight. 
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I could now easily perceive, by the counterfance of mjf 
interpreter, Johnson, that sometliing vpry unpleasant was in 
agitation. I was likewise sui prised to see Madiboo and the 
blacksmith so soon returned. On inquiring tlie ae^on, 
Madiboo infoimed me, that as the y weie Jancing at Dra- 
maneti ten horsemen belonging to Batcheri, king ^of the 
lountrj, with his second son at their head,* had arrived 
there, inquiring if the white man had passed { and on being 
told that I was at Joag, they rode off without stopping., 
Madiboo added, that on heanng tins, he and the black- 
smith hastened back to give me notice of their coming. 
Whilst I was listening to this nauative, the ten horsemest 
mentioned by Madiboo airived ; and, coming to the bem 
tang, dismounted and seated tliemselves with those who 
had come before — the whole being alSout J:wenty^n num* 
ber~forming a circle round me, and each man holding hit 
musket in his hand. 1 took this oppoitunity to observe to 
my landlord, tliat as I did not understand the Serawoolli 
tongue, I hoped, whatever the men had to say, they would 
speak in Mandingo, To this Uiey agreed} and a short roan, 
loaded with a reraaikable number of saphics, opened thet 
business in a very long harangue, infoiming me that I had 
entered the king’s town without having first paid the dttUe^ 
or giving any present to the king, and that, accoriflng to the 
laws of the country, my people, cattle, and baggage, were 
tbtfrited. He added, that they had received ordors from 
the king to conduct me to Maana,* the place of Ms reel* 
dpace; and if I refused to come with them, their opdeira 
^1^ to briiig me by force J upon his saying which, all of 
tosfi up and asked me if I was ready. It would have 

i(|i within a^hort distance of the ruins of Fopk'St Jostelfa to 
ftouedy a Fienth ihetoot 
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'been equally vain and imprudent in me to have resisted or 
irritated such a body^of mcnj I therefoie affected to comply 
with their commands, and begged them only to stop a little 
until^J. bad given my horse a feed of com, and settled mat* 
ters with my landlord, t The poor blacksmith, who was a 
native^ of Kasson, mistlljok this feigned compliance for a 
real intention, and, taking me away from the compaHy, told 
me, that he Sad always behaved towards me as if I had 
Jseen his father and master, and he hoped I would not 
entiiely rain him by going to Maana ; adding, diat as tlieie 
was every reason to believe a war would soon take place 
/retween Kasson and Kajaaga, he should not only lose his 
little property, the savings of four years’ industry, but should 
ceirtainly be detained and sold os a slave, unless his friends 
had an opirortunrty CJi paying two slaves for his redemption. 
I saw this reasoning in its full force, and determined to do 
my utmost to preserve the blacksmith from so dreadful a 
fate. I therefore told the king’s son that I was ready to go 
with him, upon condition that the blacksmith, who was an 
mhabiiant of a distant kingdom, and entirely unconnected 
with me, should be allowed to stay at Joag till nay return j 
to this they all objected, and insisted that as we had all 
acted coirtraty to Uio lawr^ we were all equally answerable 
for our conduct. • 

I now took my landlord aside, and giving him a small 
present of gunpowder, asked his advice in so critical a situar 
tion. He vms decidedly of opinion that I ought not to go 
tp the king i he was fully convinced, he said, that if the 
king should discover any thing valuable in iny possession, 
he would not be over scrupulous about the means of obfait^ 
iDgit. 

Towards the evenings as JL wu sitting upon tbe {DieiV>b|^ 
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chewing straws, an old fem-xte slave, passing' by with tit 
basket upon her head, asked me if I /tad got my dinner, As 
I thought she only laughed at me, I gave her no answer; 
but my boy, who was sitting cfose by, answejed for nm^and 
told her that the king’s people ha^ robbed me of all my 
money. On heating this, Uxe goo# old woman, with^ look 
of un&ected benevolence, immediately took the basket 
from her head, and shewing me that it contained ground 
nuts, asked me if I could eat them ; being answered in tho. 
affirmative, she presented me with a few handfuls, tod 
walked away before I Itad time to tliauk her for this sea- 
sonable supply. . S' 

The old woman had scarcely loll me, when I received in* 
formation that a nephew of Dcmba Sego Jalln, the Mandiftgo 
king of Kasson, was coming to pay ni^a visit, lie had been 
sent on an embassy to Batcheti, king of Kajaagn, to endea- 
vour to settle the disputes which had arisen between his 
uncle and the latter; but, afrer debating the matter four 
days without success, ho was now on his return — and hear 
iag that a while man was at Joag, on his way to ICasson, 
curiosity brought him to see tno, I lepiesented to him my 
tituarion and distresses, when he frankly offered me his pro 
tec^on, and said he would be my guide to ICasson (provided 
I woulcL set out the next mowing,) and be anStvertible for 
^ my saftty. I readily and graleAilly accepted his offer, and 
WBs ready, with my attendants, by daylight on thd*moriilhg 
the 37m of December. « 

•My protector, whose name Was Dpmba SegO, probhbly 
<^r his unde, had a numerous retinue. Our company, at 
JUSMag <Joug, consicted of thii^ persons and aSk loaded 
‘*'^6A.)‘"a»d we rode on cheerfully enough for Qome hotm, 
ifdmaxkable occunence, Imtil we to a 
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species of tree,* for which lay interpreter, Johnson, had 
made frequent inquUy. On finding it, he desired us to 
stop j and, producing a white diicken, which he load pur- 
chaswfat Joag^for the purpose, he tied it hy tlie leg to one 
of the branches, and thm told us we might now safely pro- 
ceed, for tliat our journejr would be prosperous. 

At noofl we^liad reached Gungadi, a large town wHhre we 
stopped about au hour, mol some of the asacs that bad 
^fallen behind came up. Here I observed a number of 
date trees, and a mosque built of clay, with six turrets, on 
the pinnacles of which were placed six ostrich eggs. A 
little before sunset we arrived at the town of Samee, on the 
.banks of the Senegal, which is here a beautiful but shallow 
rivhr, mpving slowly over a bed of sand and gravel The 
banks are higl^ and’^overed with verdure — the country is 
opcu and cultivated— and the rocky hills of Fellow and 
bambouk add much to the beauty of tire landscape, 

JDeember a8/A— -We depsurtod from Samee, and arrived 
in the afternoon at Kayea,' a large village, part of which is 
situated on the north, and part on tire south side of die 
river. 

The ferryman then taking hold of the most steady of die 
horses by a rope, led him into the water, and paddled the 
capoe a Ifttle from the brink; upon which a general attack 
commenced upon the other horses, who, finding themselves 
pelted and kicked on all sides, unanimously plunged into 
tHe river, and followed their companion. A few boys swam 
in after them ; and, by laying water upon them wW they 
attempted to retiun, urged them onwards ; and we had die 
sadsfaotion, in about fifteen minutes, to see them all s afe 
on the oth^r side. It was a matter of *greaier difficult 
manage the asses ; their natural stubbornness of disposiboa 
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made them endure a great deal of pelting “.and shoving be* 
fore they would venture into the wcUerj and when they had 
reached the middle of the stream, four of them turned back, 
in spite Of every exertion to get them fonv.aids, T w hours 
were spent in getting tlie whole of tlicm over; an hour mom . 
was employed in tiansporting the feggage ; and it w^a near 
sunserbefore the canoe retiuned, when DembafSego and 
myself embarked in this dangerous passage-lfoat, which the 
least motion was like to overset The king’s noplrcw thought 
this a proper time to have a peep into a tin box of min^ 
that stood in the fore part of the canoe; and in stretching 
out his hand for he unfortunately destroyed the equilK 
brium, and overset tire canoe. Luckily we were not far 
advanced, and got back to tire shore without much diffi-’ 
cully; from whence, after wirnpn^the jyater fiora oiir 
clothes, we took a fresh departure, and were soon afrerwardr 
safely landed In Kasson. 


cAfTER VL 

no sooner found ourselves safe in Kasson, than 
Demba Sego told me that we were now in his 
uncle’s dominions, and he hoped I would con- 
sider, being now out of danger, tlie obligation I owed to 
Him, and make him a suitable return for the trouble he bad 
,j;aken on my account by a handsome present. Tliis, as 
he Iknevfr how much had been pilfered from me at Joag, 
was nlher an uaexpeSted proposition, and I began to feat 
that I had not much improved my condition by crossing Uie 
Water j but as it would have been folly to complain, I made 
no observation upon his conduct, and gave him seven bais 
of amber and some tobacco, with which he seemed to 
content 

After a long day’s journey, in the course of which I oh< 
tfsrVed a number of large loose nodules of white granite, we 
i&adved at Tcesee on the evening of December agth, and 
were acc(ftnraodated in Demba Sego’s hut. The next 
morning he introduced me to his father, Tiggily Sego, 
brother to the king of Kasson, chief of Teesee.* The old" 
tpJtn viewed me with great earnestness, having hever, he 
said, beheld hut one white man before, whom by his de* 
scription I immediately knew to be Major Houghton. ^ 
In the afternoon one of his slaves eloped; knd ager^cM 
tllatm bein^ given, every person that bad a horSe 
>jh!e Woods, in die hopes of apprehendin:! hitm «pd 
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Sego Tjcgged the use of my horse for the same ’purpose. I 
readily consented ; and in about an Jiour they all returned 
with the slave, who was severely flogged, and .iftei wards put 
in irons. On the day following, n>eceml>qr gtsl,) fi/finba 
Sego was ordered to go with twenw hor!>etncn to a lovra in . 
Gedvtmah, to adju«.t some dispute the Moois, a oarty of 
whonf were supposed to have stolen three horses from Tee- 
see, Demba begged a second time the use of my borsoi 
adding, that the sight of my bridle and saddle would give 
him consequence among the Moors, This request also 1 
readily granted, and be promised to relum at the end of 
three days. During his absence I amused myself with wall> 
mg about the town, and couveising with the natives, who 
attended me everjnvherc with gieat kindncas and ^ruriolity,* 
and supplied me with milk, eggs, anff what -other provisions 
I wanted, on very easy terms. 

Tcesee is a large unw.Uk(l town, having no security 
against the attack of an enemy except a sort of citadel, 
in which Tiggiiy and his family constantly reside. IThi# 
town, according to the report of the natives, was formerly 
inhabited only by a few Foulah shephetds, who lived in 
considerable afllucncc by means of the e.vceUent meadows 
jht the netghbourhoorl, in which they reared great herds crif 
oatde, But their prosperity attracting the envy of aomw 
M^tdingoes, dre latter dro\'e out the shepherds, and to<^ 
p^o^sston of their lairds. ^ 

l^e present inhabitants, though they possess both caktlt, 
, xhd comin abundance, are not over nice in articles of dle^; 
mW’ihaleSj squirrels, snakes, locusts, &»., arc eaten withetsf 
SBiidple hy the highest and lowest My people wr* 
ewning injfited to*a feast given by some of thb toiwismi«% 
^^0, a% stfldng a heany meid of what they W 
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and kouskous, one of them found a piece of hard skin in 
the dish, and broughtnit along with him, to shew me wh^t 
sort of fish they had been eating. On examining the skiti^ 
1 foug^thcy ha^ been fonsting on a iat^e snake. Anoth^t 
custom still more extraoruinaiy is, that no woman is allowed 
to tat afi <83; This prohil^tion, whether arising from ancient 
BuperstitioH} or from die craftiness of some old bushree*who 
loved eggs himself, is ligidly adhered to, and nodiing wifi 
more affront a woman of Teesee than to offer her an eg^ 
The custom is the more singular, as the men eat eggs with, 
out scruple in the presence of their wives, and I never oh- 
served die same prohibition in any other of the Mandingo 
countries. 

The tly d day after his son's departure, Tiggity Sego held 
a palaver on a#very Extraordinary occasion, which I ah 
tended j and the debates on both sides of the questipd 
displayed much ingenuity. The case was this !— A young 
mau, a kafir, of considerable afHuence, who had recent^ 
^OUii^ed a yoting and handsome wife, applied to a very 
dt^ut busJween, or Mussulman priest, of his acquaintance 
td lirocura hiip saphics for bis protection during the ftp. 
preaching \m. Hie hushreen complied with the request | 
and in order, as he pretended, to render the saphies mof^ 
efficacious, •enjoined the young man to avoid any nuptioll 
intercouise with his hridefor the space of six weeks. Severs 
sf the injunction was, the kafir strictly obeyed j and, with? 
out telling liis ivife the real cause, absented himself from her 
company. In the meantime, it began to be whispered at- 
Teesea diat the bushreen, who always performed his evem 
ing dfcvotions at the door of the ka&’s hut, was more indr 
mute with Ihe young wife than he ougljit to be. At 
the good husband was unwilling to suspect the honour Oil 
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his sanctified friend, and one whole month elapsed hefora 
any jealousy rose in hU mind ; but heating the charge ie> 
peated, he at last intenogateU Ids wife on the subject, who 
frankly confessed tliat the bushrccA had seduced heft ^lere- 
upon the kafii put her into confine went, and called a palaver 
upon die bushteen’s conduct T«le fact was cleailji proved 
agaiflist him ; and he was sentenced to he sold hito slavery, 
or to find two slaves for his redemption, according to the 
pleasure of the complainant Tiie injured husband, howeves, 
was unwilling to proceed against his friend to such extrem- 
ity, and desued rather to have him publicly flogged hefow 
liggity Sego‘8 gate, 'fhis was screed to, and the sentence 
was immediately executed. The culprit was tied by the 
hands to a strong stake i and a long black );pd Uhing 
brought forth, the executioner, aftePfilounslting it round hit 
head for some time, applied it with such ftace and dex* 
ferity to the bushiuen's track as to ntakc him roar until 
the woods resounded with Iris screams, The sunounding 
orultitudc, by their hooting and laughing, nianifciited how* 
much they enjoyed the punishment of this old gallant | and 
it is worthy of remark, that the number of attipea was pre- 
dSely the same as ore enjoined by the Mosaic 
itmont. 

As there appeared great probability that Teesfee, from its 
heiug a fioutier town, would be much exposed during the 
to predatory incursions of the Moors of Gedumahj 
^gglty Sego had, before my anival, sent round to 4he 
,»^^^htounirg villages to beg or to purchase as much, pro* 
ai would afford subsistence to the inhabitants fisr 
%h«^tWhoie year, independently of the crop on the ground, 
w^®i|kthB htoofa,»ight destroy. This project was weO 
% ihi; country people, and they fixed a day t»t 
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^hich to bung all the provisions they could spare to Tee- 
see j and as my horsg was not yet returned, I went, in the 
afternoon of January j(th, 1796, to meet tlie escort with the 
provi|iens. t 

ItvJas composed of iJjout 400 men, marching in gooa 
order, i^ith com and grd^md nuts in large calabashes upon 
their head^ They were preceded by a strong guard of^bow- 
men, and folloA^ed by eight musicians or singing men. As 
scon as they approached the town, the latter began a song, 
every verse of which was answered by the company, and 
succeeded by a few strokes on the large drums. In this 
manner they proceeded, amidst the acclamations of the 
populace, till they reached the house ofTiggity Sego, where 
ftie ^oada were deposited j and in the evening they all 
assemhlea undcs the hcnlang tree, and spent tire night in 
dancing and memment. 

On the sth of January, an embassy of ten people belong* 
tng to Almami Abdulkader, king of Foota-Torra, a country 
.|fQ,th6 west of Bondou, arrived at Teesee; and, desiring 
Sego to call an assembly of the inhabitants, an- 
nounced publicly their kiirg’s determination to this effect: 
— “ That unless all tire people of Kasson would embrace 
the Mohammedan religion, and evince their conversion by 
saying eleven public prayers, he, the king of Foota-Totra, 
could not possibly stand neuter in the present contest, but 
would ceUttainly join his arms to Urose of Kajaaga." A 
massage of this nature from so powerful a prince could 
not fail to create great alannj and the inhabitants of Tee- 
see, alter a long consultation, agreed to conform to his 
good pleasure, humiliating as It was to them. Accord- 
tagly, one and all publidy offered up eleven prayers, wWch* 
vrejte considered a suffident testhnony of theii having to- 
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nounced paganism, and embraced the doctrines of thS 
prophet 

It was the 8th of January before Deinba Sego returned 
TOth my home j and being quite wAried out with tlv* *j,elay, 
I went immediately to inform his (father tlfat I should set 
out for Kooniakary early the next /ay. The old man made 
man/frivolous objections, and at length gave m* to under- 
stand that I must not think of departing witliout first paying 
him the same duties he was entitled to receive from all tra- 
vellers j besides wliich he expected, he said, some acknow- 
ledgment for his kindness towards me. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the qUi, my fiiend Demba, with a number 
of people, came to me, and said that they were sent by 
"Tigglty Sego for ray present, and wished to see what g4)odS 
1 had appropriated for that purpose. I Jfnew tTiat resist- 
ance was hopeless, and complaint unavailing j and being in 
some measure prepared, by the intimation I had received 
the night before, I quietly offcied him seven bars of amber, 
and five of tobacco. After surveying those articles for some 
.time very coolly, Deraba laid them down, and told mo thot 
this was not a present for a man of Tiggity Sego’s conse- 
qnence, who had it in his power to lake whatever he pleased 
from me. He added, that if I did not consent to make 
him a larger offering, he would cany all my baggage to hia 
father, and let him choose fiar himself, I had no lime for 
reply, for Deraha and his attendants immediately began to 
ji^Jen my bundles, and spread the different articles upon^Ire 
floor, where they underwent a more strict examination than 
they had done at Joag. Everything that pleased them tli^ 
took Tfinthout scruple ; and amongst other tilings, Dembfl 
sewed thn tin boK, which had so much attracted his atten- 
j3Qg,ia crossing the river. Upon collecting tixe scattered 
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remains of my little fortune after these people had left me, 
I found that, as at Joag 1 had been plundered of hali^ 
so here^ without even the shadow of accusation, I was de* 
privd^ of half»tlie rerrainder. The blacksmith himself, 
though a native of Kass&n, had also been compelled to open 
his bundles, and take an loath that tire different articles they 
contained werf his oto exclusive property. There was, 
however, no remedy j and having been under some obliga- 
fion to Dernba Sego for his attention towards rne in the 
journey from Joag, I did not reproach him for his rapacity, 
but determined to quit Teesee, at all events, the next morn- 
ing. In the meanwhile, in order to raise the drooping 
(pirjits of my attendants, 1 purchased a ftd sheep, and had 
It dressedk for our diirner. 

Early in the ^omii?|[ of January loth, therefore, I left 
Teesee, and about mid-day ascended a ridge, from whence 
wo bad a distant view of the hills round Kooniakary. In 
the evening we reached a small village, where we slept, and, 
departing from thence the next morning, crossed in a few 
“liours a naiTOW but deep stream called Kiieko, a branch of 
the Senegal. About two miles farther to die eastivard, we 
passed a large town called Madiira, and at two o’clock 
came in sight of Jumbo, the hlacksmith’s native town, from 
whence he* had been absent more than four years. Soon 
after thi^ his brother, who had by some means been ap-^ 
prised of his coming, caipe out to meet him, accompanied 
b^ a singing man. He brought a horse fox the bladffimith, 
that he might enter his native town in a dignified manner j 
and he desired each of us to put a good charge of powder 
into our guns. The singing man now led the way, followed 
by the two* brothers, and we were pre»ently joined by a 
number of people from the town* aU df whom demoRttmted 
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great joy at seeing their old acquaintance the blacksmith) 
by the most extravagant jumping andrfiinging. On enleiing 
tlie town the singing man began an extempore song in praise 
of the blacksmith, extolling his coupgc in lytving oVfei<^ome 
so many diiBculties, and concluding with a strict injunction 
to his friends to dress him plenty cf victuals. 

When we arrived at the blacksmith’s place of residence, 
we dismounted, and fired our muskets. The meeting be- 
tween him and his relations was very tender ; for these rudo 
children of nature, iree from restraint, display their emo- 
tions in the strongest and most expressive manner. Amidst 
these transports the blacksmith’s aged mother was led forth, 
leaning upon a staff. Every one made way for her, an(| 
she stretched out her hand to bid her son welcoiw*. Being 
totally blind, she stroked his handS, ann<; and face, with 
great care, and seemed highly delighted that her latter day* 
were blessed by his return, and that her ears once more 
heard the music of his voice. 

During the tumult of these congratulations, I had seated 
hiyself apart hy the side of one of the huts, being unwillin|f 
to interrupt the flow of filial and parental tenderness i and 
the attention of the company was so entirely taken up with 
the blacksmith, that I believe none of his friends had ob* 
served me. When all the people present had sdhtod them- 
selves, the blacksmith was desired by his father to give them 
some account of his adventures; and silence h«ng com- 
manded, he began— and, after repeatedly thanking God for 
the success that had attended him, related every material 
oectorence that had happened to him from his leaving 
Kasson to his arrival at the Gambia, his employment and 
success ih those pCrts, aud the dangers he hadf* escaped in 
tettiming to his ntitive country. In the latter pait of 
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narration) he had frequently occasion to mention me; and 
after many strong e:^ressions concerning my kindness to 
him, he pointed to the place where I sat, and exclaimed, 
Affiite ibi siriiig/—-{“ Se* him sitting tliere 1 ”) In a moment 
all eyes were turned upon me; I appeared like a being 
droppqjl from the cloudsj eveiy one was surprised tliat they 
had not observed me before ; and a few women and chil- 
dren expressecT great uneasiness at being so near a man of 
such an uncommon appearance. By degrees, however, 
tlieir apprehensions subsided, and when tlie blacksmith 
assured them that I was perfectly inoffensive, and would 
hurt nobody, some of them ventured so far as to examine 
the texture of my clodies ; hut many of tliem were still very 
Bus^icioqf ; and when by accident I happened to move my- 
self, or look at* the children, tlieir mothers would 

scamper off widi them with the greatest precipitation. In 
a few hours, however, they all became reconciled to me. 

With these worthy people I spent tlie remainder of that, 
and tlie whole of the ensuing day, in feasting and merri- 
nnontj and the blacksmith declared he would not quit me 
during my stay at Kooniakaiy— for which place we set out 
early on the morning of the 14th of January, and arrived 
about the middle of the day at Soolo, a Small village three 
miles to the south of it. • 

As this place was somewhat out of the direct road, it is 
necessary to observe, that I went thither to visit a slatee, or* 
Gambia trader, of great note and reputation, named Salim 
Daucari. He was well known to Dr Laidley, who had 
trusted him with effects to the value of five slaves, and had 
given me an order for tlie whole of the debt We luckily 
found him home, and he received meewith great kindness 
and attention. 
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It !a remarkable, however, that the king of Kasson vnt% 
by some means, immediately apprise^ of my motions ; for 
I had been at Soolo but a few hoi|rs, before Sambo Sego, 
bis second son, came Uiither with (i. party of horse? I;p in- 
quire what had prevented me fiom pioceeding to KOonia- 
kary, and waiting immediately upon the king, who, he said, 
was iihpatient to see me. Salim Daiicari made my apology, 
and promised to accompany me to Kooniakary the same 
evening. We accordingly departed from Soolo at sunset, and 
in about an hour entered Kooniakary. But as the king had 
gone to sleep, we deferred the interview till next morning, 
and slept at the hut of Sambo Sego. 




CHAPTER m 


BOUT eight o’clock in tlie morning of January 
15th, 1796, we went to an audience of the king 
(Demba Sego Jalla), hut tlic crowd of people 
to see me was so great, that I could scarcely get admits 
tance. A passage being at length obtained, I made my 
^oWjto Ure monarch, whom we found sitting upon a mat, 
in a large* hut lie appeared to be a man of about sixty 
years of age. His siicSsss in war, and the mildness of his 
behaviour in lime of peace, had much endeared him to all 
his subjects. Ha surveyed me with great atlentionj and 
wh&a Suliis Dsuaiii exphiiietl to Jjiw & 7 s /Hy* 

journey, and my reasons for passing through his countiy, the 
^ood old king appeared not only perfectly satisfied, but pro- 
raised me every assistance in Iris power. He informed me 
that lie had seen Major Houghton, and presented him with 
a white horse j but that, after crossing die kingdom of ICaarta, 
he had los! his life among <he Moors, in what manner he 
could not inform me. "When this audience was ended, we 
tetttmed to out lodging, and I made up a small present for 
tbi king out of the few effects that were left me j for I had 
not yet received anything from Salim DaucarL This prfu- 
sent, though inconsiderable in itself, was well received by 
the king, vho sent me in return a large white buUock, ^ The 
^ght of this animal quite delighted my ittendants not so 
njutjh on account of its bulk, as from its being of a while 
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colour, which is considered as a particular mark of favour 
But although the king himself was well disposed towards 
me, and readily granted me permisnon to pass through his 
territories, I soon discovered that vtiy great^and unexpected 
obstacles were likely to impede my progress. Besides the 
war which was on the point of breaking out between-Kasson 
and feajaaga, 1 was told that the next kingdom of Kaarta, 
through which my route lay, was involved in the issue, and 
was furthermore tlireatened with hostilities on the part- Ci 
Bambarra. The king ’dmself informed me of these circum- 
stances, and advised me to stay in the neighbourhood of 
Kooniakary, till sucli time as he could procure proper in- 
formation respecting Bambarra, which he expected to dQ 
in the course of four or five days, as he had ah«ady, he 
said, sent four mossengere into Ka<n-ta for ihat purpose. I 
readily submitted to this proposal, and went to Soolo, to 
’Stay there till the return of one of those messengers. This 
afforded me a favourable opportunity of receiving what 
money Salim Daucari could spore me on Dr Laidley’s ac* 
count. I succeeded in receiving the value of three slavcij 
chiefly in gold dust j and being anxious to proceed as 
quickly as possible, I begged Daucari to use his interest 
with the king to allow me a guide by the way of Fooladoo, 
as 1 was informed that the war had already domiUenced 
^between tlie kings of Bambsorra and Kaarta. Daucari ac- 
cordingly set out for Kooniakaiy on the morning of the 
Seth, and the same evening returned with the king’s answ^* 
which was to this purpose— that the kmg had, many yews 
ago, made an agreement with Daisy, king of Kaarta, to send 
all-inetohahts and travellers throngh his dominions j , but 
that’ if I wished tcitake the route through Foofadoo, I bad 
bis pcimission so to doj though he couW notj onnsistenflj! 
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with his agreement, lend me a guide. Having felt the want 
of regal protection in^a former part of my journey, I was 
unwilling to hazard a rejpetilion of the hardships I had then 
expasieftced, especially as the money I had received was 
prohahly the last supply that I should obtain. I therefore 
determined to wait for tl^e return of the messengers from 
iBlaarta. * 

In the interim, it began to be whispered abroad that I 
Had received plenty of gold from Salim Daucari, and on the 
morning of the 23d Sambo Sego paid me a visit, with a 
party of hoi semen. He insisted upon knowing the exact 
amount of the money I had obtained, declaring, that what- 
jBvej the sum was, one-half of it must go to the king j besides 
which, ha intimated that he expected a handsome present 
for himself, as Ifting th\ king’s son, and for his attendants, 
as being the king’s iclations. I prepared to submit j and if 
Salim Daucari had not interposed, all my endeavours to 
mitigate this oppressive claim would have been of no avail. 
Salim at last prevailed upon Sambo to accept sixteen bars 
*Tif European merchandise, and some powder and ball, as a 
complete payment of every demand tliat could be made 
upon me in the kingdom of Kasson. 

January 26. — 'In die forenoon, I went to the top of a 
high hill to die southward* of Soolo, where I had a most 
enchanting prospect of the country. The number of towns 
and villages, and die extensive cultivation around them? 
stapassed ■bverything I had yet seen in Africa. A gross 
calculation may be formed of the number of inhabitants in 
this delightful plain by considering that die king of Kasson 
can raise four thousand fighting men by the sound of his wat 
drum. In*traversing the rocky eminences of this hill, Which 
I almost destitute of vegetation, I observed a number of 
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lai^ holes in the crevices iind fissures of the rodcsj wluutt 
tire wolves and hyenas take refuge dicing the day. 

JF&rmry i. — ^ITie messengers a^ived from Kaarta, and 
brought intelligence that the war bad not ^et cornTneaced 
between Bambarra and Kaarta, and that 1 might probably 
pass tlirough Kaarta before the Baorbaria army invaded that 
counffiy. 

Fehuaiy 3 — Early iir the morning, two guides on horse- 
back came from Kooniakaiy to conduct me to the fironliers 
of Kaarta. I accordingly took leave of Salim Daucari, and 
parted for the last time from my fellow-traveller the black- 
smith, whose kind solicitude for my welfare had been so 
conspicuous, and about ten o'clock departed from Soolo. .We. 
travelled this day through a rocky and hilly country, along 
the banks of the river Kiicko j aiyd at smTset came to tire 
village of Soonio, where we slept 

February 4.— We dopailed from Soomo, aucl continued 
wr route along tire banks of the Kiieko, whit h are eveay* 
where well cultivated, and swarm with inhabilanls. At ihU 
time they were increased by tire niimber of people that Ira 
flown thither from Kaarta, on account of the llarabatra war. 
In the afternoon we reached Kimo, a large village, the 
residence of Madi Konko, governor of the hilly country of 
Kjiisson, which is called Sonoma. Viom hefree the guides 
appointed by the king of Kau>son returned, to ^oin in the 
'fepidition against Kajaagaj and 1 waited until the 6th 
bwte I could prevail on Madi Konko to appoint the % 
gnida to Kaaxftu 

F^mtty 7.— Departing ftom Kimo, with Madi Kionfecf'i 
sWfcj A ^de, we continued our course along the bkftks bf 
the unta the> afternoon, when we arrived It 
nf cttnSadefalfle tcrwtj, The Kiieko ia here hat it 
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nvuletj this beautiful stream tabes its rise a little to the 
eastward of this town, and descends with a rapid and 
noisy current, until it^aches the bottom of the high hill 
call^ Tappa, where ir becomes more placid, and winds 
gently" through ^he lovely plains of Kooniakaryj after 
w'hich, ^having received an additional branch from die 
north, it is lost in the Senegal, somewhere near the £Als of 
Felow. • 

* February 8 . — This day we travelled over a rough stony 
country] and having passed Seimpo and a number of other 
villages, arrived in the afternoon at Lackarago, a small 
village which stands upon the ridge of hills that separates 
the kingdoms of Kasson and Kaaila, In the com.'se of the 
3ay,*we passed many hundreds of people flying from Kaarta 
with their familias and ^ccts. 

February 9 . — Early in Uxe morning, we departed front 
Lackarago, and a little to the eastward came to the brow of 
a hill from whence we had an extensive view of the country. 
Towards the south-east were perceived some very distant 
•drills, which our guide told us were the mountains of Foola- 
doo. We travelled with great difliculty down a stony and 
abrupt precipice, and conUnued our way in the bed of a 
dry river course, where the ttees, meeting over-head, mad^t 
the place dark and cooL J[n a little time we reached the 
bottom of this romantic glen, and about ten o’clock emerged 
jarotn beC^veen two rocky hills, and found ourselves op the** 
leyel and sandy plains of Kaarta. At noon we arrived, at a 
iorree, or watering-place, where, for a few strings of beads, 

I purchased as much milk and com-meal as we could ept j 
ipdeUd, provisions are here so Cheap, and the shepherds tiw 
ha. such afflAence, that tliey seldom ask return for what' 
t a travdler receives from them. Fiqto. litiijia 
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koireej we reached Feesurah at sunset, where we toofe up 
our lodging for the night. 

F^bnioty lo— “We continued aJj^Feesmah all this day, 
to have a few clothes washed, ana learn moie exnctijr the 
situation of affairs before we ventured towaids the capital 

February ii.— Our landloid, taking advantage^ of the 
state of the country, demanded so extravagant a 
sum for oui lodging, that, suspecting he" wished for an 
opportunity to quarrel with us, I refused to submit to his 
fy nr b it anr demand j but my attendants were so much 
frightened at the reports of appi caching war, that they 
refused to pioceed any farther, unless I could settle matteia 
with him, and induce him to accompany us to Keramoo, for 
our protection on the road. This 1 accomplished jjiritli some 
difficulty •, aud by a present of a bl^ket whfch 1 had brought 
with me to sleep in, and for which our landloid had con« 
ceived a very great liking, mailers wcic at length ainicaWy 
adjusted, and he mounted liis horse and led the way. He 
was one of those negioes who, together with the ceremonial 
part of tlie Mohammedan religion, retain all their aacieW^ 
superstitions, and even drink strong liquors. They are 
c^ed Johars, or Jowars, and in this kingdom form a very 
numerous and powerful tiibe. We had no sooner got into 
a dark and lonely part of ihe^ first wood, than ho made a 
sign for us to stop, and, taking hold of a hollow piece of 
''bamboo, that hung as an amulet round his necKJ whistled 
veiy loud three limea I confess I was somewhat startled, 
tiimkiag it was a signal for some of liis companions to come 
and^attack usj but he assured me that it was done merely 
with a view to ascertain what success we were likely to meet 
vidtit os. out prescoj Journey. He then dismoufited, l4d hie 
sppac iUaoS$ the t(^, M imving said a numhet of 
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l^ayers, concluded with three loud whistles ; after whidi he 
listened for some time, as if in expectation of an answer, and 
receiving none, told u^e might proceed without fear, for 
ther%w*s no danger. About noon we passed a number of 
large villages qujte deserted, the inhabitants having fled into 
Kasson^to avoid the honors of war. We reached Karan- 
kalla at sunset : this formerly was a large town, but having 
been plundered*by the Bambarrans about four years ago, 
nearly one half of it is sUil in ruins. 

February la. — ^At daylight we departed from Karan- 
kalla, and as it was but a short day’s journey to Kemmoo, 
we travelled slower than usual, and amused ourselves by 
collecting sucli eatable fruits as grew near the road-side. 
About n(5jDn we saw at a distance the capital of Kaarta, 
situated in the middle of an open plain — the country foi 
two miles round being cleared of wood, by the great con 
sumption of that article for building and fuel — and wo 
entered the town about two o'clock in the afternoon. 

We proceeded, without stopping, to the court before the 
.-Isiog's residence! but I was so completely surrounded by 
the gazing multitude, that I did not attempt to dismount 
but sent in the landlord and Madi Konko’s son, to acquaint 
the king of my arrival. In a little time they returned, 
accompanied by a messengej from the king, signifying that 
he would see me in the evening j and in the meantime, the 
messenger had orders to procure me a lodging, and see** 
that die crowd did not molest me. He conducted me into 
a court, at the door of which he stationed a man, with a 
stick in his hand to keep off the mob, and then shewed me 
a large hut in which I was to lodge. I had scarcely seated 
myself in this famous apartment when^the mob entered; 
It ;yas found impossible to keep them out, and I was jsut' 
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rounded by as many as the hut could contain, When the 
first party, however, had seen me, p,nd asked a few qiies« 
tlons, they retired to mate room fod* another company j and 
in this manner the hut was filled and ^mptied'^lhtrteen 
different limes. 

A little befoie sunset, the king sent to inform me that he 
was^it leisure, and wished to sec me. I followed the mes- 
senger tlirough a number of courts smrounded witli high 
walls, where I observed plenty of diy grass bundled up like 
hay, to fodder the horses, in case the town should be 
invested. On enteiing the couit in which the king was 
sitting, I was astonished at the number of his attendants, 
and at the good order that seemed to prevail aniong them^: 
they were all seated — the fighting men on the king’s right 
hand, and the women and child^n on the leff, leaving a 
space between them for my passage. The king, whose 
name was Daisy Koorabani, was not to be dislinguished 
fixim his subjects by any superloiily in point of dress; a 
bank of earth, about two feel high, upon which was spread 
a leopard’s skin, constituted tlie only mark of royal digmijr 
When I had seated myself upon tlie ground before him, and 
related the various circumstances that had induced me to 
pass through his couniiy, and my reasons for soliciting his 
protection, he appeared pcrfeatly satisfied,* but said it was 
fiot in his power at present to afford me much assistance, 
■for that all sort of communication between Kaarta and 
Bambaira had been intenupted for some time past j and'His 
M^nsong, the king of Bambarra, with bis army, had mjtwed 
Fobladoo in Ms way to Kaarta, there was but little hope of 
iay,reaphing Bambaira by any of the usual routes, iues- 
madi ns, coming^^om an enemy’s countjy, f should cert- 
taifily plundered, or taken for a spy. U his coiyjtrjp 
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had been at peace, he said, I might have remained with 
him until a more favourable opportunity offered \ but, as 
matters stood at prcseiJV he did not wish me to continue iir 
ICaajilia, afor fear some accident should befall me, in which 
case my countr^ien might say that he had murdered a 
white man, He would therefore advise me to return into 

^ a 

Kasson, and remain there until the war should termiSSate, 
which would prdbably happen in die course of three or four 
naonths, after which, if he was alive, he said, he would be 
glad to see me, and if he was dead, his sons would take 
care of me. 

This advice was certainly well meant on the part of the 
king, and perhaps I was to blame in not following it j but I 
tSfleAed ^at Ae hot months were approaching, and I 
dreaded the thoughts of ^spending the rainy season in the 
interior of Afiica. These considerations, and the aversion 
I felt at the idea of leturning witliout having made a greater 
progress in discovery, made me determine to go forwards } 
and though the king could not give me a guide to Bambarra, 
I «begged that he would allow a man to accompany me as 
near the frontiers of his kingdom as was consistent with 
safety. Finding that I was determined to proceed, the king 
told me that one route still remained, but that, he said, was 
by no means free from dagger — ^which was to go from 
Kaarla into the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar, from whence 
I might p&ss, by a circuitous route, into Bambarra, If I 
wished to follow this route, he would appoint people to 
conduct me to Jarra, the frontier toivn of Ludamar, He 
then inquired very paiticularly how I bad been, treated since 
1 had left the Gambia, and asked, in a jocular way, how 
many slaves f expected to cany home witl^me on retutft 
He was about to proceed, when a man mounted on a fine 
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Moorish horse, which was covered wUh sweat and foan^ 
entered the court, and signifying that he had sometliing of 
importance to communicate, the immediately took up 
lus sandals, which is the signal to strangers to wtiise. I 
accordingly took leave, but desired niy l?oy to stay about , 
,the place, in order to learn something of the intelligence 
thar this messenger had brought. In about an hour tile 
boy returned, and informed me that the^Bambarra army 
had left Fooladoo, and was on its march towards Kaartlij 
that the man I had seen, who had brought this intelligence, 
was one of the scouts, or watchmen, employed by tire king, 
each of whom has his particular station, (commonly on some 
rising ground,) from whence he has the best view of the 
country, and watches the motions of lire enemy. ^ * * 

February 13. — At daylight I sent ray.horse-pistols and 
holsters as a present to the king, and being very desirous to 
get away from a place which was likely soon to become the 
Seat of war, I begged the messenger to inform the king that 
I wished to depart from Kommoo as soon as he should find 
it convenient to appoint me a guide. In about au hour'the 
king sent hra riressenger to thank me for the present, and 
eight horsemen to conduct me to Jarra. They told me that 
the king wished me to proceed to Jarra with all possible 
expedition, that they might rr^jtunr before any thing decisive 
should happen between the armies of Bambarra and Kaarta, 
We accordingly departed forthwith from KemraDo, aqcom* 
parried, by three qf Daisy's sons, and about two hundred 
iuKsemen, who kindly undertook to see me a little way oit 
dry .journey, 
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the Iveriing of the day of our departure from 
Kemmoo, (the king’s eldest son and great part of 
^1^ the horsemen having returned,) we reached a village 
called Marina, where we slept During the night some 
thieves broke into the hut where I had deposited my bag- 
^age^ and having cut open one of my bundles, stole a 
quantity of beads, part of my clothes, and some amber and 
gold, which happened to jre in one of the pockets. 1 com- 
plained to my protectors, but without effect The next day 
(February i 4 lh) was far advanced before we departed from 
Maiina, and we travelled slowly, on account of the exces- 
sive heati until four o’clock in the afternoon, when two 
n(%roes were observed sitting among some thorny bushes, 
at a little distance from the road, The king’s people, 
taking it for granted that they were runaway slaves, cocked 
flreir muskets, and rode at full speed in different directions 
through the bushes, in order J;o surround then^, and prevent 
their escaping. The negroes, however, waited with great 
composure until we came witliin bowshot of them, when 
ea^ of them took from his quiver a handful of arrows, and 
putting two betweep his tee^ and one in his how, waved 
to us with his hand to keep at a distance ; upon which one 
of the khig’s people called out to the strangers to 
acootSit of themsdvea They sai4 that ‘^tiiey 
'1hl|i¥4i of Too):da> A neighbouring village, and bud oofno 
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10 that place to gather tmberoni^sJ* These are small farim 
aceoas berries, of a yellow colour and delicious taste, which 
I knew to be tlifi fiuit of the rhamnits loins ofliinninus. 

Tire lotus is very common in all the kingdoms -jivhifCh I 
viaited j but is found in the giealest plenty on the 'sandy 
soil of Kaarta, Lndamar, and the northern parts of T 3 am« 
barro, wheie it is one of the most common shrubs of tlie 
country, I had observed die same species ut Gambia. 

As this shrub is found in Tunis, and also in the negro 
kingdoms, and as it furnishes the natives of tlie latter with 
a food resembling bread, and also with a sweet IwjUQr, 
which is much relished by them, there can be little doubt 
of its being the lotus luenlioued by Pliny as the fooil of the 
Twybian Lotophagi. An army may veiy well havg beefi feC 
with the bread I have lasted, made of the meal of the fruit, 
as is said by Pliny to have been done in Lybia j and as tlte 
taste of the bread is sweet and agreeable, it is not likely 
that the. soldiers would complain of it. 

We aiiived in the evening at the village of Toordaj when 
all the rest of the king’s people turned back except two, 
who remained with me as guides to Jarra. 

Bibruajy rs — I departed from Toordo, and about two 
o’clock came to a considerable town, called Funingkedy, 
As wa approached the town, the inhabitants were much 
ftlatmed ; for, as one of my guides wore a turbah, they mis- 
rvtobk us for some Moorish banditti. Thrs misapptehensioh 
was soon cleared up, and we werewellrccervedl^y a Garhl# 
who resides at this town, and at whose hous^ we 

1 6.— We were informed that a number- of 
^oplg wb((ld go from this town to Jarra on the’dey jS!iU<;riw 
“ and as "tire lt<||id was much infested by thc 
stay accompany the ttaveDet% 


•5 
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’ About two o'clock, as I was l 5 fing asleep upon a bullock’s 
hide behind the door of the hul, I was awakened by the 
screams of women, an(J a general cUtnouf and confusion 
amo^g Jjhe inhabitants. At first I suspected that the Barn- 
barrans had acti^lly entered the town j but, obseinng my 
boy upon the top of\one of the huts, I called to him to know 
what wdh the matter A He informed me that the Mooisavere 
come a second 4:ime to steal the cattle, and that they were 
Upw dose to the town. I mounted the roof of the hut, and 
obsei-vod a large herd of bullocks coming towards the town, 
followed by five Moors on horseback, who drove the cattle 
forward with their muskets. When they had reached the 
wells, winch are close to the town, the Moors selected from 
^Jie^erd sixteen of the finest beasts, and drove them off at 
full gallop. During this transaction, the townspeople, to 
the numbw of five huntlred, stood collected close to the 
walls of the town j and when the Moors drove the cattle 
away, though they passed widuii pistol-shot of them, the 
iirliabltants scarcely made a show of resistance. X only saw 
fi;)nr muskets fired, which, being loaded witlx gunpowder of 
the negroes’ own manufacture, did no execution. Shortly 
after tins I observed a number of people supporting a young 
man upon, horseback, and conducting him slowly towards 
the town. This was one of the herdsmen, who, attempting 
(;0 throw his spear, had bee4 wounded by a shot from ope 
of the Moors. His motlxer walked on before, quite ftandc, 
^th gri6f, clapping her hands, and enumerating the good 
qu^tips of her son. Ee mqffo fmip / (“ He never told a 
lie 1”). said the disconsolate mother, as her wounded $On 
xifas ciairicd in at the gate—^'e naffio f«m, aiadu/ 
neves tpld<!a lie; po, never I”) When fteyhad con^ws^- 

tto tp his hut, afid iaid him won a mt ah the epeqji^iiil 
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joined in lamenting his fate, by screaming and howling in 
the most piteous manner. 

After their grief had subsided a ^ttle, I was desired to 
examine the wound. I found tlmt the ball hadin parsed 
quite through his leg, having fractured b) 5 th bones a little 
below the knee : the poor boy was fi^it from the loss of 
blood, and his situation witiial so vwy precarious^ that 1 
could not console his relations with any great hopes of his 
recovery. However, to give him a possible chance, I Ob' 
served to them that it was necessary to cut off Iris leg above 
the knee; tliis proposal made every one start with horror j 
they had never heard of such a method of cure, and Would 
by no means give their consent to it ; indeed, they evidently 
considered me as a sort of cannibal for proposing so,cniel'an(f 
unheard-of an operation, which, in their opinion, would be 
attended with more pain and dan^r than thp wound itself. 
The patient was therefore committed to die core of some 
old bushreens, who endeavoured to secure him a passage 
into paradise, by whispering in his ear some Arabic sen* 
tences, and desiring him to repeat them. After many ws* 
successful attempts, the poor heathen at last pronouncedi 
Lf iUqh d Allah^ Mohamet rasowl oJlahi} (“There Is but 
one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet;”) and the disciples 
of the Prophet assured his mother that her son had given 
sufficient evidence of his faitlij and would be happy In » 
,<Uture state. He died the same evening, • 

Fdrmry 17. — ^My guides informed me that, in order Jo 
avoid the Moorish banditti, it was necessary to travel in the 
night j we accordingly departed from Funingkedy in the 
afternoon^ accompanied by about thirty pai^le, ositrylnij 
fedjr'effecfe with ^em into Ludamar, for feat'Mf die wnn 
we travelled witlv’great silence and expedition 
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night, when we slopped in a sort of enclosure, near a small 
village } but the thermometer being so low as 68 degrees, 
none of the negroes c^ld sleep on account of the cold. 

A daybreak on the i8tli we resumed our journey, and 
at eiglit o’clock pSteed Simbing, the frontier village of X/uda- 
mar, situated on a narrow pass between two rocky hills, and 
surrounded with a nigh wall. Pi-om this village Major 
Houghton (being deserted by his negro servants, who re- 
fused to follow him into the Moorish country) wrote his last 
letter with a pencil to Dr Laidley. This brave but unfortu- 
nate man, having surmounted many difficulties, had taken a 
northerly direction, and endeavoured to pass through the 
kingdom of Ludamar, where I afteiwaids learned the follow 
ing particulars concerning his melancholy fate: — On his 
arrival at Jarra, he goj acquainted with certain Moorish 
merchants who were travelling to Tisheet (a place near the 
salt pits in the Great Desert, ten days’ journey to the north- 
ward) to purchase salt ; and the Major, at the expense of a 
musket and some tobacco, engaged them to convey him 
tlKther. It is impossible to form any other opinion on this 
determination, than that the Moors intentionally deceived 
him, either with regaid to the route that he wished to pur- 
sue, or the state of the intermediate countiy between Jarra 
and Tonlbuctoo. Their intention probably was to rob and 
leave him in the desert At the end of two days be sus- 
pected their tieacheiy, and insisted on returning to Jarra." 
.liinding him persist in this determination, the Moors robbed 
him of everything he possessed, and went off with their 
camels ; the poor Major being thus deserted, returned on 
foot to a watering-place in possession of the Moors, called 
Tttrra. H§ had been some days without food, and the 
ubf^eling Moors refusing to give him any, he sank afljaet < 
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under his distresses. Whether he actually perished ai 
hunger, or was murdered outright hy the savage Moham- 
medans, is not certainly known ; his^ody was dragged into 
the woods — and I was she^vn at a distance the sptft Where 
his remains were left to petish. jT 

About four miles to the north of Simbing, we came to a 
smalT stream of water, where we obseived a number of wild 
horses: they were all of one colour, and galloped awaj^ 
from us at an easy rate, frequently stopping and looking 
back. The negroes hunt them for food, and their flesh is 
much esteemed. 

About noon we arrived at Jaira, a large town situated at 
the bottom of some rocky hills. 



HAPTER I 3 C. 

town of Jarra is of considerable extent—the 
ises are built of clay and stone internuxed--' 
clay answering the piuTDose of mortar. It 
is situated in the Mooiish kingdom of Ludamaxj but 
the major pait of the inhabitants are negroes, from the 
bowsers of the southern states, who prefer a precarious pro- 
tection utsder the Moors, which they purchase by a tribiile> 
rather than continue exj^osed to their predatory hoslilitlesi 
Tire tribute they pay is considerable j and they manifest 
towards their Moorish sttperiors lire most unlimited obe- 
dleucfe and submission, and arc treated by them rrilh tho 
trtmost indignity and contempt. The Moors of this, and 
iHb other states adjoining the country of the negroes, re- 
semble in their persona the Mulattoes of the West Indies, 
to so great a degree as not easily to be distinguished flroin 
I them j and) in truth, Ure present generation seem to be a 
mixed race bclwen the M901S (properly so caDetl) of tire 
north and the negroes of the south, possessing many of the 
ryorst quahties of both nations. 

^Of the origin of these Moorish tribes^ as distinguished 
from the inhabitairts of Barbaty, from whom they axe diriided 
by the Great Desert, nothing farther seems to be knowti than 
what is related by John Leo, the African, whose aCctWnt 
may be abridged as follows 5— 

' 0 pfbre litre Arabian conquest; abput fire middle bf 
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jeventli century, dl the iuhahitants of Afiica, whether th^ 
were descended fiom Ninnulians, Phoenicians, Carihagini' 
ans, Romans, Vandals, or Goths, were comprehended under 
the general name of Mauri, or Moors. All thes^ n^iona 
were converted to tire religion of Mohj|;mmed during the 
Arabian empire under die Kaliphs. A^ut this time many 
of die Numidian tribes, who led a^andering life in the 
desert, and supported themselves upon the.produce of their 
cattle, retired southward across the Great Desert to avoid 
the fury of the Arabians} and by one of those tribes, says 
Leo, (that of Zanhaga,) were discovered, and conquered, the 
negro nations on the Niger. By the Niger is here undoubfr 
edly meant the river of Senegal, which in the Mandingo 
language is Bafing, or the Black River. /~ *' 

To what extent these people are now spread over the 
African continent it is difficult to {^certain. There is reason 
to believe that their dominion stretches from west to east, 
in a narrow line or belt, fiom the mouth of the Senegal {on, 
the northern side of that river) to the confines of Abyssinia, 
They are a subtle and treacherous race of people, and t^a 
evhry opportunity of cheating and plundering the credulous 
and unsuspecting negroes. But their manners and general 
habits of hfe wiU be best explained as incidents occur in 
the course of my narrative. 

The difficulties we had alfcady encountered— the un» 
,^ettled state of the country — and, above all, the savage and 
overbearing deportment of the Moors — ^had so completely 
frightened my attendants, that they declared they woifid 
taffier relinquish every claim to reward, than proceed One 
step further to the eastward. Indeed, the danger they ih' 
Cmxed of being seized by the Moors, and sold ento slayejyji 
be<Jatper every day more apusaent! and I could not Omt', 
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dertin their apprehensions. In this situation, deserted by 
my attendants, and reflecting that my retreat was cut off by 
the war behind me, and that a Moorish country of ten days’ 
joui^ey Jay before me, I applied to Daman to obtain pe^ 
mission from Ali,;j^ chief or sovereign of Ludamar, timt I 
might pass througbrWs country unmolested into Bambarra j 
and I hfred one of Dean’s slaves to accompany me thither, 
as soon as such penmsaion should be obtained. A mes-’ 
STOger was depatched to Ali, who at this time was encamped 
near Benowm; and as a present was necessary in orderlo 
insure success, I sent him five garments of cotton cloth, 
which I purchased of Daman for one of my fowling-pieces. 
Fourteen days elapsed in settling this affair ; but on the 
cvenhig of the z6th of February, one of All’s slaves arrived 
with dhecQons, as he pretended, to conduct me in safely aS 
far as Goomba, and told hie 1 was to pay him one garment 
of blue cotton cloth for his attendance. My faithful boy^ 
observing that I was about to proceed without him, resolved 
to accotnpany me ) and told me, that though he wished me 
to^utn back, he never entertained any serious thoughts ojt 
deserting me, but had been advised to it by Johnson, with 
a view to induce me to return immediately for Gambia. 

FAruaty ay. — delivered most of my papers to Johh' 
son, to convey tliem to Gambia as soon as possible, reserv- 
ing a duplicate for myself in base of accidents, I likewise 
left in Daman’s possession a bundle of clothes, and other* 
things that were not absolutely necessary; for I wished to 
di^ninish my baggage as much as possible, that the Moors 
might have fewer inducements to plunder us. 

Things being thus adjusted, we departed from Jatrain^ 
forenoon, and slept atTroomgoomba, a small walled village, 
inhabited by a mixture of negroes and Moprs. On thjS dat/ 
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following (February s8th) we reached Quiraj and on the 
89th, after a toilsome journey over a sandy country, we 
came to Compe, a watering place belonging to the Moors ; 
from whence, on the morning following, we proceeded to 
Deena, a large town, and, like Jana, bml^f stone and clay. 
The Moors are here in greater propOTion to the negroes 
thaif at Jarra. They assembled roujfS the hut of tlie negro 
where I lodged, and treated me with the greatest insolence: 
they hissed, shouted, and abused me ; they even spit in rrijr 
face, with a view to irritate me, and afford them a pretext 
for seifing my baggage. Bul^ rinding such insults had not 
the desired effect, they had recourse to the final and deci* 
sive argument, that I was a Christian, and of course thorny 
property was lawful plunder to the followers of l^pharrimeth 
They accordingly opened my bundles, and robbed me of 
eveything they fiincied. My attendants, finding that every* 
body could rob me with impunity, insisted on reluming to 
Jarra. 

The day followng (March ad) I endeavoured, by all the 
means in my power, to prevail upon my people to go 
but they still continued oMnate \ and having reason to 
fear some further insult from the fartatic Moors, I resolved 
to proceed alone. Accordingly, the next morning, about 
two o’clock, I departed from^ Deena. It was moonlight j 
but die roaring of the wild boosts made it necessany to pro* 
ceed With caution. • 

When I had reached a piece of rising ground about h8!|f a 
ttilnfiom die town, I heard somebody halloo, and, iooTmrg 
back, saw my feilhful boy running after me. He infbttaed 
feat All’s man had gone back to Benowm, 

iiegro Was about to depart fo? Jarra? bufhei'rlji^ 
SWPp dotftili if I would stop a Htlil^ that he ^ 
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stiade the latter to Accompany ns, I waited accordingly, 
and in about an hour the boy returned with the negro \ and 
we continued travelling over a sandy country, covered chiefly 
vi^ith the ^ckpias giganfea, until mid-day, when Ave came to 
«a number of desert^ hutsj and seeing some appearances 
of water a little distance, I sent the boy to fill a soofroo ] 
but as he was examini™ the place for water, the roaring of 
a lion, that was p’l'obabl^on the same pursuit, induced the 
frightened boy to return in haste, and we submitted patie ntly 
to the disappointment In the afternoon we reached a town 
inhabited chiefly by Foulahs, called Samaming-koos. 

Next morning (March 4th) we set out for Sampaka; 
whiah place we reached about two o’clock. On the road 
we obd^od immense quantities of locusts ; the trees were 
quite black with them. ^ 

Sampaka is a large town, and when the Moors and Bam» 
barratis were at war, was thrice attacked by the former 3 but 
they were driven off with great loss, though the king of 
Batnbarra was afterwards obliged to give up this, end all 
the' other towns as far as Goomba, in order to obtain a 
peaqe. Here I lodged at the house of a negro who practised 
the Art of making gunpowder. He shewed me a bag of 
nitre, very white, but the crystals were much smaller than 
common. They procure it iq considerable quantities from 
the ponds, which are filled in the rainy season, and to which 
the cattle 'resort for coolness during the heat of the day. 
i^en the water is evaporated, a white efflorescence is oh* 
(Sved on the mud, which the natives collect and punfyin 
Such a manner as to answer their purpose. The MoOlpS 
supply them with Sulphur from the Meditenaneftn f audithe; 
jptocess is completed by pounfflng thh. i&Ssxsat arriulea 
tbgethcr in a wooden mortat. The gtaitu ate yety 
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and the sound of its explosion is by no means so shtup as 
that produced by European gunpowder. 

March 5. — We depaited from Satnpakaat daylight About 
noon we stopped a little at a village called Dangalir^ and 
in the evening arrived at Dalli. W^aw upon the road, 
two large herds of camels feeding. V^en the Moors turn 
thd& camels to feed, they lie up ^ of their fore legs to 
prevent thek straying. This happened to be a feast-tlay 
at D alli. and the people were dancing before the dootys 
house. But when they were informed that a white man was 
come into the town, they left off dancing, and came to the 
place where I lodged, walking in regular oider, two and 
two, with the music before them. They play upon a sprt oi 
flute j hut instead of blowing into a hole in tlig sie!^, they 
blow obliquely over the end, which is half shut by a thin 
piece of wood j they govern the I'olcs on tlie side willi thcit 
fingers, and play some simple and very plaindve airs. They 
continued to dance and sing until midnight 1 during which 
time I was surrounded by so great a crowd, os mode it 
necessary for me to satisfy their curiosity by sitting slillr 
March 6. — ^We sto^t here this morning, because some 
of the townspeople, who were going for Goombnon the day 
following, wished to accompany us j but in order to avoid 
the crowd of people which usually assembled in the even- 
ing, we went to a negro village to the east of Dalli, called 
- Bamee, where we ware kindly received by the'‘hospitable 
dooty, who on this occasion killed two fine sheep, andJOf 
vited his friends to come and feast with liim. ^ 

Meuvh 7. — Our landlord was so proud of the honour of 
entertaining a white man, that he insisted on my staying 
with hint and hls/dends until the cool of the dVehing, wiltefi 
he said he would conduct me to the next village. A; 
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now within two day^ journey of Goomba, I had no appr^ 
hensions from the Moors, and readily accepted the invite 
tion. I spent the forenoon vcsy pleasantly with these poor 
negroos : «their company was the more acceptable, as the 
,gentlene’ss of their r^^nners presented a striking contrast to 
the rudeness and barLarity of the Moora. They enlivened 
their conversation byNdiinking a fermented liquor mSlie 
from corn — the Same sdtt of beer that I have described 
in a former chapter j and better I never tasted in G reat 
Britain. 

In the midst of this harmless festivity, I flattered myself 
that all danger from the Moors was over. Taney had 
already placed me on the banks of the Niger, and presented 
to my itnagination a thousand delightful scenes in my future 
progress, when a party of Moors unexpectedly entered the 
hut, and dispelled the golden dream. They came, they 
said, by All’s orders, to convey me to his camp at Benowno. 
If I wont peaceably they told me, I had notlrinjr to fcar^ 
but if I refused, they had orders to bring me by force. 1 
was’^truck dumb by surprise and terror, which tlie Moots 
observing, endeavoured to calm my apprehensions, byr®. 
peating the assurance diat 1 bad nothing to fear. Their 
visit, they added, was occasioned by the curiosily of All’s 
wife Fatima, who had heard so much about Christians, thu 
she was very anxious to see one : as soon as her curiosity 
should be Satisfied, they had no doubt, they sold, that AJi 
wopld give me a handsome present, and send a person to 
cdndttct me to Bambarra. Finding entreaty and resistan^Q 
equally fruitless, I prepared to follow the messengers, and 
took leave of my landlord and his company wit^ great re- 
luctance, Accompanied by my faithful bpy-^fw Daiban'l 
slave made his escape on seeing the Moors — teUche^ 
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DaDi in flie evening ; where we were strictly watched hy the 
Moors during the night 

March 8 , — We were conducted by a circuitous path 
through the woods to Dangali, where we slept ^ a 

March 9 . — ^We continued our jouinw, and in the ailer- 
noon arrived at Sampaka, 

tfext morning (March loth) w^et out for Samaming' 
koos. On the road we overtook a ^froman and two boys, wi th 
an a ss j she informed us tliat she was going for Bamba^'a, 
but had been stopped on the road by a party of Moors, who 
had taken most of her clotlies, and some gold from her j and 
that she would be under the necessity of returning to Deena 
till lire fast moon was over. The same evening thejiew 
moon was seen, which ushered in the month ^EJiaiShadaTft. 
Large fires were made in different parts of the town, and a 
greater quantity of victuals tlmfr usual dressed upon the 
occasion. 

March ii. — ^By daylight the Moors were in readiness j 
but as I had suffered much from thirst on Iho road, I made 
my boy fill a soofroo of water for my own use, for the Mioora 
assured me that they should not lastc cither meat or drink 
until sunset. However, 1 foimd that the excessive heal of 
the sun, and tlie dust we raised in travelling, overcame their 
scruples, and made my soofroo a very usefiil part of our 
baggage. On our arrival at'Deena, I went to pay my re- 
spects to one of All’s sons. I found him sitting in a low 
but, witli five or six more of his companions, washing their 
hands and feet, and frequently t^ing water into tfeit 
tpoutha, gargling, and spitting it out again. I was nq 
Bqoner seated, than ho handed roe a double-barrelled guq* 
and told me to i|ye the stock of a blue colotlr, and repair 
on^ p£ (he Ipcka. I found great difficulty in 
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mm tnu I knew nothing about the matter. However, says 
he, if you cannot repair the gun, you shall give me some 
knives and scissors immediately; and when my boy, who 
actedj^LB jjiterpreter, assured him that I had no such articles, 
he hastily snatched up a musket that stood by him, cocked 
and putting the muzzle dose to the boy's ear, would cer- 
tainly haVb shot him dead upon the spot, had not the Mows 
wrested the musket firo^liim, and made signs for u$ to 
reOreat. 

Match 13 . — ^We departed from Deena towards Benowm^ 
and about nine o’clock came to a korree, whence the Moors 
were preparing to depart to the southward, on account of 
the scarcity of water ; here we filled our soofroo, and con- 
tinuediinpr jpurnoy over a hot sandy country, covered with 
small stunted shrubs, until about one o'clock, when the heat 
of the sun obliged us to '^top. But our water being cat. 
ponded, we could not prudently remain longer tha,n a few 
miffstef iff ccJJect a JiltJe gum, which is an exedJenr aso, 
codaneum for water, as it keeps the mouth moist, and allayii, 
for a* time, tlie pain in the throat. 

About five o’clock wo came in sight of Benowm, tha 
residence of Alt. It presented to the eye a great numbet 
of dirly-looking tents, scattered without order over alarg^ 

, space of ground j and among the tents appeared large herda 
of camels, cattle, and goats. “We readied the skirts of tlti^) 
camp a little befoie sunset, and, with much entreaty, pro- 
cured a little water. My arrival was no sooner observed, 
tie&L the people who drew water at the wells threw dowtt 
their buckets ; those in the tents mounted their horsps ; and; 
men, women, and children, came running or galloping, 
towards roe. I soon found royself surrounded by such ^ 
that I cptfid scarcely move;, one pulled my dotltei^ 
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another took off my hat, a third slopped me to examine my 
waistcoat buttons, and a fourth called out, £a ittah el Allak 
Mahamet raeowl allahi — (“There is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet ") — and signified, in a thjrca^sning 
manner, that I must repeat those worda We reached at 
length Ae king’s tent, where we found a great number of 
people, men and women, assemble^ Ali was sitting upon 
a black leather cushion, dipping ^few hairs from his upper 
Ij p \ a. female attendant holding up a looking-glass before 
hinu He appeared to be an old man, of the Arab cast, 
with a long white beard ; and he had a sullen and indignant 
aspect. He surveyed me with attention, and inquired of 
the Moors if I could speak Arabic ; being answered the 
negative, he appeared much surprised, and conlinuaid”8ileOt 
The surrounding attendants, and especially the ladies, wer4 
abundantly more inquisitive : thSy asked a Uiousand ques 
tionsj inspected every part of my apparel, searched my 
pockets, and obliged roe to unbutton ray waistcoat, and dis- 
play the whiteness of my skin ; they oven counted tny toes 
and fingers, as if they doubted whether I was in trrth a 
human being. In a little time the priest announcedi even- 
ing prayers ; but before the people departed, the Moor who 
tiad acted as interpreter, informed me that Ali was about to 
present me with something to eat ; and looking round, 1 
observed some boys bringing a will hog, wliich they tied to 
one of the tent strings, and AE made signs to me to kill and 
dress it for supper. Though I was very hungry, I did not 
think it prudent to eat any part of an animal so much'lile^ 
tested by the Moors, and therefore told him that I never 
ate such food. They then untied the hog, in hopes that it 
^ould run immediately at me — ^for they belie’^e that a great 
enmity subsists between hogs and Chr!srian&---'bu|i 
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they were disappointed j for the animal no sooner regained 
his liberty, than he began to attack indiscriminately every 
person that came in his way, and at last took shelter under 
the «ou<ji upon whidr the king was sitting. The assembly 
being thus dissolved, I was conducted to tlie tent of All’s 
chief slave, but was not permitted to enter, nor allowed to 
touch anything belongjng to it I requested sometliiilg to 
eat, and a little* boile^om, with salt and water, was at 
iSngth sent me in a wooden bowl ; and a mat was spread 
upon tire sand before the tent, on which I passed the night, 
surrounded by the curious multitude. 

At sunrise, AJi, with a few attendants, came on horseback 
to yiait me, and signified that he had provided a hut for me, 
‘frherNkWqpld be sheltered from the sun. I was accordingly 
conducted thither, and found the hut comparatively cool 
and pleasant ** 

I was no sooner seated in this my new habitation, than 
tlie Moors assembled in crowds to behold me } but 3 found 
it rather a troublesome levee, for I was obliged to take off 
on* of my stockings, and shew them my fool, and even to 
take off my jacket and waistcoat, to shew tltem how my 
my clothes were pul on and off: they weie mucli delighted 
with the curious contiivance of buttons. All this ivas to be 
repeated to eveiy succeeding visitor ; for such as had already 
seen these wonders, insisted dh their friends seeing the same] 
and in this manner I was employed, dressing and undressing, 
’buttoning and unbuttoning, from noon till night. About eight 
a^dock, Ali sent me for supper some kouskous and salt and 
water, which was very acceptable, being the only victuals I 
bad tasted since morning. 

I observes that in the night the Moors J^ept regular watah, 
and frequently looked into the hu^ to see if 1 was asleep; 

o 
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and if It was quite dark, they would light a wisp o» grass. 
A-bout two o’clock in the morning, a Moor entered the hut, 
probably with a view to steal something, or perhaps to 
murder me j and groping about, he laid his hand^up<^ my 
shoulder. As night visitors were at liest but suspicious 
cbaracters, I sprang up the moment he laid bis hand ujion ' 
m{?5 and the Moor, in his liaste to get off, stumbled over 
my boy, and fell with his face np^ the wild hog, which re- 
turne d the attack by biting the.Moor’s arm. The screams 
ot 'teiis man alarmed the people in the king’s tent, who im- 
mediately conjectured that I had made my escape, and a 
number of them mounted their horses, and prepared to 
pursue me. I observed upon this occasion that Ali did not 
sleep in his own tent, but came galloping upon ^ white 
horse from a small tent at a considerable distance i indeed, 
the tyianriical and cruel behaviour of this man made him 
so jealous of every person around him, that even his own 
slaves and domestics knew not where he slept. When the 
Moots had explained to him the cause of this outcry, they 
all went away, and I was permitted to sleep quietly 
toorning. 

13.— With the reluming day commenced the 
same round of insult and irritation — the boys assembled to 
beat die hog, and die men and women to plague the Chris- 
tian. It is impossible for me to describe the behaviour ot 
a peoi^e who study mischief as a science, and exult in the 
miseiies and misfortunes ot their fellow-creatures. 



CtlAFTES, X 



|HE Moots, thoi)gh very indolent themselves, «tt 
rigid tasf-mastenj, and keep every person under 
them in fiill emplo^ent My boy DembajR'’S 
sent to the woods to collect withered grass for Ali’# 
horses j and after a variety of projects concerning myself, 
tliey at last found out an employment for me : this was 
no other than the respectable office of harder. I was to 
make exhibition in this capacity in the royal pres' 

ence, and to be honoured^ with the task of shaving tIl^ 
head of the young prince of Ludamar, I accordingly 
seated myself upon ffie sand, and the boy, wth some hesi" 
tatlon, sat down beside me. A small razor, about three 
inches long, was put into my hand, and I u^as ordered to 
procAd j but whether from my own want of skill, or the 
improper shape of die instrument, I unfortunately made a 
slight incision in the boy’s head at the very commencement 
of the operation j and the king, observing the awkward 
manner in which J held the ra|or, concluded that his son's 
head was in Very improper hands, and ordered me to resign 
the razor and walk out of the tent. This I considered as a 
very fortunate circumstance j for I had laid it down as a 
to make myself as useless and insigniftcant as possible, 
as'dw only means of recovering my liberty. 

i$.-T5Four Moors arrived from Jana with Johnson 
(^nt«ipeter, having seised him before die had 
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any intimation of my confinement, and bringing with them 
a bundle of clothes that I had left at Daman Jumma’s house, 
for my use in case I should return by the way of Jarra. 
Johnson was led into All’s tent and examined j ithe^iundle 
was opened, and I was sent for to explain the use of th^ 
different articles. I was happy, however, to find^that John- 
wn had committed my papers to the charge of one of 
Daman’s wives. When 1 had/tJatisfied' Ali’s curiosity 
s pf pting the different articlixf' of apparel, the bundle was 
again tied up, and put into a large cow-skin bag tlrat stood 
in a corner of the tent. The same evening Ali sent three 
of his people to inform me that there were many thieves in 
the neighbourhood, and Urat to prevent the rest Of my things 
from being stolen, it was necessary to conveyrthem all into 
his tent. My clothes, instruments, and everything thut be* 
longed to me, were accordingly*^ earned away; and though 
the heat and dust made clean linen very necessary and re- 
freshing, I could not procure a single shirt out of the small 
stock I had brought along wtli me. Ali was, however, dls* 
appointed by not finding among my effects the quantity of 
gold and amber tliat he expected j but to make sure of 
every thing, he sent the same people, on tlie morning fol- 
lowing, to examine whether I had any thing concealed 
about my person. They, with their usual rudeness, searched 
every part of my apparel, afid stripped me of all my gold, 
amber, my watch, and one of my pocket compsikses j I had 
fortunately, in the night, buried the other compass in the 
sand— and this, with the dothea I had on, was ah that the 
tyranny of Ali had now left me. 

The gold and amber were highly giatifyi^ to Moorish 
ava^, but the ,pocket compass soon became an objd^i: of 
superstitious curiosity. All was reiy desirous to be ihjto^sd 
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Why that small piece of iron, the needle, always pointed to 
the Great Desert i and I found myself somewhat puzzled to 
answer the question. To have pleaded my ignorance, would 
have «reaSpd a suspicion that I wished to conceal the real 
truth from him ; I therefore told him that my mother resided 
Vor beyond the sands of Sahara, and tliat whilst she was 
alive the ^iece of iron would always point that way, afllT 
serve as a guide t» condil^ me to her, and that if she was 
delld it would point to he^gj^ve. Ali now look ed at t he 
compass witli redoubled amazement.; tumed-it round and 
round repeatedly ; but observing that it always pointed the 
same way, he took it up with great caution and returned it 
to ine, manifesting that he thought there was something of 
magic hijt, jnd that he was afraid of keeping so dangerous 
an instrument in his possession, ' 

March zo , — 'This moinfhg a council of chief men was 
held in All’s tent respecting me; their decisions, though 
they were all unfavourable to me, were differently related 
I by different persons. Some said that they intended to put 
roe death; others that I was only to lose my right hand : 
but the most probable account was tliat which I received 
from All’s own son, a boy about nine years of age, who 
came to me in the evening, and, with much concern, 
informed me fliat his unde had persuaded his father to 
put out my eyes, which they s91d resembled those of a cat, 
and that the bushreens had approved of this measure. 
His father, however, he said, would not put the sentence 
execution until Fatima the queen, who was at present 
in the north, had seen me. 

March 21 .— Anxious to know my destiny, I went to the 
kin^^^arlyin tEle morning; and as a num]j|er of bushreens 
a^drobled, 1 thoi^ht this a favourable opportunity of 
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discovering their intentions. I therefore began by be^ng 
his pennission to return to Jarra, which was flatly refused : 
his wife, he said, had not yet .seen me, and I must stay 
until she came to Benowin, after which I shonld 'be at 
liberty to depart; and that my horse, which had been, 
ighen away from me tlie day after I arrived, sliould be 
again restored to me. Unsatisfactoiy as tins answer was, I 
was forced to appear pleased ; aytvi as there was little hope 
of Bwhiog my escape at tins stt^on of the year, on account 
of the excess1vfc‘heat,*and the total want of water in tire 
woods, I resolved to wail patiently until the rains had set 
in, or until some more favourable opportunity should pre* 
sent itself. But “hope deferred malceth the heart sick," 
This tedious procrastination flom day to dayiTand tW 
thoughts of travelling through the negro kingdoms in the 
rainy season, which was now fast approaching, made me 
very melancholy; and having passed a restless night, 1 
found myself attacked, in the tnoTning, by a smart fever. \ 
had wrapped myself close up in my cloak with a view to 
induce perspiration, and was asleep, when a party of Moors 
entered the hut, and, with their usual rudeness, pulled the 
pulled the cloak from me. I made signs to them that I 
was sick, and wished much to sleep; but I solicited in vaifl! 
my distress was matter of sgort to them, and tliey endoa* 
voured to heighten it by every means in their power. Tn 
this perplexity, I left my hut, and walked to Some shady 
toes at a little distance from the camp, where 1 lay down, 
even here persecution followed me; and solitude virttt 
tnonght too great an indulgence for a distressed ChristfhiA. 
AJ^’s Sori} with a number of horstjmen, can^ galloping to 
£he pSa'ce, and cordeked me to rise and follow dienv t 
^<^ed th^ would allow me to remain where t U 
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was only for, a few hours j but they paid little attention to 
what I said j and, after a few threatening words, one of 
them pulled out a pistol from a leather bag, tliat was 
fastefled <to the pommel of his saddle, and, presenting it 
towards' me, snapped it t\vice. He did this with so much 
indifference, that I really doubted whether the pistol was 
loaded ; he cocked it a third time, and was striking ?Be 
fljpt with a pieeff of steal, when I begged them to desist, 
and returned tvith them t^ie camp. When we ente red 
All’s tent, we found him much out of hueawwr. "He called 
for the Moor’s pistol, and amused himself for some time 
with opening and shutting the panj at length, taking up 
hisipowdcr-hotn, be fresh primed it ; and, Uuning round to 
me witlwa menacing look, said something in Arabic, which 
I did not understand. I desired my boy, who was sitting 
before the tent, to inqnirl what offence I had committed s 
when I was informed, that having gone out of the camp 
without All’s permission, they suspected that I had some 
design of making ray escape } and that, in futufe, if I wW 
ffeeif without the skirls of the camp, orders had been given 
that I should be shot by the first person that observed pie. 

In the afternoon the horizon to the eastward was thick 
and hazy, and the Moors prognosticated a sand wind, which 
accordingly commenced on the morning following, and 
lasted, with slight intermissidhs, for two days. The for(!e 
of the wiifd was not in itself very great— it was what a sea 
pian would have denominated a brazt; but die quatjlity 
cf sand and dust carried before it was such as to darkdi^fi 
whole atmosphere. ' ^ 

^ Aiout thi^dme all the women of the camp had thefrfriist 
, jan^^idie ssnds of their fingers Staiped of a jjark 

aiftcietttdh whefihex was done fironi 
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of teligion, or by "way of oinaioent. The curiosity of the 
Moorish ladies had been very troublesome to me ever since 
my arrival at Beuowm ; and on the evening of the agth 
(whether from die instigation of others, or impcUerUby *heit 
own ungovernable curiosity, or merely out of frolic, I cantiot 
affirm), a party of them came into my hut, and gave me 
pISftily to understand that the object of their visft was to 
ascertain, by actual inspection, ^^ther the rite of circum- 
cisio n exten ded to the Nazarejp^^ (Christians) as well as to 
the foSowers ofeMsiiomet. • The reader will easily judge of 
my surprise at this unexpected declaration } and in order to 
avoid the proposed scrutiny, I thought it best to treat the 
business jocularly. I observed to them tliat it was got 
customary in my country to give ocular demo¥istt;itlan ih 
such cases before so many beautiful women; but that if 
all of them would retire, except the young lady to whom 
I pointed, (selecting the youngest and handbomost,) I would 
satisfy her curiosity. The ladies enjoyed the jest, and went 
away laughing heartily; and tlie young damsel herself to 
Vftom I had given the preference (though she did not sfraU 
herself of tire privilege of inspection) seemed no way dis- 
pleased at the compliment, for she soon aderwards sent me 
some meal and milk for my supper, 

March a8,— This morning a large herd of cattle arrived 
from the eastward, and one ofrthe drivers, to whom AU had 
dent my horse, came into my hut with the leg of an antelope 
as a presenl, and told me that my horse was standM besfore 
All’s tent In a little time Ali sent one of his slS^Sf to ih-» 
form me that in the afternoon I must be in readiness to ride 
out with him, as he intended to shew me to sothe Of hie 
Womeh, ^ *' 

About four o’clock, Ali, with idx of hlSjCoimiera, 
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riding to my hut, and told me to follow them, 1 readily 
complied. But here a new difficulty occurred. The Moors, 
accustomed to a loose and easy dress, could not reconcile 
thezqpelves to the appearance of my pmkten brerefies, which 
they saufwere not only inelegant^ but, on account of their 
* tightness, very indecent j and as this was a visit to ladies, 
Ali ordered my boy to bring out the loose doak which I h«d 
always worn since my arrival at Benowm, and told me to 
w\ap it close round me. visited the tents of four dif 
ferent ladies, at every one o^s hich I was pres aM^tfllCltli a 
bowl of milk and water. All these ladies were remarkably 
corpulent, which is considered here as the highest mark o( 
beauty. They were very inquisitive, and examined my hair 
anS ski^with great attention, but affected to consider me 
as a sort of inferior being to themselves, and would knit 
their brows, and seem to shudder, when they looked at the 
whiteness of my skin. 

The JVfoonj ate certainfy very good horBemen, They ride 
without fear — ^their saddles being high before and behind, 
affqjd them a very secure seat j and if they chance to ifaB, 
the whole country is so soft and sandy, that they are vejy 
seldom hurt Their greatest pride, and pne of their 'prin^ 
cipal amusements, is to put the horse to its full speed, and 
riien stop him with a sudden jerk, so as frequently to bring 
lum down upon his haunches<i Ah always rode upon a milk.^ 
white hoige, with its tail dyed red. He never walked, 
unlsss'Wjiea he went to say his prayers ; and even in the 
nighty three horses were always kept ready saddled, 
*at a little own tent. The Moors set aveity 

high yalafe upon their horses j for it is by their superior ffeet- 
ness that thCy ate enabled to make so many predatory 
(ntrrions into the negro countries TbeyTeed them three or 
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four times a-day, and generally give them a large quantity 
of sweet milk in the evening, wliiclt the horses appear to 
relish very much. 

April 3, — This forenoon a child, which had hegn asms 
time sickly, died in the next tent j and the mother and rein., 
tions immediately began tlie death-lvowl. They were joined 
by^ number of female visitors, who came on purpose to 
assist at this melancholy concert .1 had ito oppoitunity of 
seein g the b urial, whicli is geg^Kuly performed secretly, in 
the dusk dfTi iv « <>tor . i ngw.»i!;g1^uently at only a few yaidV 
distance fiom the tent Over the grave they plant one par- 
ticular shrub, and no stranger is allowed to pluck a leaf, or 
even to touch it— so great a veneration have they for ^he 
dead. v * 

A^ril 7. — ^About four o'clock in the afternoon a whirl- 
wind passed tlirough the camp rfilh such violence that it 
overturned three tents, and blew down one side of my hut 
These vhhlmii 4 s frois the Crest Desert, atnl at this 
season of the year are so common that I liave seen five or 
six of them at one time. They carry up quantities of sand 
to an. amazing height, which lesomble, at a distance, ito 
mkny moving pillars of smoke. 

The scorching heat of the sun, upon a dry and sandy 
country, makes the air insufferably hot. Ali having robbed 
me of my thermometer, I hadfno means of forming a doin- 
-.pamtive judgment j but in the middle of the day? when tha 
beams of die vertical sun are seconded by the sconeWqg 
ftom the desert, the ground is frequently heaWdrtbsucat 
(^degree as not to be borne by the naked foot.> Even tba 
ndg^o ^aVea will not run from one tent to another wjife 
dut ^ndals,, At this time of the day Hdoi^.lle 
in^etched>at Jepgth in their tents, eiiheTj^ asleep, fst une®^^ 
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to move j and I have often felt the wind so hot, that I could 
not hold my hand in the current of air which came through 
the crevices of my hut witliout feeling sensible pain. 

AjriiS . — Thfg day the wind bJow fiom the south-west; 
and iif the night there was a heavy shower of rain, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning. 

Aprit 10 . — In the evening the tabala^ or large drum,"^ 
J)cat to annouctee a weddmg, which was held at one of 
the neighbouring tents. >^eat number of people of both 
sexes assembled, but withou^HafcdiUt]tfa^4flmty which 
take place at a negro wedding. Heie was neither singing 
nor dancing, nor any other amusement that I could per- 
ceive. A, woman was beating the drum, and the othef 
womiSn^jokiing at times like a chorus, by setting up a shrill 
scream, and at the same time moving their tongues from 
one side of the mouth to tire other with great celerity. 1 
was soon tired, and had letumed into my hut, where I was 
sitting almost asleep, when an old woman entered with a 
wooden bowl in her hand, and signified that she bad brought 
m«*a present from the bride, liefore I tould recover from 
the surprise which *is message created, the woman dis* 
charged the contents of tlie bowl full in my face. Finding 
that it was the same sort of holy water with which, among 
the Jloltentots, a priest is said to sprinlde a newly-married 
couple, I began to suspect that the old lady was actuatitd 
by misdiftef or malice ; but slie gave me seriously to undeii 
stand that it was a nuptial benediction from the bride’s, own 
person^ and which, on such occasions, is always received 
by the young unmarried Moors as a mark of distinguished 
favour, l^is being the case, t wiped my face, and sent 
acknowledgments to the lady. The -jedding,, drum oows* 
tinued to beat^ and the women to sing, or^ratber whistleyJiOJ 
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Right About nine in the morning, the briile was brought 
in state fiom her mother's tent, attended by a number of 
women, who carried her tent, (a present from the husbanctj) 
some bearing up the poles, others holding by the jStWhgSJ 
and in this manner drey marched, whistling as formerly* 
until they came to the place appointed for her residend®* 
wfIStB they pitched tire tent The husband followed, with 
a number of men leading four bullocks, which they tied to 
the tent strings j and having killeji'^another, and distiibut#<l 
the heeTSigB asfltii^ peop^y .-thtf^remonv was concluded. 




CHAPTER XL 


* whde monijh had now elapsed since I was l^d 

rara into captivity, aasjM which time ea^ returning 
day brought me fre5fr'dIwlMuuai."*lTOtched yjg 
lingering course of the sun with anxiety, and blessed his 
evening beams as they shed a yellow lustre along the sa^^^JJ| 
floor of my hutj for it was then tliat my oppressors 
me, ac4 cdlowed me to pass the sultry night in solitude and 
reflection. 

About midnight a bo^l of kouskous, with some salt ^ 
water, were brought for me and my two attendants. This 
was OUT common fare, and it was all that was allowed ns 
to allay ttic cravings ot'tiur^er, ana' support nature tor t[j(j 
wliole of the following dayj for it is to be observed tlj^t 
this was the Mohammedan lent, and as the Moors keep thn 
fast with a religious strictness, they drought it proper 
compel me, though a Christian, to a similar observant 
Timfe, however, somewhat reconciled me to my situaticjn, 
I found that I could beaf hunger and thirst better th^n 
1 expected; and at length I endeavoured to beguile t^e 
tedious hours by learning to write Arabic, 

April 14 .— As Queen Fatima had not yet arrived, 
proposed to go to the north and bring her back with hii^ * 
but as the )jlace was two days’ jounrey from Benowm, it 
necessary to hpe some refreshment orhthe road; and 
SBSpi4ous of Arose about himi was so afraid of being 
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Bonetl, tliat he never ate anything but what was dressed undtar 
his own immediate inspection. A fine bullock was there- 
fore killed, and the flesh being cut up into thin slices, was 
dried in the sun, and this, with two bags of dry koi'isktftjs, 
formed his travelling provisions. 

.P revious to his departure, the black people of the town 
ofBenowm came, according to their annual custom, ^o shew 
their arras, and bring their stipulated tribvSte of corn and, 
cloth. They w ere but badly^^i^ — twenty-two with mus- 
kets, fortyor* teiy" wltl i f I g t vfand arrows, and nearly the 
same number of men and boys with spears only. They 
^arranged themselves before the tent, where they waited until 
their arms were examined, and some little disputes settled 
About midnight on the idth, Ali departed qrictlyTtom*' 
Benowm, accompanied by a few altundauti,. lie was ex- 
pected to return in the course of nfne or ten days, 

Ajiril i8.— Two days after the departure of Ali, a shercci 
arrived with salt and some otlicr articles from Walet, tha 
capital of the kingdom of Biroo. As there was no lent 
appropriated for him, he took up his abode in the same hut 
with me. He seemed to be a well-informed man, and hla 
acquaintance both with the Arabic and Bambarra tongues 
enabled him to travel with ease and safety through a num- 
ber of kingdoms} for though his place of residence was 
» Walet, he had visited Housaa, find had lived some years j}t 
^Ombuctoo. Upon my inquinng so particularly about the 
distance from Walet to Tombuctoo, he asked me if I 
intended to travel that wayj and being answered in tho 
affirmaldve, he shook his head, and said, it would not 
f^h Christians, were looked upon there ajsthe deVli’S 

tllildrenj aad eneoftes to the Prophet. , From him 1 learxt^ 
the fo^w^ ^l^culam t-*‘Thnt Boust^ T|ra$i the 
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town he had ever seen : that Walel was larger than Toffli 
buctoo, but being remote from tire Niger, and its trade con* 
sisling chiefly of salt, it was not so much resorted to hy 
strattgers^ that between Benowm and Walet ryas ten days’ 
journey*; but the road did not lead tluough any remarkable 
' towns, and travellers supported themselves by puichasi^ 
milk froifl the Arabs, who keep their herds by the watenng- 
;^aces ; two of dm days’ journeys was over a sandy country, 
wthout water. From Wakt to Tombuctoo was eleven days 
more ; but water was more pfelitiMpjjaA-thci^umey was 
usually perfoimed upon bullocks. He said there were many 
Jews at Tombuctoo, but they all spoke Arabic, and used 
the^ same prayers as the Moors. He frequently pointed 
his band, t^i the south-east quarter, or rather the east by 
south, observing that Tombuctoo was situated in that direc- 
tion j and though I made him repeat this information again 
and again, I never found him to vary more than half a point, 
which was to the southward. > 

A^ril 24. — ^This morning Shereef Sidi Mahomed Mooia 
Abdula, a native of Morocco, arrived with five bullocks 
loaded with salt. He had formerly resided some months at 
Gibraltar, where he had picked up as much Englrsli as 
enabled him to make himself understood. He informed 
me that he had been five monlha in coming from Santa 
Cruz; but that great part of»the time had been speirt in 
trading. When 1 requested him to enumerate the days 
employed in travelling from Morocco to Ben9WTO, be gave 
them as follows ;■ — To Swera, three days ; to Agadicr, three i 
to Jinikin, ten; to Wadenoon, four; to Lakeneig, fivej 
to Zseriwin-zerimani, five; to Ti&heeti ten; to Bajo^pa, 
ten — ^in all, Sfty days,; but travellers u^ally teSt a long 
Vfhite at Jimkin and Ilsheet-Tat the lattffl'>iQj^‘»Ui^ 
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they dig the lock salt, which is so great an article o) cum' 
meice with the negroes. 

In conversing with these sheieeft,and the dilfoient strangers 
that resorted to the camp, I passed my lime with nth«i?less 
uneasiness limn formerly. On the other hand, as the dress- 

of my victuals was now left entirely to the care of All's 
slaves, over whom I had not fire smallest control, I found 
myself but rll suppHed, worse even than In the fast month*: 
for two s^wessive nightsthey neglected to send us out 
accustomed meal'y iiiif*^ough my boy went to a small 
negro town near the camp, and begged with great diligence 
from hut to hut, he could only procure a few handfuls ol 
ground nuts, which he readily shared with me. ^ « 

We had been for some days in daily cxpcctution of Afi's 
retam fiom Snheel (or tlie north country) with his wife 
Fatima. In the meanwhile, Ma^song, king of Sambarra, as 
I have related in Chapter ihll,, had sent to All for a patty 
of hoise to assist in storming Gedingooma. With this de* 
mand Ali had not only refused to comply, but had treated 
the messengers wish great haughtiness and contempt ,‘rupon 
which Mansong gave up all thoughts of taking tire town, 
and piepamd to cliastise Ali for his contumacy. 

Things were in this sitoadon when, on the splh of April, 
a messenger arrived at Benowm with the disagreeable Intel* 
ligence that the Bambona tmy was approaching the fton* 
" tiers of Ludamar. This threw die whole countfy into con- 
fusion, and in the afternoon All’s son, with about twewy 
horsemen, atrivedat Benowm. He ordered all the cattle to 
be iftiven away immediately, all the tents to be struck, ahd 
thie people to hold themselves in readiness to,.depart fit day. 
light the next morning. * 

.Airii 30 ,*'vAt daybreak the wi^olo camp was in 
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The baggage was caiiied upon bullocks — the two tent poles 
being placed one on each side, and the different wooden 
articles of the tent distiibuled in like manner j the tent 
cloth was thrown over all, and upon this was commonly 
placed otte or two women j for the Mooiish women are very 
6ad walkers. The king's favourite concubines rode upon 
camels, wifli a saddle of a particular construction, and a 
canopy to shelter them from the sun. We proceeded to the 
northward until noon, when the king’s son ordered the whole 
company, except two tents, to entPlP* Ihilnlr tow ■(food which 
was upon our nght. I was sent along ■with the two tents, 
and arrived in the evening at a negro town called Parani : 
here jve pitched the tents m an open place at no great dis- 
tance frSm J:h« to^wn. 

May I. — ^As I had some reason to suspect that this day 
was to he considered ^ a fast, I went in the morning 
to the negro town of Farani, and begged some provisions 
from thft dooty, who readily supplied my wants, and desired 
m® to come to his house eveiy day duiing my stay in the 
naigttb^hihood. These hospitable people aie looked upon 
fay t|ieiiafoor« as an abject race of slaves, and are treated 

4w 3 *“-We departed from the ■vidnity of Farani, a^d 
after f circuitous route through the ■woods, arrived at Ali’s 
camp in the afternoon. This encampment was larger tljan 
that of Benowm, and was situated in the middle of a thick, 
wood, about two miles distant from a negro tovta called 
Bijbaker. I immediately waited upon Ali, in orejer to pay 
my respects to Queen Fatima, who had come with him frew 
S^eeL He sejmed much pleased with my coming, Ihbole 
hands with me, and informed his wife that Ifvms the Chrift; 
tjiani *8he ivas a woman of the Arab cast, ■with long bladi 

K 
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and remarkably corpulent. Slie appeared at first rather 
shocked at the thought of having a Christian so near her j 
hut when 1 had, by means of a negro boy who spoke the 
Mandingo and Arabic tongues, answered a great <man9 ques- 
tions which hei curiosity suggested respecting the country of 
...Jihe Chnstians, she seemed moie at ease, and presented mo 
with a bowl of milk, which I considered as a very favourable 
omen. ' y 

The heat was now almM|t-i»sufferablo — all nature seemed 
sinking nn3er it* — ^rrEstont country presented to the eye 
a dreaiy expanse of sand, with a few stunted trees and 
prickly bushes, in the shade of which the hungry cattle 
lidfcd up the withered grass, while the camels and £oats 
picked off the scanty foliage. The scarcity‘*iof’ water was 
greater here than at Benowm. Day and night the wells 
’Were crowded with cattle, lorfing and fighting with each 
other to come at the troughs. Excessive thirst made many 
of them furious ; others, being too weak to contend for the 
water, endeavouied to quench their Uiirst by devouring the 
black mud fiom the guUeis near the wells, which t]aey did 
with gieat avidity, though it was commonly fatal to them. 

One night, having solicited in vain for water at the camp, 
and being quite feveiish, I resolved to try my fortune at the 
wells, wbidi were about half a mile distant from the camp. 
Accordingly I set out aboi/E nridnight, and being guided ^ 
^he lowing of the cattle, soon arrived at the place, whwa I 
found the Moors very busy drawing water. I reqvtgsted 
permission to dunk, but was driven away with outrageqtfif 
abdse. Passing, howevej!,from one well to anotlier, I 
nt last to one wherp chere was only an old, wan and 
'b^. ^ made .the same request to Uiis m^ and 
itie up a oucket of water j bu^ M I 
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to take hold of it, he recollected that I was a Christian, an4 
fearing that his bucket might be polluted by my lips, h® 
dashed the water into the trough, and told me to drink froi® 
thencft 'Shough this trough was none of the largest, and 
^hree coto were already drinking from it, I resolved to coin® 
in for my^ share j and kneeling down, thrust my head 
between two of the cows, and drank with great pleasur?) 
until tlie water wa? nearly exhausted, and the cows bega*^ 
to contend with each other for the last mouthful 
In adventuies of this nature I passed the sultiy month pf 
May, during which no material change took place in nty 
situation. Ali still considered me as a lawful prisoner; and 
Fatima, though she allowed me a larger quantity of victual’ 
than I ^d beCn accustomed to receive at Benowm, had as yP* 
said nothing on the subject of my release. In the meantime* 
the frequent changes of theVind, the gathering clouds, apd 
distant lightning, with otlier appearances of approachW8 
rain, indicated that the wet season was at hand, when th® 
18K?t3is masniiiy evurma'ie 'ine tmitcry rii inB 
retwifrfo the skirts of the Great Desert. This made o'® 
consider that my fate was drawing towards a crisis, and } 
resolved to wait for the event without any seeming unea^' 
ness j but circumstances occurred which produced a chan^® 
in my fevour more suddenly than I had foreseen or hdd 
reason to expect. The case waS this ; — ^The fugitive 
tans, who hdd taken refuge in Ludamar, as I have relajted 'ri 
Chapter VIII., finding that the Miors were about to les''^® 
* and dreading the resentmentjof their own soverei|®i 
whom they had so basely deserted, offered to treat with Ali 
' two hundted Moorish horsemen, to to-operate with them ^ 
ah to expel Daisy from Gedm^oma > for until Dai^f 
vanqui^ed or humbled, thj^ considered that th^ 
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could neither return to their native towns, nor live in securit)' 
in any of the neighboiuing kingdoms. With a view to ex- 
tort money from these people by means of tins treaty, Ali 
despatched his son to Jarra, and prepared to follow Sim in 
the course of a few days. This was an oppoitunity of t09^ 
>great consequence to me to be neglected. I igimcdiately 
applied to Patima, who, I found, had the chief direction in 
all affairs of state, and begged her interest with Ali to give 
me permission to accompany him to Jarra. This request, 
after some hesitation, was favourably received. Fatima 
looked kindly%)n me, and, I believe, was at length moved 
with compassion towards me. My bundles were brought 
from the large cow-skin hag that stood in the cornerjaf-'Ali’a 
tent, and I was ordered to explain the use cR the different 
articles, and shew tire method of putting on the boots, 
stockings, djc. — ^rvilh all which'' I cheerfully complied, and 
was told that in the course of a few days I should be at 
liberty to depart. 

Believing, therefore, that I should certainly find the means 
of escaping from Jarra, if I should once get thithcr^I now 
freely indulged the pleasing hope that toy captivity would 
soon terminate ; and happily not having been disappointed 
in this idea, I shall pause in this place to collect and bring 
into one point of view such observations on the Moorish 
character and country as I^rad no fait opportuni^ of intio* 
duciti^ into the precedinp narrative. 



CHAPTER XII. 



||HE Moors* of this part of Africa are divided into 
tnany separate tribes, of which the most formid- 
able, according to what was reported to me, are 
those of Trasart and II Braken, which inhabit the northern 
bank of the Senegal river. The tribes of Gediimah, Jaff- 
noo, and Ludamar, though not so numerous as the for- 
me]*, are j^ev,frtheless very powerful and wailike, and are 
each governed by a chiefs or king, who exercises absolute 
jurisdiction over his own*horde, without acknowledging 
allegiance to a common sovereign. In lime of peace, the 
employment of the people is pasturage. The Moors, indeed, 
subsist cluefly on the flesh of tlieir cattle, and are always 
in the extreme of either gluttony or abstinence. In conse- 
quenc^of the frequent and severe fasts which their religion 
enjoins, and the toilsome journeys which they sometimes 
undertake across tlie desert^ they are enabled to bear both 
nunger and thirst with surprising fortitude; but whenever 
opportunities occur of satisfying their appetite, they gene- 
rally devour,more at one meal than would serve a European 
for three. They pay but littte atmtion to agriculture, pu^ 
chasing their com, cotton doth, aM other necessaries ^om 
tfie negroes, in exchange for salt, Vhich they dig firom the 
pits ih the Great Desert. 1 

The natural iSarrenness of the cotmtiy 1$ such, that It fiv; 
nishes'but few materials fm mwafacturl The Moqnii 
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however, contrive to weave a strong cloth, with which they 
cover their tents ; llie thread is spun by tlieir women from 
the hair of goats, and they prepare the hides of their cattle 
so as to furnish saddles, bridles, pouches, and ot]^er articles 
of leather. They are likewise sufficiently skilful to convert 
die native iron, which tlrey procure irom the negroes, into 
spears and knives, and also into pots for boiling'their food j 
but their sabres, and otlier weapons, as well as their Re- 
arms and ammunition, they purchase from the Europeans, 
in exchange for tlie negro slaves which they obtain in their 
predatory excursions. Their chief commerce of this kind is 
with die French traders on the Senegal river. 

The Moors are rigid Mohammedans, and possess, with 
the bigotry and superstition, all the intolerance <ftf their Sftet. 
They have no mosques at Benowm, but perform their devo- 
tions in a sort of open shed, «r enclosure, made of mats. 
The priest is, at the same lime, schoolmaster to the juniors. . 
His pupils assemble eveiy evening heibie bis taut; whftrs^ 
by the light of a large fire, made of brushwood and cow's 
dung, they are taught a few sentences from the Ko^n, ttnd 
are initiated into the principles of their creed. Their 
alphabet differs but little from that in Richardson’s Arabic 
Grammar. They always write with the vowel points. Their 
priests even affect to know something of foreign Utarattirft 
The priest of Benowm ass>»red me that he could read the 
writings of the Christians?! he shewed me a number of bari- 
harouB characters, whip he asserted were the Roman 
alphabet; and he proqiced another specimen, equally iqv 
btelligible, which he d^plared to be the Kallm U /ndi) or 
Persian. His library consisted of nine voljames in quaftp ; 
nhoat of them, beliwe, were books of religion"«-*-fiJr the 
AaMiffoi Jlfbhattinied afjpeared» in red letter^ in ahnosf #v«ty 
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page of each. His scholars wrote their lessons upon thin, 
boards •, paper being too expensive for general use. The 
boys were diligent enough, and appeared to possess a con- 
siderable share of emulation — carrying their boards slung 
over thoir shoulders, when about their common employ- 
Tnents. When a boy has committed to memory a few of 
their prayftrs, and can read and write certain parts of the 
^||.oran, he is rechioned sufficiently instructed j and, rvitli 
this slender stock of learning, commences his career of life, 
Proud of his acquirements, he surveys with contempt the 
unlettered negro j and embraces every opportunity of dis- 
playing his superiority over sudr of his countrymen as are 
trot distinguished by the same accomplishments. 

The*cdijcg#ion of the girls is neglected altogotlier s mental 
accomplishments are but little attended to by the women j 
nor is the wont of them considered by the men as a defect 
in the female character. They are regarded, I believe, as 
an inferior species of animals ; and seem to be brought up 
for no other purpose tiran that of administering to the 
sensual pleasures of their imperious masters. Voluptuqus- 
ness i? therefore considered as their cliief accomplishment^ 
and slavish submission as their indispensable duly. 

The Moors have singular ideas of feminine perfection. 
The gracefulness of figure and motion, and a countenance 
enlivened by expression, are bymo means essential points in 
tlieit standard. With them coNulence and beauty appear 
to be terms neaiiy synonymous, u A woman of even mode- 
rate pretensions, must be one wao cannot walk without a 
slave under each arm to support Aei} and a perfect beauty 
is a load for a camel In cons^uence of this prevalent 
to^te for unwieldiness of bulk, the Moorish ladies take gi^^t 
paUis to acquire it early in life; for ^ purpose many 
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of tUe young girls are compelled by their mothers to devoiu 
a great quantity of kouskous, and diink a large bowl of 
camel’s milk every morning. It is of no importance whether 
the girl has an appetite or not j the kouskous ancj. milbmust 
be swallowed, and obedience is frequently enforced by blows. 
I have seen a poor girl sit crying, with the bowl at her lips^ 
' for more than an hour, and her mother, with a sflick in her 
hand, watching her all the while, and using die stick witho;ut 
mercy whenever she obseiTed that her daughter was not 
swallowing. This singular practice, instead of producing 
indigestion and disease, soon covers the young lady with 
that degree of plumpness whicli, in the eye of a Moor, is 
perfection itself. 

As the Moors purchase all their clothing froie the fiegrOes, 
the women are forced to be very economical in the article 
of dress. In general they contwit themselves with a bioad 
piece of cotton cloth, whiclx is wiapped rovind the middle, 
and hangs down like a petticoat almost to the ground. To 
the upper part of this are sewed two square pieces, one be- 
fore and tlie other behind, which are fastened together over 
the shoulders. The headdress is commonly a bandage of 
cotton doth, with some parts of it broader than others, 
which serve to conceal llic face when tliey walk in the sun. 
Frequently, however, when they go abioad, they veil tliem- 
selves from head to foot - 

The employment of th^oraen varies according to their 
degrees of opulence. Qneen Fatima, and a few others of 
high rank, like the greatt ladies in some parts of Furop^^ 
pass Iheir time chiefly inlconversing with their visitors, per- 
formbg their devotions, hr admiring their charms in a look*, 
ing-glasa. The women (if inferior class employ themselve* 
in different domestic dv^ies. The are very vain andiiaUui^ 
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live i and when an3rtiirag puts them out of humour, they 
commonly vent their anger upon their female slaves, over 
whom they rule with severe and despotic authority, which 
lea(fe mg to observe that the condition of these poor cap- 
tives is deplorably wretched. At daybreak tliey are com- 
pelled to fetch water tiom the wells in large skins, called 
girdasj tJhd as soon as they have brought water enough to 
«erve the family for the day, as well as the horses, (for the 
Moors seldom give their horses the trouble of going to the 
wells,) they are then employed in pounding the com and 
dressing the victuals. This being always done in the open 
air, the slaves are exposed to the combined heat of the sun, 
the^and, and the fire. In the intervals, it is their business 
t<f swSep^tlne tent, churn the milk, and perform other do- 
mestic offices. With all this tliey are badly fed, and often- 
times cruelly punished. >* 

The men’s dress, among the Moors of Ludamar, dilTers 
but little from that of the negroes, which has been already 
described, except that they have all adopted that character- 
istic of the Mohammedan sect, the fittian, which is here 
universally made of white cotton cloth. Such of the Moors 
as have long beards display them with ‘a mixture of pride 
and satisfaction, as denoting an Arab ancestry. Of this 
number was Ali himself j but among tlie generality of the 
people the hair is short and >tohy, and universally black. 
And here«I may be permittedNo observe, that if any one 
circumstance excited among th^ favourable thoughts to 
wards my own person, it was i^y beard, which was non 
grown to an enormous length, aiM was always beheld wit! 
approbation pr envy, I believe,^ in my conscience, fhej 
thought It too good a beard for a fchristi^. 

only diseases which I obse^ed to prevail among the 
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Moors, were th^ intermittent fever and dyscnteiy— for tho 
cure of which nostrums are sometimes administered hy 
their old women, but in general nature is Icfl to her own 
operations. Mention was made to me of the sm^ll-pox as 
being sometimes very destructive; but it had not,’ to nay 
(^knowledge, made its appearance in Ludamat while I Was 
in captivity. That it prevails, however, among softie tribes 
of the Moors, and that it is fiequenlly conveyed by them tq, 
the negroes in the southern states, I was assured on the 
authority of Dr Laidley, who also infoimed me tliat the, 
negroes pn tlie Gambia practise inoculation. 

The administration of criminal justice, as far as I hod 
opportunities of observing, was prompt and decisive j ,for 
altliough civil rights weie but little regarded inrLijdaftiarj'it 
was necessary, when ctimes were committed, that examples 
should sometimes be made. Oo such occasions, tho of. 
fender was brought before Ali, who pronounced, of Ins solo 
authority, what judgment he thought proper. But I undop. 
fftoodl that capftef panfsfttnent whs seldom or never infficfccT, 
except on the negroes. 

Although the wealth of the Moors consists cbietty in tli^it 
numerous herds of cattle, yet, as the pastoral life does not 
afford full employment, the majority of the people arc pop. 
fectly idle, and spend the day in trilling conversation about 
their horses, or in laying sjhcmos of depredation on the 
f negro villages. j , 

Of the number of All's Koorish subjects, I had no means 
of forming a correct estimate. The military strength o| 
tudamar consists in ca-valry. They are well mounted, (oxf 
appear to be very expea in skirmishing aa^ attacking by 
emprise. Every |oldierJrumishea his own horse, and find* 
hh( accoutrements, consisUng or a large sabte, a 
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bairelled gun, a stxiall red leatbei bag foi holding bis balls, 
and 'a powder horn slung over the shoulder. He has no 
pa^ nor any remuneration but what arises from plunder. 
This body is not veiy numerous j for when AU made WM 
upon fiatnbarra, I was infonned that his whole force did not 
exceed ^vo thousand cavalry. They constitute, however, by, 
what I could learn, but a very small proportion of his 
^Moorish subjects. The horses ai'e very beautiful, and so 
higldy esteemed, that the negro princes will sometimes give 
from twelve to fourteen slaves for one horse. 

Ludamar has for its northern boundary the great desert 
of Sahara. From the best inquiries I could make, this vast 
geean of sand, which occupies so laige a space in northern 
Africa, tna^ be pronounced almost destitute of inhabitants, 
except where the scanty vegetation whicli ajipeaTs in certain 
spots, afrords pasturage Tor the flocks of a few miserable 
.^abs, who wander from one well to another. In other 
places, whei’e the supply of water and pasturage is more 
abundant, small parties of the Moors have taken up tiaeV 
resiAehce- Here they live, in independent poverty, secure 
from the tyrannical government of Barbary. But the greater 
part of the desert, being totally destitute of water, :s seldom ' 
visited by any human being, unless where the trading cara- 
vans trace out their toilsome and dangerous route across it. 

Xn some parts of this extensi're waste, the ground is covered 
with lovT stunted shrubs, whicA serve as landmarks for the 
caravans, and furnish the cam^s with a Scanty forage,'' In 
other parts the disconsolate wanderer, Wherever he turns, 
sees nothing around him but a vast interminable expahsh of 
j^d and i4y-- a gloomy and oairen void, whelre the eye 
finder' no particular object to rest upOjg, and the tnihd is 
l^bd Witii paioilU apprehensions of perishing with tjur^ 
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The few wild animals which inhabit these melancholy 
regions are tl\e antelope and the ostrich ; their swiftness of 
foot enabling them to reach the distant Avatering-placea 
On tlie skirts of the desert, where water is more olenliTul, 
are found lions, panthers, elephants, and wild boars.* 

Of domestic animals, the only one that can endure the 
"l^atigue of crossing die desert is the camel. By the ]mrticular 
conformation of the stomach, he is enabled* to cany a supply 
of water sufficient for ten or twelve days j his broad and 
yielding foot is well adapted for a sandy countiyj and, by a 
singular motion of his upper lip, he picks the smallest leaves 
from the thorny shrubs of die desert as he passes along. The 
camel is, therefore, the only beast of burden employed Jiy 
the trading caravans, which traverse the desert tin alilfercnt 
directions, from Barbary to Nigritia. As this useful and 
docile creature has been suffidentty described by systemati- 
cal writers, it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon his pro- 
perties. I shall only add, that his flesh, though to my own 
taste dry and unsavoury, is preferred by the Moors to any 
other 1 and that die milk of the female is in universal esteem, 
and Is indeed sweet, pleasant, and imtrilive. 

I have observed dial tho Moors, in their complexion, re- 
semble the mulattoes of the West Indies j but they have 
something unpleasant in their aspect, which the mulattoes 
have not I fancied that I discovered in the features of 
most of them a disporition /cowards cruelly and 4ow cun- 
ning j and I could never fcontemplate their physiognomy 
without feeling sensible uneasiness. Froth the staring wild- „ 
ne^ of their eyes, a stranger would immediately set them 
down, as a natiop of lunatics. The treachery ^nd malesfo- 
lence^ Of their character, are manifested in their plundei' 
mg exctjusions agi^nst the negro villages* OftentNi^s 
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without the smallest provocation, and sometimes under the 
fairest professions of friendship, they will suddenly seize 
upo« the negroes* cattle, and even on the inhabitants them.' 
selves, . 'the negroes very seldom retaliate. 

Like the roving Arabs, the Moors frequently remove from 
one plac* to another, according to tlie season of the year, 

the convenience of pasturage. In the month of Febru- 
ary, when the heat of the sun scorches up every sort of 
vegetation in the desert, they strike their tents, and approach 
the negro country to the south, where they reside until the 
rains commence, in the month of July. At this time, having 
purchased corn and other necessaries from the negroes, in 
excTiaage fo( salt, they again depart to the northward, and 
continue in the desert until the rains are over, and that part 
of the country becomes burnt up and barren. 

This wandering and restless way of life, while it inures 
them to hardships, strengthens at tlie same time the bonds 
of their little society, and creates in them an aversion to- 
wards strangers wliich is almost insurmountable. Cut o0 
from 9ll intercourse with civilised nations, and boasting an 
advantage over the negroes, by possesang, though in a very 
limited degree, the knowledge of letters, tliey are at once 
the vainest and proudest, and perhaps tlie most bigoted, 
ferocious, and intolerant of all the nations on the earth-—. 
co mbining in their character t^^ blind superstition of the 
negro, with the savage muelty and treachety of the Arab. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


If^^AVING, as hath been related, ob<amed pemiissioii^ 
to accompany Ali to Jana, I took leave of Queen 
Paiima, Twib njwch grace and dvJljiy, re- 
tained me part of my apparel; and the evening before mj 
departure, my horse, with the saddle and bridle, were sent 
me by All's order. 

Early on the morning of the a6th of May I.departM 
from the camp of Bubaker, accompanied by my two atten* 
dants, Johnson and Demba, and a number of Moors on 
horseback ; Ali, with about fifty horsemen, having gone ^ 
privately fi-orn the camp during the night We stopped 
about noon at Farani, and were there joined by twelve 
Moors riding upon camels, and with thorn we proceeded 
to a watering-place in the woods, where we overtook Ali 
and his fifty horsemen. They were lodged in some low 
shepherds’ tents near the wells. 

Majy 28,— Early in the morning the Moors saddled 
their horses, and All’s chief slave ordered me to get in 
"readiness. In a little time the same messenger- returned, 
and, taking my hoy by the shoulder, told him in the Man* 
dingo language, that Ali was to be his master in future;" , 
and then turning to me, “ The business is settled at last,” 
sdd hej ‘'the boy, and everything but yout horse, gbw 
to Bubaker, but y<«j >nay take the old fool" (meaning 
Johnson the interpreter) *‘wi^ you to Jaira." I made Shh 
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no answer] but being shocked beyond description at the 
idea of losing the poor boy, I hastened to Ali, who was at 
breakfast before his tent, surrounded by many of his courtiers. 
I toin. hini, (perhaps in rather too passionate a strain,) that 
whatevet imprudence I had been guilty of in coming into 
his country, I thought I had already been sufficiently pun- 
ished for rc by being so long detained, and then plundered 
cf all my little property; which, however, gave me no un- 
easiness when compared witli what he had just now done 
to me. I observed that the boy whom he had now seized 
opon was not a slave, and had been accused of no offence-, 
he was, indeed, one of my attendants, and his faithful se^ 
rices in diat station had procured him his freedom: hiS 
fidelity'and dttachment had made him follow me into my 
present situation ; and as he looked up to me for protec- 
tion, I could not see him* deprived of his liberty without 
remonstrating against such an act as the height of cruelty 
and injustice. AU made no reply, but, with a haughty air 
and malignant smile, told bis interpreter that if I did not 
moun^my horse immediately he would send me back like-^ 
wise. There is something in the frown of a tyrant which 
rouses the most secret emotions of the heart : I could not 
suppress my feelings; and for once entertained an indignant 
wish to rid the world of such a monster. 

Poor Demba was not less affected than myself: he had 
formed a strong attadiment towards me, and had a dieer- 
fftlness of disposition which often beguiled the tedious hours 
of captivity; he was likewise a proficient in the Eatnbai^a 
tongue, and promised on that account to be of great utij}ly 
to me ifi future. But it was in vain to expect anything 
fiiyouiahle to humanity from people who are strangers 
its Sictetea, ^0, haying shaken hattds witk this unTortiii^ate 
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boy, and blended my tears wlb Ins, assnring Iriin, however, 
that I would do my utmost to redeem him, T saw liim led 
ofS by three of All’s slaves towards the camp at Bubaker. 

When the Moors had mounted their horses, I was ordered 
to follow them j and after a toilsome journey tlu'cJugh the 
woods, in a very sultry day, we arrived in the afternoon at 
a walled village called Doombani, where we remained two 
days, waiting for the arrival of some horsemen from tlrtT 
nortliward. 

On the rat of June we departed from Doombani towards 
Jarra. Our company now amounted to two hundred men, 
all on. horseback — for the Moors never use infantry in 
their "wars. They appeared capable of enduring great 
fatigue j but from their total want of disciplin(ij our Journey 
to Jarra was more like a foxchose than the moxch of an 
army, ^ 

At Jaira I took up my lodging at the house of my old 
acquaintance, Daman Jumma, and informed him of every 
thing that had befallen me, 1 parlictilarly requested him 
to use lus interest with Ali to redeem my boy, and prgmised 
him a bill upon Dr Laidley for tire value of two slaves the 
moment he brought him to Jarra, Daman very readily 
undertook to negotiate the business, but found that Ali 
considered the boy as my principal interpreter, and was 
unwilling to part with him, lest he should fall a second time 
„ into my hands, and be instrumental in conducting me to 
Bambam. Ali therefore put off the matter from day to 
day, but withal told Daman, that if he wished to purchase 
th^ hoy for himself he should have him thereafter at the 
common price of a slave, which .Daman agreed to pay for 
hin^ whenever Ali^shovild send him to Jarra. 

fnie chief object of Ali^dn this journey to Jarra, as I ifave 
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jdready related, was *to procure money fiom such of tlie 
Kaartans as had taken refuge in his country. Some of 
these had solicited his protection, to avoid the horrors of 
war, hut by far the greatest number of them were dissatisfied 
men, who. lushed the min of their own sovereign. These 
■^ople no sooner heard that the Bambarra army had re- 
turned to Sego without subduing Daisy, as was generally 
^•jaiected, than tliey jesolvcd to make a sudden attack tliem- 
selvcs upon him, before he could recrait his forces, which 
were now known to be much diminished by a bloody cam- 
paign, and in great want of provisions. With this view, 
they solicited the Moors to join them, and offered to hire 
of All two hundred horsemen, which Ali, with the warmest 
professions of jriendship, agreed to furnish, upon condition 
that they should previously supply him with four hundred 
head of cattle, two hundred^ garments of blue doth, and a 
considerable quantity of beads and ornaments. 

June 8. — In the afternoon Ali sent his chief slave to 
inform me that he was about to return to Bubaker j but as 
he would only stay there a few days to keep the approach- 
ing festl!^, {patma sdiee,) and then return to Janra, 1 had 
permission to remain with Daman until his return. /This 
was joyful news to me 5 but I had experienced so many 
disappointments, that I was unwilling to indulge the hope of 
its" being trae, until Johnson came and told me that Ali, 
with part of the horsemen, were actually gone from tilt 
town, a,nd that the rest were to follow him in tht 
morniiig, 

*June 9. — ^Early in the morning the remainder of the 
Moors departed from the town. They had, during their 
stay, comi^itei? many acts of robbery ; and this mornin|', 
the mostubpaxalleled audaci^, they s^aed upon three 
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girls, who were hrinpng water from the wells, and canted* 
them away into slavery. 

June 12. — ^Two people, dreadfully wounded, were dis- 
covered at a watering-place in the woods ; one tnefa had 
just breathed his last, but the other was brought alive to 
[arnu On recoveiing a little, he informed the people thJf" 
he had fled through the woods from Kasson j^that Daisy 
had made war upon Sambo, the king fl>f that country; hicf 
surprised three of his towns, and put all the inhabitants to 
the sword. He enumerated by name many of the friends 
of the Jarra people who had been murdered in Kasson, 
This intelligence made the death-howl universal in Jarra for 
the qiace of two days. . 

This piece of bad news was followed by aKiotJief not less 
distressing. A number of runaway slaves arrived from 
Kaarla on the 14th, and reported that Daisy, having re- 
ceived information concerning the inlended attack upo^ 
him, was about to visit Jarra. This made the negroes call 
upon Ali for the two hundred horsemen, which he was to 
furnish them according to engagement. But AU ^aid very 
little attention to their remonstrances, and at last plainly 
told them that his cavalry were otherwise employed. The 
negroes. Urns deserted by the Moors, and fully apprised that 
the king of Kaarta would shew them as little clemency as 
he had shewn the inhabitants of Kasson, resolved to collect 
all their forces, and hazard a battle before the king, who 
was now in great distress for want of provisions, should be- 
come too powerful for them. They therefore assemblSid 
about eight hundred effective men in the whole, and with 
these they entered Kaarta on the evening^of the liBth bit 

.^#19,— This tnoming the wind shifted to the ^th* 
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Vistj and about two o’clock in the afternoon we had a 
heavy tornado, or thtmder’squall, accompanied with rain, 
Whict^ CToatly revived the face of nature, and gave a plea* 
sant coolnuBS to the air. This was the first rjun that had 
fgllen for many months. 

As every^ attempt to redeem my boy had hitherto been 
unsuccessful, and in all probability would continue to prove 
sS i,vhilst I remained in the country, I found that it was 
necessary for me to come to some determination concern- 
ing my own safety before the rains should be fully set in ; 
for my landlord, seeing no likelihood of being paid for his 
trouble, began to wish me away — and Johnson, my inter- 
pretfp, refusing to proceed, my situation became very per- 
plexing.* i (Ktermined to avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping, and to proceed directly for Bambarra, as 
soon as the rains had set in for a few days, so as to afford 
me the certainty of finding water in the woods. 

Such was my situation, when, on the evening of the S4th 
of June, I was startled by the report of some muskets close 
to the Ipwn, and, inquiring the reason, was informed that 
the Jarra army had returned from fighting Daisy, and tliat 
this firing was by way of rejoicing. However, when the 
chief men of the town had assembled, and heard a fult 
detail of the expedition, they were by no means relieved 
from tbeir uneasiness on Daisy’s account. The deceitful 
Moors havitg drawn back from the confedeta(7, after being 
hired by the negroes, greatly dispirited the insurgents, who, 
instead of finding Daisy with a few friends concealed in the 
strong fortress of Gedingooraa, had found him at a town 
near Joka, in dre open country, surrounded by so numerous 
an ^my that every attempt to attack him yaS £tt once given 
ap ; and confederates only thought of enriching 
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selves by the plunder of the small towns in the neighbotft^ 
hood. They accordingly fell upon one of Daisy's towns, 
and carried off the whole of the inhabitants j hut lost intel- 
ligence of this might reach Dai^, and induce hijn to 6ut oft 
their retreat, tliey returned through the woods 'by night, 
bringing with them the slaves and cattle which they h^ 
captured. 

June 26. — This afternoon a spy faom Kaarta brouglff* 
the alarming intelligence that Daisy had taken Simhing in 
the morning, and would be in Jana some time in tire course 
of tbe ensuing day. Early in the morning nearly one-half 
of the townspeople took the road for Bambarra, by the wuy 
of Deeua. 

Their departure was very affecting — the w6men and'chil* 
dien crying — the men sullen and dejected — and all of them 
looking back with regret on thgir native town, and on the 
wells and rocks, beyond which tlroir ambition had never, 
tempted them to stray, and where they bad laid all tbeii 
plans of future happiness —all of which they were now forced 
to abandon, and to seek shelter among strangers. 

June 27. — ^About eleven o’clock in the forenoon 'Vc were 
alarmed by the sentinels, who brought information that 
Daisy was on his march towards Jarra, and that the con- 
federate army had fled before him without firing a gun. 
The terror of the townspeople on this occasion is not easily 
to be described. Indeed the screams of the svomen and 
children, and the great hurry and confusion that everywhere 
prevailed, made me suspect that the Kaartans bad alreS^dy 
entered the town ; and although I had every reason to ha 
pleased with Daisy’s behaviour to me when f. was at Kiel®- 
moo, I had no wish to expose myself to the mercy of log 
tumy, who mightrin the general confusion, mistake m'h fPJ. 
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■a Mjor. I therefore mounted my horse, and taking a large 
bag oi com before me, rode slowly along with the towns- 
people until we reached the foot of a rocky hill, where 1 
dism?iullte(J and drove my horse up before me. When 1. 
had reached the summit I sat down, and having a full view 
Tif the town and the neighbouring country, could not help 
lamenting *the situation of the poor inhabitants, who were 
IfiiTonging after moj driving their sheep, cows, goats, &a, 
and carrying a scanty portion of provisions and a few 
clothes. There was a great noise and crying everywhere 
upon the road; for many aged people and children were 
unable to walk, and these, with the sick, were obliged to 
he carried, otlierwise they must have been left to certain 
deslmctioii. * 

About five o’clock we arrived at a small farm belonging 
to the Jarra people, called Kadeeja; and here I foimd 
, Daman and Johnson employed in filling large bags of corn, 
to be carried upon bullocks, to serve as provisions for Da- 
man’s family on the road. 

dtffu 28 .— At daybreak we departed from Kadeeja, and, 
having passed Troongooraba without stopping, arrived in 
the aftemoom at Queira. I remained here two days in 
order to recruit my horse, which the Moors had reduced 
to a perfect Rosinante, and to wait for the arrival of somn 
Mandingo negroes, who were going for Bambarra in thn 
course of sufew days. 

On the afternoon of the ist of July, as I was tending my 
Jiorse in the fields, Ali’s chief slave and four Moors arrived 
at Queira, and took up their lodpng at the dooty’s housft. 
My inteipretev, Johnson, who suspected the nature of thiy 
visit, sent two boys to overhear their conversation! from 
whi& he le?int that they were sent to convey me back to 
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BuljaJcer, The same evening two of the Moors came piril' 
vately to look at my horse, and one of them proposed 
talcing it to the doot/s hut, but the other observ^, tliat 
such a precaution was unnecessary, as I could nevei^itape 
upon such an animal. They then inquired where I slept, 
and returned to their companions. * 

All tiris was like a stroke of thunder to me, foiTI dreaded 
nothing so much as confinement again «among the Moorsf 
feom whose barbarity I had nothing but death to expect. I 
therefore determined to set off immediately for Baniban*a — 
a measure which I thought offered almost the only chance 
of saving my life and gaining tire object of my mission. I 
communicated the design to Johnson, who, although Ij^e ap- 
plauded my resolution, was so far from shfiwipg «any'' in* 
diftation to accompany me, that he solemnly protested he 
would rather forfeit his wages tlym go any farther, lie told 
me that Daman had agreed to give him half the price of a ^ 
slave for his service to assist in conducting a coffle of slaves 
to Gambia, and that he was determined to embrace the op- 
portunity of returning to his wife and family. 

Having no hopes, therefore, of persuading him to accom- 
pany mej I resolved to proceed by myself. About midnight 
I got my clotlres in readiness, which consisted of two shirts, 
two pair of trousers, two pocket-handkerchiefs, an upper 
and under waistcoat, a hat, and a pair of half boots; these, 
with a cloak, constituted my whole wardrobe. ,And 1 had 
not one single bead, not any other article of value in my 
possession, to purchase victuals for myself or com for my 
hmise. 

About daybreak, Johnson, who had been listening to the 
Moors a^l night, ^came and whispered to me that they lyere 
asleep. The %vrtul crisis was now arrived whest I was %|jin 
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'either to taste the blessing of freedom, or languish out iny 
days in captivity. A cold sweat moistened my forehead as 
I tliOHght on the dreadftil alternative, and reflected that^ 
one wajt or another, my fate must be decided in the course 
of the easuing clay. But to deliberate was to lose the only 
Chance of escaping. So, talcing up my bundle, I steppeSd 
gently ovell' the negroes, who were sleeping in the open air, 
’’^'and having mountjpd my horse, I bade Johnson farewell, 
desiring him to take particmlar care of the papers I had 
intrusted him with, and inform my friends in Gambia thw 
he had left me in good health, on my way to Bambarra. 

I proceeded with great caution — surveying each bush, 
and .fi-equently listening and looking behind me for tile 
Mdbrish hpratmen — ^until I was about a mile from tlie town, 
when I was surprised to find myself in the neighbourhood 
of a korree belonging to the Moors. The shepherds fol- 
lowed me for about a mile, hooting and throwing stones 
after me 3 and when I was out of their reach, and had begun 
to indulge the pleasing hopes of escaping, I was again greatly 
alarmed to hear somebody holloa behind me, and looking 
back, fsaw three Moors on horseback, coming after me at 
full speed, hooping and brandishing their double-barrelled 
guns. I knew it was in vain to think of escaping, and there- 
fore turned b^-ck and met them : when two of them caught 
hold of my bridle, one on eacii side, and the third, present- 
ing his mq^ket, told me I must go back to Ali. When the 
human mind has for some time been fluctuating between 
hope and despair, tortured with anxiety, and hurried ftutu 
one extreme to another, it affords a sort of gloomy relief to 
know tire wqrst that can possibly happen : such was my 
situation. A4 indifference about life and ell its enjoyments 
had completely benumbed my faculties, ai!Q I rode back with 
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the Moors urith apparent unconcern, But a change took 
place mnch sooner than 1 had any reason to expect. In 
passing through some Uiick bushes, one of the J^bors 
ordered me to untie my bundle and shew theip 3fife ^con- 
tents. Having examined the different articles, thhy found 
nothing worth talcing except my cloak, which tliey con- 
sidered as a very valuable acquisition, and one of tliem 
pulling it from me, wrapped it about himself, and with onef 
of his companions rode off with their prize. When I at- 
tempted to follow them, the third, who had remained with 
me, struck my horse over the head, and, presenting his 
musket, told me I should proceed no farther. I now per- 
ceived drat these men had not been sent by any authority 
to apprehend me, but had pursued me solely ^ith the view 
to rob and plunder me. Turning my horse’s head therefore 
once more towards the oast, and,obsorving the Moor follow 
the track of his confederates, I congramkted myself on 
having escaped with my life, though in great distress, from 
such a horde of barbaiians. 

I was no sooner out of sight of the Moor, than I struck 
into the woods to prevent being pursued, and kept pushing 
on, with all possible speed, until I found myself neat some 
high rocks whidi I remembered to have seen in my fonnei 
route from Queira to Deenaj and directing my course a 
little to the northward, I fortunately fell in with the path. 



CHAPTER XlV 


r is impossible to describe tlie joy that arose in my 
mind, when I looked around and concluded that 
I was out of danger. I felt like one recovered from 
sickness ; I breathed freer j I found unusual lightness in 
my limbs; even the desert looked pleasant; and I dreaded 
nothing so much as falling iu witli some wandering parties 
of MooFs, wh3 might convey me back to the land of thieves 
and murderers from which I had just escaped. 

I soon became sensible, diowever, that my situation was 
very deplorable, for I had no means of procuring food, nor 
prospect of finding water. About ten o'clock, perceiving a 
herd of goals feeding close to tire road, I took a circuitoug 
route to avoid being seen ; and continued travelling through 
the wilSemcss, directing my couise, by compass, nearly 
east-south-east, in order to reach, as soon as jsossible^ aoiu^ 
town or village of the kingdom of Bambana. 

A little after noon, when the burning heat of the sun wag 
reflected with double violence from the hot sand, and thfe 
distant ridges of the hills, seen through the ascending 
vapour, seemed to wave and fluctuate like the unsettled 
;Sea, I became faint witli thirst, and climbed a tree in hopes of 
seeing distant smoke, or some other appearance of a human 
habitation— b«t in vain : nothing appeared all around but 
thick underwood and hillocks of white sauj^d. « 

A^bout fiiuT o’clock I came suddenly upon a large herd qf 
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goats, and, pulling my horse into a bush, I tvatched to*" 
observe if the keepers were Moors or negroes. In a little 
time I perceived two Moorish boys, and with somp^liffi' 
culty persuaded them to approach nre. They ir^c<!ne8 me 
that the herd belonged to M, and that they were going to 
Beena, where the water -rvus more plentiful, and where they 
intended to stay until the rain had filled the pools in the 
desert. They shewed me their empty water-skins, and" 
told me that they had seen no water in tire woods. This 
account afforded nre but little consolation j however, it rvas 
in vain to repine, and I pushed on as fast as possible, in 
hopes of reaching some watering-place in the course of the 
night My thirst was by tfris time become insufferabla.; my 
mouth was parched and inflamed j a sudden dinmeffi would 
frequently csome over my eyes, with other symptoms of 
fainting j and my horse being v.eiy much fatigued, 1 began 
seriously to apprehend that I should perish of thirst. To 
relieve the burping pain in my mouUi and throat, I cliewcd 
the leaves of different shrubs, but found them all biitWi 
and of tto service to nro. ^ 

A little before sunset, having reached the top of a gentle 
rising, I climbed a high tree, from tho topmost branches Of 
which I cast a melancholy look over the barren wilderness, 
but widrout discovering the most distant trace of a human 
dwelhng. The same dismal uniformity of shrubs and sand 
everywhere presented itself, and the horison was as level 
and uninterrupted as that of the sea. 

Descending from the tree, I found my horse devouring 
the ttubble and brushwood with great avidity ; and as Iifas 
now too faint to attempt walking, and my horn too tntttjlt 
fatigued to cany^me, I thought it but an act of humtudlifi 
|md perhaps the last I should ever have it in my potvw h? 
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•peiforEO* to take oif Jiis briclie and let him shift for himself; 
in doing which I was suddenly affected with sickness and 
gidSfcess, a^d, falling upon the sand, felt as if the hour of 
deafnlKs^fast approaching. Here then, thought I, after a 
short but ineffectual struggle, terminate all my hopes of 
Ibeing useful in my day and generation ! here must the short 
span of nfy life come to an end. I cast (as I believed) a 
•last look on the surrounding scene, and whilst I reflected 
on the awfnl change that was about to take place, this 
woM with its enjoyment seemed to vanish from my recol- 
lection, Nature, however, at length resumed its functions, 
and on recovering my senses, I found myself stretched upon 
the ^nd, with the bridle still in my hand, and the sun just 
ginSingfb^iifd the trees. 1 now summoned all my resolu- 
tion, and determined to make anodrer effort to prolong my 
existence ; and as the evening was somewhat cool, I resolved 
to travel as far as ray limbs would carry me, in hopes ol 
readiing (my only resource) a watering-place, Witifi this 
view 1 put the bridle on my horse, and driving him hefors 
me, went slowly along for about an hour, when I perceived 
some lightning from the north-east — a most delightful sight, 
for it promised rain. The darkness and lightning increased 
very rapidly, and in less than an hour I heard the wind 
roaring among the bushes. I had already opened my 
mouth to receive the refresliing drops which I expected, 
but I was,inatantly covered with a doud of sand, driven 
with such force by the wind as to give a very disagreeable 
sensation to my face and arms, and I was obliged to mount 
my horse, and stop under a bush, to prevent being suffo- 
cated. Th^sand continued to fly in amazing quantities 
for nearly an hour, after which 1 again set forward, 
travelled widi difficulty until ten o’clock.*^ Abo^t ttlis time 
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I was agreeably surprised by some very vivid flashes of' 
lightning, followed by a few heavy drops of rain. In a litlle 
time the sand ceased to fly, and 1 alighted and spread gjrfS ^11 
my dean clothes to collect the rain, which at lepgcST f 
would certainly fall. For more than an hour it rained plehd- 
fully, and I quenched my thirst by wiinging and sucking 
clothes. ' 

There being no moon, it was remarkably dark, so thfiit I- 
was obliged to lead my horse, and direct my way by the 
compass, which the lightning enabled me to observe. In 
this manner I travelled with tolerable expedition until past 
midnight, when, the lightning becoming more distant, I was 
mrder the necessity of groping along, to the no small danger 
of my hands and eyes. About two o’clock nijniQrse*Blarted 
at something, and looking round, I was not a little surprised 
to see a light at a short distance among the trees j 
supposing it to be a town, I groped along the sand in hopes 
a£ flndku£ cam-atalka,, cattacu, or other ay^earuncca of ctfUi? 
vation, but found none. As I approached 1 perceived a 
number of other lights in different places, and began to sus- 
pect that I had fallen upon a parly of Moors. However* hi 
my present situation, I was resolved to seo who they wfire, 
if I could do it with safety. I accordingly led roy horse 
cautiously towards the light, and heard, by the lowing of the 
cattle and the clamorous tongues of the herdsmen, that it 
^was a watering-place, and most likely belonged toihe Moord* 
DWightful as the sound of the human voice was to 
I resolved once more to strike into the woods, and rather , 
run the risk of perishing of hunger than trust myself ap'Uitt 
in their hands ; but being still thirsty, andodreading the 
approach of the burning day, I drought it prudent to sesffuh 
for the wells, whi5i I expected to find at no great distaji.ce« 
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Jn this pursuit 1 iuaflvertently approached so near to one 
I of the tents as to be perceived by a woman, who imraedi- 
ateij^creamed out Two people came running to her 
assisteisse from some of the neighbouring tents, and passed 
so very neSr to me that I thought I was discovered, and 
liastened again into the woods. 

About » mile from this place I heard a loud and con- 
fused noise somewli,ere to the right of my course, and in a 
short time was happy to find it was the croaking of frogs, 
which was heavenly music to my ears. I followed the 
sound, and at daybreak arrived at some shallow muddy 
pools, so full of frogs that it was difficult to discern the 
water. The noise tliey made frightened my horse, and J 
was*obliged to keep them quiet, by beating the water with 
a branch, until he had drunk. Having here quenched my 
durst, I ascended a tree, and the morning being calm, ] 
soon perceived the smoke of the watering-place which I had 
passed in the night, and observed another pillar of smoke 
east-south-east, distant twelve or fourteen miles. Towards 
this I directed my route, and reached the cultivated ground 
a little 'iJdfore eleven o’clock, where, seeing a number of 
negroes at work planting com, I inquired the name of the 
town, and was informed that it was a Foulah village belong- 
ing to Ali, called Shrilla I had now some doubts about 
entering it ; but my horse being very much fatigued, and 
die day growing hot, — not to mention the pangs of hunger 
which began to assail me, — resolved to venture j and 
accordingly rode up to the dooty’s house, where I was 
^unfortunately denied admittance, and could not obtain 
even a handfijJ. of corn either for myself or horse. Turning 
from this mhospitable door, I rode slowly out of the to^ 
an^ perceiving some low scatte^red huts^'thout the wi3l% 
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I directed my route towards them, knowing that in Africa^ 
as well as in EuropCj hospitality does not always prefer the 
highest dwellings. At the door of one of these huts^jyCTold 
moUierly-looking woman sat, spinning cottonj./l mode 
signs to her that I was hungry, and inquired if she had any 
victuals with her in the hut She immediately kid dow^i 
her distaff, and desired me, in Arabic, to come'' in. When 
I had sealed myself upon the floor, she uet before me a dish 
of kouskous that had been left the preceding night, of which 
I made a tolerable meal ; and in return for this kindness 
I gave her one of roy pocket handkerchiefs, begging at the 
same time a little corn for my horse, which she readily 
brought me. , 

Whilst my horse was feeding the people began to assemble, 
and one of them whispered something to my hostess which 
very much excited her surpris(?. Tliough I was not well 
acquainted with the Foulah language, 1 soon discovered that 
some of the men wished to apprehend and cany me hack 
to Ali, in hopes, I suppose, of receiving a reward. I there- 
fore tied up the corn j and lest any one should^ ^spect I 
had run away from the Moors, I took a northerly direction, 
and went cheerfully along, driving my horse before me, fol- 
lowed by all the boys and girls of the town. When I had 
travelled about two miles, and got quit of all my trouhlesortie 
attendants, I struck again into the woods, and took shelter 
under a large tree, where I found it necessary tcbrest myself 
—a bundle of twigs serving me fox a bed, and my saddle for 
a pillow. 

Jvly 4 .— At daybreak I pursued my course through the 
woods as formerly j saw numbers of antelopes, wild bogs, 
and ostriches, but the soil was more hilly, and not sb fertile 
ae X had found it the preceding day. About deveh 
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1 ascended an eminence, where I climbed a tree, and dis- 
covered, at about eight miles' distance, an open part of the 
co5fe*ry, with several ted spots, which I concluded were 
culti?at<?^^J^d, and, directing my course that way, came to 
the precincts of a watering-place about one o’clock. Frotn 
■{he appearance of the place, I judged it to belong to tire 
Foulahs, a5d was hopeful that I should meet a better recep- 
tion than I had experienced at Shrilla. In this I was not 
deceived, for one of the shepherds invited me to come into 
his tent and partake of some dates. This was one of those 
low Fonlah tents in which there is room just sufficient to sit 
upright, and in which the family, the furniture, &c,, seem 
huddled together like so many articles in a chest Wlien I 
had^rept tipoti my hands and knees into this humble habi- 
tation, I found that it contained a woman and three chil 
dren, who, together with ^le shepherd and myself, com., 
pletely occupied the floor, A dish of boiled com and dates 
was prodaced, and the master of the &taily, as is cusfemiafy 
in this part of the country, first tasted it himseli^ and then 
desired me to follow his example. Whilst I was eating, the 
children'fcept their eyes fixed upon me, and no sooner did 
‘he shepherd pronounce the word Nazerani, than they be- 
gan to cry, and their mother crept slowly towards the door, 
out of which she sprang like a greyhound, and was instantly 
followed by her children So frightened were they at the 
very name fS. a Christian, that no entreaties could induce 
them to approach the tent. Here I purchased some com 
/or my horse, in exchange for some brass buttons, and hav- 
ing thanked the shepherd for bis hospitality, struck again 
into the woods* At sunset I came to a roaa that took the 
direction for Bambatra, and resolved to follow it for the 
night but about eight o'clock, hearing so^e people condng 
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from the southward, I thought it pnidont to hide royeelt, 
among some thick hushes near the road. As these thickets 
are generally full of wild beasts, I found my situation jjither 
unpleasant — sitting in the dark, holding my hoi^ the 
nose with both hands, to prevent him from neighing, and 
equally afraid of the natives without and the wild beasts 
within. My fears, hoAvever, were soon dissipated ; for the 
people, after looking round the thicket,j,and perceiving no- 
thing, went away, and I hastened to the more open parts of 
the wood, where 1 pursued my journey east-south-east, until 
past midnight, when the joyful cry of frogs induced me once 
more to deviate a little from my route, in order to quench 
my thirst Having accomplished this from a large pool of 
rain water, I sought for an open place, with £, single- tree in 
the midst, under which I made my bed for the night I was 
disturbed by some wolves towards morning, which induced 
me to set forward a little before day ; and having passed a 
a small village called Wassairta, I came about ten o'clock 
(July sth) to a negro town called Wawra, which properly 
belongs to Kaarta, but was at tins time tributaiy to Man* 
song, king of Bambarra. 




CHAPTER XV. 


is a*smaJl towu surrounded iwtb high wafla, 
and inhabited by a mixture of Mandingoes and 
IwIto Foylalis. Tlie inhabitants employ themselves 
«d\iefly in cultivating com, which they exchange with the 
Moors for salt. Here, being in security from the Moots, 
and yeiy mu(^ fatigued, I ?esolved to rest myself j and 
meeting*witii a hearty welcome from the dooty, whose 
name was Flancharce, I laid myself down upon a bullock’s 
hide, and slept soundly for about two hours. The curiosity 
of the people would not allow me to sleep any longer. They 
nad seen my saddle and bridle, and were assembled in great 
numbers to leam who I was, and whence I came. Some 
were of oujaiou that I was an Arab ; others insisted tliat I 
was some Moorish sultan, and tliey continued to debate the 
matter with such wannth that the noise awoke me. The 
dooty (who had formerly been at Gambia) at last inter, 
posed in my behalf, and assured them that I was certainly 
a white man j but he was convinced, from my appearance, 
that I was a^very poor one, 

/vly 6.— It ijained very much in the night, and at day- 
Jight I departed, in company with a negro who was going 
to a town called Dingyee for com ; hat we had not pro. 
cecded above t mile before the ass upon which he rode 
threvj; him off, and he returned, leaving me J;o prosecute tk 
jouroey hy myself, 
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I reached Dingyee about noon ; but the dootjr and most 
of the inhabitants had gone into the fields to cultivate com. 
An old Foulali, observing me vvanclering about the •jSwn, 
desired me to come to his hut, where I was,.j*^]l enter- 
tained: and the dooty, when he returned, sent "me some 
victuals for myself and com for my hoise. * 

Jufy 7. — In the morning, wheir I was abouf to depart, 
my landlord, witli a great deal of diffidence, begged me to 
give him a lock of my hair. He had been told, he said, 
that white men’s hair made a saphie, that would give to the 
possessor all the knowledge of white men. I had never be- 
fore heard of so simple a mode of education, but instantly 
complied with the request ^ 

1 reached a small^town. allied Wassiboo, aboifl twelve 
o’clock, where I was oldiged to slop until an opportunity 
should offer of procuring a guide to Saiild, which is distant 
a very long day’s journey, through woods wilhout any 
beaten path. I accordingly took up my residence sit the 
dootys house, where 1 slayod four days, during which time 1 
amused myself by going to the fields with the fiumjy to plant 
com, CuUivalion is c.arried ou liere on a very extensive 
scale ; and, as the natives themselves express it, “Hunger is 
never known.” In cultivating tlie soil the men and women 
work together. They use a large shajp boe, much supfeapt 
to that used in Gambia j but Uicy are obliged, for fW pf 
the Moors, to carry their arms with them tp thf* field. 'I'ijijfi 
master, with the handle of his spear, marks the field into 
regular plats, one of which is assigned to every three s^lavei^^ 

On the evening of the nth eight of the fugitive KaattSttS 
awived at Wassiboo. They had found it incpossible io 
tsiider the tyrar^nical government of Urn Moors, 9 .ud^vreca 
now going to cransfet their allegiance to the king of 
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•■bfttra. They offered’ to taJce me along with them as fax aa 
Satil^ and 1 accepted the offer. 

12 .“— At daybreak we sot out, and travelled witlv 
uncSmipjgn expedition until sunset. We stopped only 
twice in- tne course of the day; onc»at a wateiing-plac% 
fcx the woods, and another time at the ruins of a town, 
formerly Belonging to Daisy, called nia-CoiH^e, (the con\ 
tovm.) When we •aiiived in the neighbourhood of Satil^, 
the iieople who were employed in the corn-fields, seeing so 
many horsemen, took us for a parly of Moors, and rai^ 
screaming away from us. The whole town was instantly 
alarmed, and the slaves were seen in every direction driving 
the <^ttle and horses lowaids the town. It was in vain tha( 
one’of'Our.coBipany galloped up to undeceive them ; it only 
frightened them the more; and when we arrived at th^ 
town we found the gates shut, and the people all unde^ 
annas. After a long parley we wei e permitted to enter ; and, 
as there was every appeal ance of a heavy tornado, the doo^i 
allowed us to sleep in his dalooft, and gave 'us each a bul-. 
lock's hide for a bed. 

/uiy r^. — Early in the morning we again set forward. 
The roads were wet and slippery, but the country was very 
beautiful, abounding with rivulets, which were increased by 
the rain into rapid streams. About ten o’clock we came tq 
the ruins of a village which had been destroyed by war 
about six iponths before. ^ 

About noon my hpise was so much fatigued that I coiili^ 
not keep up with my companions ; I therefore dismounted^ 
and d^red them to ride on, telling them that I woult[ 
follow as aqOM as my horse had rested a little. Eut I foutv4 ; 
them untyilling to leave me ; the liOns, they said, wei»wery 
bttfoectms in those patts and thangh t&ey might 
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readily attack a body of people, they would soon find out 
an individual : it was therefore agreed that one of the com- 
pany should stay with me to assist in driving my hcsS^e, 
while the others passed on to Galloo to procurgjodgmgs, 
and collect grass for tlic homes before night. Accompanied 
by this worthy negro, I drove my horse before me untif 
about four o’clock, when we came in sight of Galfoo, a con- 
siderable town, standing in a fertile arcd beautiful valley 
surrounded with high rocks. 

Early next morning, (July 14th,) having first returned 
many thanks to our landlord for his hospitality, while my 
fellow-travellers offered up their prayers that he might 
never want, we set forward, and about throe o’clock arrived 
at Moorjj^ a large town, famous for its trade'^in # ally wbich 
the Moors bring here in great quantities, to exchange for 
com and cotton cloth. As mqst of the people here arc 
Mohammedans, it is not allowed to the kafirs to drink 
beer, which they call veodollo, (corn sifirll,) excc])t in. ce^ 
tain houses. In one of tiiese I saw about twenty people 
silting round large vessels of tliis beer with the greatest 
conviviality, many of them in a state of intoxication. 

On tire morning of the r6th we again set forward, accom- 
panied by a coSle of fourteen asses, loaded with salt, bound 
for Sansanding. The road was particularly romantic, be- 
tween two rocky hills j but the Moors sometimes lie in wait 
here to plunder strangers. As soon as we had Reached the 
open country the master of the salt coffle thanked us for 
having stayed with him so long^ and now desired us to ride 
on. The sun was almost set before we reached Datlibop. 
In the evening we had a most tremendous Jjomado. The 
hjfiwse in which wc lodged, being flat-roofed, admitted the 
raiit in streams f the floor was soon ankle-deep, the" fim 
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' extinguished, and we were left to pass the night upon some 
bundles of firewood that happened to lie in a comer. 

17. — We departed Batliboo, and about ten 

o’aock jigssed a large coffle returning from Sego with com- 
hoes, mats, and other household utensils. At five o’clock 
•we came to a large village where we intended to pass the 
night, bul the dooty would not receive us, When we de- 
parted from this place my home was so much fatigued that 
I was under the necessity of driving him, and it was dark 
before we reached Fanimboo, a small village j the dooly ol 
which no sooner heard that I was a white man, than he 
brought out three old muskets, and was much disappointed 
whep he was told that I could not repair them. 

^e continued our journey; hut, owing to a 
light supper the preceding night, we felt ourselves rather 
hungry this morning, anej endeavoured to procure some 
com at a village, but without success. 

My horse becoming weaker and weaker every day, was 
now of very little service to me 5 I was obliged to drive 
him before me for the greater part of the day, and did not 
reach Geosorro until eight o’clock in the evening. I found 
my companions wrangling with the dooty, who had abso- 
lutely refused to give or sell them any provisions j and as 
none of us had tasted victuals for the last twenty four hours, 
we were by no means disposed to fast another day if we 
could help it. But finding our entreaties without effect,*, 
and being very much fatigued, I fell asleep, from which I 
whs awakened about midnight with the joyful information, 
Xiftne natal (" The victuals are cornel”) This made the 
remainder oi»the night pass away^pleasantityj and at day- 
break, July ipth, we resumed our joumej^ proposing to stop « 
at V village called Doolinkeaboo for the night foUawing, 
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My feUow-txavelleis, having Iwtter horses limn myself, soon ■ 
left me; and I was walking barefoot, driving my horse, 
when I was met by a coffle of slaves, about seventy^Un 
number, coming from Sego. They were tied Ic^lhc/ by 
their necks with thongs of a bullock’s hide, twisted like a 
rope — seven slaves upon a thong, and a man with a niuskeir 
between every seven. Many of the slaves werd" ill-condi- 
tioned, and a great number of them wemren. In the rear 
came Sidi Maliomed’s servant, whom I remembered to have 
seen at the camp of Benowm : he presently knew me, and 
told me that these 'slaves were going to Morocco, by the 
way of Ludamar and the Great Desert. 

In the afternoon, as I approached Doolinkeaboo, met 
about twenty Moors on horseliack, tire owners*’ of,thC‘^5vc» 
I had seen in the morning ; they were well armed with mus* 
kets, and were very in<iuisitive concerning me, but not so 
rude os their countrymen genemlly art*. From them 1 
learned that Sidi Malmmcd was not at Sego, but had gone 
to Kancaba for gold dust. 

■ 'VVhen I arrived at Doolinkeaboo, I was informed that 
my fellow-lmvellers had gone on j but my horse was so 
much fatigued that I could not possibly proceed after them. 
The dooty of the town, at my request, gave me a draught 
of water, which is generally looked upon as an coxaesfc of 
greater hospitality, and I had no doubt of making up fbt 
4he toils of the day by a good supper and a sopnd sleep i 
unfortunately I had neither the one nor the other. The 
night was rainy and tempestuous, and the dooty limited hie 
hospitality to the draught of the water, 

ao.— In the morning I endeavoured, both by enbeatiee 
and ihreetfc to procure some victuals from the dooty, but in 
'I erren begged some com from one of hbl 
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I^Kvee, as she was washing it at the well, and nad the 
mortification to be refused. However, when the dooty was 
to the fields, his wife sent me a handful of meal, which 
1 miJSed witli water and di'ank for breakfast. About eight 
o'clock I departed from Doolinkeaboo, and at noon stopped 
a„few minutes at a large korree, where I had some milk 
given me fey the Foulahs j and hearing that two negroes 
were going from thence to Sego, I was happy to have theii 
company, and we set out immediately. About four o’clock 
we stopped at a small village, where one of the negroes 
met with an acquaintance, who invited us to a soit of public 
entertainment, which was conducted with more than com- 
tnon propriety. A dish, made of sour milk and meal, called 
rn/Afflfilg, and iieer made from their com, was distributed 
with gioat Gbcrality, and the women were admitted into the 
society — a circumstance 1 had never before observed in 
Africa. There was no comilulsion — every one was at liberty 
to drink as ho pleased — they nodded to each other when 
about to drink, and on setting down, the calabash com* 
monly said JBerka, (“Thank you.’*) Both men and 
women appeared to be somewhat intoxicated, but they 
were far from being quan'clsome. 

Departing fiom thence, v'c passed several huge villages, 

* where I was constantly taken for a Moor, and became the 
subject of much merriment to the Bambarrans, who, seeing 
me drive my horse before me, laughed heaitUy at my ap* 
peaxance, * He has been, at Mecca, says one, you may see' 
that by his clothes ; another asked me if my horse was sick: 

’ a third wished to purcliase Stc. — so that, I believe, the 

very slaves w^e ashamed to be seen in roy company. Just 
before it was dark we took up our lodging for the night 
a sfiuUi village, whete X nrocuied some edetutds for 
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and some com for my horse, at tho moderate price of p‘ 
button; and was toW that I shoiihl see the Niger (which 
the negroes call 3<Jliha, or the (Ireat Water) eatl»<h« 
next day. The lions are here very numerous s the ''gates 
are shut a little after sunset, and nobody allow<fii,to go out. 
The thoughts of seeing the Niger in the morning, and tjjo 
troublesome buzzing of niusquitoes, prevented me from 
shutting my eyes during the night ; an^ I had saddled my 
horse, and was in readiness before daylight — ^but, on ac 
count of the wild beasts, we were obliged to wait until the 
people were stining and the gates opened. Tliis happened 
to be a market day at Sego, and the roads were everywhere 
filled with people canying diffeient articles to sell. We 
passed four large villages, and at eight o’cloclesaw th^^oke 
over Sego. 

As we approached the town, X w.as fortunate enough to 
overtake the fugitive KaartanSJ to whose kindness I hod 
been so mneh indebted in my journey through Bambajm 
They readily agreed to introduce me to the king 5 and we 
rode together through some marshy ground, wltere, as I 
was anxiously looking around for the river, OM of them 
called out, G/v affiUH ("Sec ihu water I”) and, looking 
forwards, I saw with infinite idea-wre the groat object of my 
mission— the long^ioughl-for majestic Nigur, glittering to 
the morning sun, as broad m the Thames at Westminster, 
and flowing slowly /j mtimni. I hastened to the brink, 
ynd having diunk of the water, lifted up my ferVent thunka 
in prayer to the Great Euler of all things, for having thus 
fat crowned my endeavours with success. 

The circumstance of the Niger’s flowing towards the east, 
and its collateral points, did not however excite tny sue* 
pBse— for, althoqgh I left Europe in greskt hesitation 

< t 
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’^ojv this subject) and rather believed that it ran in the con- 
trary direction, I had made such frequent inquiries duting 

"'WJ' progress concerning this river, and received from negroes 
of CSifferent nations such cleat and decisive assurances that 
its general* course was tmmrds tJie rising sun^ ^ scarce left 
tljp.y doubt on my mind, and more especially as I knew that 
M ajot Heughton had collected similar information in the 
sa me manner. , 

Sego, the capital of Bambarra, at which I had now ar- 
rived, consists, properly speaking, of four distinct towns — 
two on the northern bank of the Niger, called Sego Kotro, 
and Sego Boo j and two on tiie southern bank, called Sego 
Boo Korro, and Sego Sec Korro. They are all sunounded 
witbt'bjgh mtxl walls. The houses are built of clay, of a 
square fonli, with flat roofs — some of them have two stories, 
and many of them are whitewashed. Besides these build- 
ings, Moorish mosques are' seen in eveiy quarter; and the 
sireeiS) ihsfugk tnnssfw, sss bssad eaotigk every msM 
purpose, in a country where wheel carriages are entirely 
unknown. ITrom the' best inquiries I could make, I have 
reason tO'^solieve that Sego contains altogether about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The king of Bambarra constantly 
resides at Sego See Korro. lie employs a great rasmy 
slaves in conveying people over the river, and the money 
they receive (though the fare is only ten kowrie shells for 
each individual) furnishes a considerable revenue to the 
king in the'eoursa of a year. The canoes are of a singular 
construction, each of them being formed of the trunks oi 

• two large trees rendered concave, and joined together, not 
side by side, endways — the junction being exactly across 

the middle of the canoe : they are therefore very longj apd 
disptoportionably narrow, and have neitbeadecks nor mas^; 
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they are however veiy roomy, for I observed in one of them 
four horses and several people crossing over the river. 
When we arrived at this ferry, with a view to pas* over .v 
that part of the town in which tlio king resides, we found a 
great number waiting for a passage : they lookgd dt-me with 
silent wonder, and I distinguished with concern many Moor* 
among them. There were tliree dilTereiU places of embarka- 
tion, and the ferrymen were very diligent and expeditious ; 
but, from the crowd of people, I could not immediately 
obtain a passage, and sat down upon the bank of the river 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity. The view of 
this extensive city — the numerous canoe.s upon the river-— 
the crowded population, and the cultivated state of the sur- 
rounding country— -formed altogether a prospect of ciwlisa- 
tion and magnificence which I little expected to find in the 
bosom of Africa. 

I waited more than two hours' without having an oppo^ 
tunity of crossing the river, during which time the people 
who had crossed earned information to Mansong, the king, 
that a white man was waiting for a passage, and waa coming 
to see him. He immediately sent over one cfThis chief 
meiij who informed me that the king could not possibly see 
me until he knew what had brought me into hi.*i country} 
and that I must not presume to cross the river without the 
king's permission. lie therefore advised me to lodge at a 
. distant village, to which he pointed, for the night, and said 
drat in the morning he would give me further instructious 
how to conduct myself. This ^va8 very discounagihg. How- 
ever, as there was no remedy, I set off for the village, whew 
I found, to my great mortification, that no-person woujld 
luhnit ibe into bis house. I was regarded with aeffOnidv* 
meat and fear, afid was obliged to sit all day 
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mis in the slmde of a^reej and the night threatened to he 
aery uncomfortable — for tlie wind rose, and there was great 
appe^ance of a heavy rain. — and the wild beasts are so 
very ntnneroiis in tlie neighbourhood, that I should have 
been under the necessity of climbing up a tree and resting 
araongst the branches. About sunset, however, as I was 
preparing l<? pass the night in this manner, and had turned 
my horse loose tlrat he might graze at liberty, a woman, 
returning from the labours of the field, stopped to observe 
me, and perceiving that I was weary and dejected, inquired 
into my situation, which I briefly explained to her j where- 
upon, with looks of groat compassion, she took up my sad- 
dle aujJ bridle, and told me to follow her. Having con* 
ducted^me jnto her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a 
mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there for the 
night. Finding that I was vciy hungry, she said she would 
procure me something to eat She accordingly went out, 
and returned in a short time with a very fine fish, whiclh 
having caused to be half broiled upon some embers, she 
gave me for supper. The rites of hospitalily being thus 
performed Towards a stranger in distress, my worthy bene- 
factress (pointing to the mat, and telling me I might sleep 
there without apprehension) called to the female part of her 
flimily, who had stood gazing on mo all the while in fixed 
astonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton, in 
which they continued to employ themselves great paH of 
the night They lightened their labour by songs, one of 
which was composed extempore, for I was myself the sub- 
ject of it It was sung by one of the young women, the 
rest joining inta sort of chorus. The air was sweet and 
plaintive, and the words, literally translated, were theae-;, -;^; 
^<1^0 winds rooted,' and tibe rain; fell ^9 poor wb^ 
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man, faint and weaiy, came and sal under our tree- I-*o 
has no mother to bring him milk — ^no wife to grind his corn, 
Ckorus. — ^I^et us pity the while man— no mother haj} he,* 
&C,, See. Trifling as this recital may appear to the reader, 
to a person in my situation the circmnstaiw/' was affecting 
in the highest degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected 
kindness, and sleep fled from my eyea In Ill'S morning I 
presented my compassionate landlady'tvith two of the four 
brass buttons which remained on ray waistcoat — the only 
recompense I could make her. 

yu/y 21. — I continued in the village all this day in com 
versation with the natives, who came in crowds to see me, 
but was rather uneasy towards evening to find that jo mcs« 
sage had arrived from the king j the more so the Jieople 
began to whisper that Mansong had received some very 
unfavourable accounts of mc^from the Moors and alatees 
residing at Sego, who, it seems, were exceedingly suspiciout 
concerning the motives of my journey. I learned that 
many consultations had been held with the king concerning 
my reception and disposal; and some of the villagers 
frankly told me that I had many enemies, and must expect 
no favour, 

/u/y 22. — ^A.bout eleven o’clock a messenger arrived from 
the king, but he gave me very little satisfaction, He in^ 
quired particularly if I had brought any present, and seemed 
much disappointed when he was told that I had been robbed 
of everything by the Moors. When I proposed to go along 
with him, he told me to stop until the afternoon, when the 
king would send for me. 

23, — ^In the afternoon another messenger arrived 
.-Jj-om Mansong, with a bag in his hands. He told me it 
was the king’s ffleasure that I should depart forthwith from 
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thfe vicinage of Segoj but that Mansong, wishing to relieve 
4,j^te man in distress, had sent me five thousand kowries, 
to ettable me to purchase provisions in the course of my 
journey! the^essenger added, that if my intentions were 
really to proewd to Jennd, he had orders to accompany me 
as^i guide to Sansanding. I was at first puzzled to account 
for tliis behaviour of the king ; but from the conversation 
I had with the guide, I had afterwards reason to believe 
tlrat Mansong would willingly have admitted me into his 
presence at Sego, but was apprehensive he might not be 
able to protect me against the blind and inveterate malice 
of the Moorish inhabitanla His conduct, therefore, was 
at onc^! prudeji^^t and liberal. The circumstances under 
which t made my appearance at Sego, were undoubtedly 
such as might create in the mind of the king a well-warranted 
suspicion that I wished to ^lonceal the tme object of my 
journey. He argued, probably, as my guide argued, who, 
when he was told that I had come from a great distancei 
and through many dangers, to behold the Joliba river, 
naturally inquired if there were no rivera in my own coun- 
try, and whether one river was not like another. Notwith- 
standing this, and in spite of the jealous machinations oi 
the Moons, this benevolent pnnee thought it sufficient that 
a white man was found in his dominions, in a condition 
of extreme wretchedness, and that no other plea was 
necessarv to entitle the sofiTerer to hU bounty* 



CHAPTER XVt 


E EIKQ, in the manner that has been related, com* 
pelled to leave Scgo, I was Sonductcd the same 
evening to a village about seven miles to the east* 
vard, with some of the inhabitants of which my guide was 
acquainted, and by whom wc were well received* He was 
very friendly and communicative, and spoke highly of the 
hospitality of his countrymen, but withal Ijold mo,/ that if 
Jennd was the place of my desllnation, w'hicb he Veined 
to have hitherto doubled, I had undm taken an enterprise 
of greater danger than probaldy I was ftppiwed of j for, 
although the town of jennd was nominally a part of the 
king of Bambaira's dominiuni, it was in fact, he said, a 
city of the Moors— the leading part of the Inbiibitents being 
bushicens, and even the goveniur himself, thougiT appointed 
by Mansong, of the same sect Thus was I in danger ol 
felling a second lime into the hands of men who would 
ccftslder it not only justifiable, bui meritorious, to destroy 
me— and this reflection was aggravated by the circumstisaca 
that the danger increased as I advanced in my journey, for 
I learned that the places beyond Jennd were imder tho 
Moorish influence ih a still greater degree than Jennd itselij 
and Tombuctoo, the great object of my search, altogethdU; 
in possession of that savage and merciless people, who 

4 

* I should have before observed that X found the language of Biba' 
'nura a sort of cor^pted Mandlngo. Mere lUde patetToa^ f 
stood and spoke it without difflculty> 
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illow no Christian to live there. But I had now advanced 
4gip fax to think of returning to the westward on such vague 
andtiincertain information, and determined to proceed ; and 
being accompanied by the guide, I departed from the vil- 
lage on theaoming of lire 24th. About eight o’clock we 
passed a large town called Kabba, situated in the midst of 
a beautiful and highly-cultivated country, bearing a greater 
resemblance to the’centre of England than to what I should 
have supposed had been the middle of Africa. The people 
were everyrvhere employed in collecting the fruit of the shea 
trees, from which they prepare the vegetable butter men- 
tioned in former parts of this work. These trees grow la 
great ^bundansje all over this part of Bambarra. They are 
not plStitedaby the natives, but are found growing naturally 
in the woods j and in clearing woodland fox cultivation, 
every tree is cut down but|he shea. 7 ’he tree itself very 
much resemhles the American oak, and the fruit— -from the 
kernel of which, being first dried in the sun, the butter is 
prepared by boiling the kernel in water — has somewhat the 
appearance^of a Spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped in 
a awqet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and the butter pro- 
duced from it, besides the advantage of its keeping the 
whole year witliout salt, is whiter, firmer, and, to my palate, 
of a richer flavour, tlian the best butter I ever tasted made 
from cow’s milk. The growth and preparation of this com- 
modity seem to be among the first objects of African indus- 
try in this and the neighbouring states, and it constitutes a 
main article of their inland commerce. 

We passed in the course of the day a great many villages, 
inhabited chleSy by fishermen, apd in the evening abpat 
five p’clock arrived at Saaaaading^ — a very large town, ooise? 
tanking, as 1 Wiui told, fr'om eight to ten^thousuid inhaW 
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tatvts. This place is ranch resorted to hy the Moors, whsi 
bring salt from Becroo, and beads and t'oral from the Medi- 
terranean, to exchange here for gold dust and cotton c^oth. 
This cloth tliey sell to great advantage in Becroo, and other 
Moorish countries, where, on account of th<y1rant of rain, 
no cotton is cultivated. *■ 

I desired ray guide to conduct me to the house in which 
we were to lodge, by the most private 'way possible. We 
accordingly rode along between the town and the river, 
passing by a creek or harbour, in which I observed twenty 
large canoes, most of them fully loaded, and covered with 
mats to prevent the rain from injuring the goods. As we 
proceeded, three other canoes arrived, two ^ith pass^pgers, 
and one with goods. I was hapi>y to find that ^^U Ihchegro 
inhabitants took me for a Moor ; under which character X 
should probably have paa.scd unmolested, had not a Moor, 
who was sitting by the river-.sidc, dUcovered the mistake, 
and, selling up a loud exclamation, brought together a 
number of his countrymen. 

When I anived at the bouse of Count! Mamadi, the 
dooty of the town, I was surrounded witli hundreds of 
people, speaking a variety of different dialects, all equally 
unintelligible to me. At length, by the assistance of my 
guide, who acted as interpreter, I understood that one of 
the spectators pretended to have seen me at one place, and 
another at some other place j and a Moorish womatr abso- 
lately swore that she had kept ray house three years at 
Gallam, on tlie river Senegal. It was plain that they mis- 
took me for some other person, and I desired tivo of the 
most confident to point towards the place where they had 
seen me. They pointed due south j honed I think it pro- 
bable that they ratue from Cape Coast, wham they }iS|ght 
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Iftive seen mnny white men. Their language was different 
j 6 jtpn any I had yet heard. The Moors now assembled in 
greai*- number, with their usual an-ogance, compelling the 
negroes to ^tand at a distance. They immediately began 
to question mSn concerning my religion, but finding that I 
y/is not mg.ster of the Arabic, they sent for two men, whom 
they call llhuidi, (Jews,) in hopes that they might be able to 
converse witli me. These Jews, in dress and appearance, 
very much resemble the Arabs j but though they so far 
conform to the religion of Mohammed as to recite, in public, 
prayers from the Koran, they are but little respected by the 
negroes; and even the Moors themselves allowed that, 
though, 1 was q, Chiistian, I was a better man than a Jew. 
They Ttowever insisted that, like the Jews, I must conform 
80 far as to repeat the Mohammedan pnvyers ; and when I 
attempted to wave the subjqct, by telling them that I could 
not speak Arabic, one of them, a shereef from Tuat, in the 
Great Desert^ started up and swore by the Prophet, that if 
I refused to go to the mosque, ha would be one that would 
assist in carrying me thither; and there is no doubt but 
this threat would have been immediately executed, had not 
my landloid interposed in my behalf. He told them that I 
was the king’s stranger, and he could not see me ill treated 
whilst I was under liis protection. He therefore advised 
them to let me alone for the night, assuring them that in 
the morning I should be sent about my business. This 
Boraewhat appeased their clamour, but they compelled me 
to ascend a high scat by the door of the mosque, in order 
feat everybody might see me ; for the people bad aasem' 
bled in sudt rfembers as to be quite ungovernable — dimbf 
ittg ppon the houses, and squeezing each other, like fee 
spectators at an execution. Upon this seat I remained 

b . 
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mtUl mmset, wlien I was condncteU into a neat littJe 
with a amali couit before it, the door of which 
MamaiU shut, to prevent ani' person from disturbing mo. 
But this precaution couKl not ejtcUidc the Moors. They 
climbed over the lop of the mud wall, and «!»rne in crou'ds 
into the court, "in ordei,” they said, "to w.9, vo.^ perfi^m ^ 
my gvenipg daioiions, ami eat The former of these 

ceremonies I did not think proper td comply with, but I 
told them. I had no objection to eat eggs, provided they 
would bring me eggs to eat My landlord immediately 
brought me seven hen’s eggs, and was much surprised to 
find that I could not eat them raw ; for it seems to be a 
prevalent opinion among die iuiiabitants of^the interior, that 
Europeans subsist almost entirely on this djet. Vfrhen I 
nad succeeded in pcjsuading my landlord that thia opinion 
was without foundation, and that I would gladly partake of 
any viciuals which he might think proper to send me, he 
ordered a sheep to be killed, and part of it to he dressed 
for my supper. About midnight, when tlie Moots had left 
me, he paid me a visit, and with much earnestness desired 
me to write him a saphie. " If a Moor’s saphie is good,'* 
said this hospitable oid man, " a white man’s must nee^ 
be belter." 1 readily furnished iiim with one, possessed of 
all the virtues I could conccnuaie, for it contained tihe 
Lord’s Prayer. The pen witli which it was written was mads 
of a teed } & little charcoal and gum-water made very toler- 
able ink, and a thin board answered the purpose of paper, 
/idf as.— 'Early in the morning, before the Moow WWO 
s^embled, X departed from Sansanding, and slept the itft/ 
soing night at ft small town called Sibil), ton whencs, on 
.4he day following, I reached Nj^sra, a large ttfwri at 
distance from rile river, where *1 halted the ti0 
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iny dothes'washcd and’rccaruit iny horae. Tlie doo^ lliere 
has a very commodious house, flat-roofed, and two storeys 
lugh,^ fl[e shewed me some gunpowder of his own manu- 
facturing j and pointed out, as a great airlosity, a little 
brown monlC^ that was tied to a stake by the door, telling 
mA that it came from a far distant countiy called Kong. 

July aS.-^I departed fiom Nyara, and reached Nyamee 
about noon. Tliis^town is inhabited cliiefly by Foulahs 
from the kingdom of Masina. The dooty, I know not why, 
would not receive me, but civilly sent his son on horseback 
to conduct me to Modiboo, which he assured me was at no 
great distance. 

We rode nearly in a direct line through the woods, but 
in general vktm forwards with great chcumapcclion. I 
observed that my guide frequently stopped and looked 
under the bushes. On inquhing the reason of this caution, 
he told me that lions woie veV numerous in that part of the 
counliy, and frequently attacked people travelling through 
the woods. While he was speaking my hoise started, and 
looking round, I observed a large animal of the cameleopard 
kind standing at a little distance. The neck and fore-legs 
wore very longj the head was furnished with two short 
bUck horns, tuinlng backwaida; the tail, which reached 
down to the ham joint, had a tuft of hair at the end. The 
was of a mouse colour, and it trotted away from ua 
in a vety sluggish manner — moving its head from side to 
side, tb see if we were pursuii^ ft. Sliortly after this, as wo 
were crossing a large open plain, where there were a few 
scattered bushes, my guide, who was a Ifttle way before me, 
wheeled his b9>;^ round in ..a moment, calhng out some, 
thing in the Foiilah language which J did not understand* 
1 hi hfandingo what he meant; 
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(“A very large Uonl") said he, and made aigna for mtfto 
nde amy. But my horse was too lihfh fatigued ; aojve 
rode slowly past the bush from which tne animal hadigiven 
us the alarm. Not seeing anything myself however, I 
thought my guide had been mistaken, whiSh the Foulah 
suddenly put his hand to his mouth, exclaimii^ SouiaX^an , 
aJlaUl (“ God preserve us f") and, to my great surprise, I 
then percdved a large red lion, at a sh'ort distance from the 
bush, with his head couched between Ms fore-paws. I ex- 
pected he would instantly spring upon me, and instinctively 
pulled my feet from my stirrups to throw myself on the 
ground, that my horse might become the victim rather than 
myself. But it is probable the lion was nc^ hungry,.; for he 
quietly suiFered us to pass, though we were fairly wft’hin his 
reach. My eyes were so riveted upon this sovereign of the 
beasts^ that X found it impos|lble to remove them until we 
were at a considerable distance. We now took a circuitous 
route through some swampy ground, to avoid any more of 
these disagreeable rencounters. At sunset we arrived 'at 
Modiboo-^ delightful village on Uie banks pf the Niger, 
commanding a view of the river for many miles, both to the 
east and west. The small green islands, (the peaoefbl xo 
treat of some industrious Foulahs, whose catrie are heie 
secure from tlie depredations of wild beasts,) and the 
majestic b^adth of the river, which is here much lar^ 
than at Sego, render the situation one of the most entdriuth* 
ittg in the world. Here are caught great plenty df Ush, Igr 
means of long cotton nets, which the natives make tiwUw*' 
selves, and use nearly in the same manner as nets are ttaed^ 
iti Europe. I observed tire head of h crocs<||^il^ Mttg np&fi, 

, ope of the houses, which they told mo had btieh #e, 

sUppherthl in a sUmp near the town. 
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vncommott the Niger, but I believe they are not oilesr 
ti^^es found dangerous. They are of little account to the 
travefler when compaied with the amaaing swarpis of mus* 
quitoea, which rise fiom the swamps and (Seeks in such 
numbers as' to harass even the most torpid of the natives ; 
and as my clothes were now almost worn to rags, I was but 
iU prepared hxesist their attacks. I usually passed the 
night without shuttfng my eyes, walking backwards and 
forwards, fanning myself with my hatj their stmgsfralsed 
numerous blisters on my legs and arms, which, together with 
the want of rest, made me very feverish and uneasy. 

yu/j> 89. — Early in tire morning, my landlord, observing 
that I ws sickly„huriicd me away— sending a servant with 
me aa 2 '^mdeJo Kea. But though I rm little able to walk, 
my horse was still less able to carry me j and about six 
imlcs to the east of Modiboo,,in mossing some rough clayey 
ground, he fell, and the united strength of the guide and. 
myself could not place him again upon his legs. 1 sat down 
for some time beside this worn-out associate of my adven- 
tures i but iiiyjing him still unable to rise, I took off the 
saddle and bridle, and placed a quantity of glass before 
him. 1 svfrvcyed tire poor animal, -as he lay pantnt^ on the 
jprqqftd, with sympathetic emotion j for I could not Bujjipress 
dre sad apprelrension that I should myself, in a short awe, 
lie dUwn and perish iu the same manner, of fatigue* and 
hunger. With this foreboding, I left my poor horse, and 
witlr iP^eat reluctance followed my guide on foot, along the 
bauk of tlie river, until about noon, when we reached Rea, 
wiricb«[ found to be nothing more than a small ftshin^ 
village. The doety, a surly old man, wh<? rv'as sitting by tbp 
^te, ijceived me very coolly j and when 1 Wcumqd blip 
idlttarioi^ and begged his protec^pn, tom hie with 
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{ndiCTerenee, that he paid very little attention to S&o 
speeches, and tlut I should not enter hw house. My guide 
temonstrated in my favour, but to no putjiuvie.forthe dooty 
remained inflexible in his deteminaiion. T knew not where 
to rest my wearied limbs, but was happily relieved by a 
fishing canoe belonging to Silla, svhich was at J^at moment ^ 
coming down the river. The dooty waved to the fisherman 
to come near, and desired him to take charge of me as far 
as Moorman. The fisherman, after some hesitation, con- 
sented to carry me, and I embaikcd in the canoe, in com- 
pany with the fisherman, his wife, and a boy. The negro 
who had conducted me from Modiboo now left me j I 
requested him to look to my horse on hisTctum, SKjd take 
care of him if he was still alive, which he promised to do. 

Departing from Kea, we pioreeded about a mile down 
the river, when the fisherman paddled the canoe to the 
bank, and dcsiicd me to jump out Having tied the omoe 
to a stake, he stripped otf his clothes, and dived for such 1 
length of time that X thought he had actually drowned him- 
self, and was surprised to see his wife behave tHuth so much 
indifference upon the occasion j but my fears were over 
when he loisod up his heCid astern of the canoe, and called 
for a rope, With this tope lie dived a second time, attd 
then got into the canoe, and ordered the boy to assist him 
in pulling. At length they brought up a large baskeli about 
' ten feet m diameter, containing two fine fish, which the 
fisherman— after returning the basket into rile waten— ith* 
mediately carried ashore, and hid in the grass. Wfe then 
went a little farther down, and took up another fit 
wlridli was one fish. The fisherman now^eft ns^ to bsnfjt 
ms j^ees to sfspie nei^bouring market, and rite womiss 
IboyV'ii^f'teded ndlsli me fc ihe cwsoo down, the rtwft ^ ' 
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^About four o’clock vte arrived at Moorzan, a fishing town 
on the northern bank, from whence I was conveyed across 
the jpver to SUla, a lai-ge town, where I remained until it 
was quite dark, under a tree, surrounded by hundreds of 
people. » 

JVith a great deal of entreaty, the dooty allowed me to 
come into ^l!i«4^aloon to avoid tlie rain, but the place was 
Very damp, and I had a smart paroxysm of fever during die 
night Wom down by sickness, exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue, half naked, and nnthout any article of value by 
which I might procure provisions, clothes, or lodging, I 
began to reflect seriously on my situation. I was now con- 
vinced^ by painful experience, that the obstacles to my 
furtheis progress were insurmountable. The tiopical rains 
were already set in with all their violence — the lice grounds 
and swamps were everywhere overflowed — and, in a few 
days more, travelling of evefy kind, unless by water, would 
be completely obstructed. The kowiies which remained of 
the king of Bambarra’s present were not suflicient to enable 
me to hire a canoe for any great di.stnn(;e ; and I had but 
little hopes of subsisting by chaiity, in a country where the 
Moors have such influence. Bulj^above all, I perceived that 
I was advancing, more and mote, within the power of those 
merciless fanatics j and from my receplion both at Sego and 
Sahsemding, T was apprehensive that, in attempting to reach 
even Jeam^, (unless under the protection of some man of 
ocmsequence amongst them, which I bad no means of ob» 
taining,) I should sacrifice my life to no pnrpose, for my 
discoveries would perish with me. The prospect either way 
was gloomy, ia returning to the Oambia, a journey on foot 
of many hundred miles presented itself to my contemjflar 
iaoh/Hirofigh regions and cOuotri^ uuki«^ 
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less, this seemed to he the only altemaiiv'e, for I saw inevt^ 
able destxiiciion in aituuinUu;jf to imuYwl to the ctvstwarA, 
With this conviction on my mind, I hope my readers .will 
acknowledge that I did right in going no farther. 

Haring thus brought my mind, after much doubt andpe^ 
pleidly, to a detennination to return westward, I tlioughtit 
incumbent on me, before T left Silla, to coyp^ front the 
Moorish and negro traders all the information I could con« 
ceming the farther course of the Niger eastward, and the 
situation and extent of the kingtloms in its vicinage ; and 
the following few notices I received from such various 
quarters as induce me to think they ate authentic:*— 

Two shoit days’ journey to the eastward of Silla is the 
town of jennd, which is situated on a snuill isUindOn the 
river, and is said to contain a greater nuinhor 5? inhabitants 
than Sego itself, or any other town in liambarra, At the 
distance of two days more, the fiver spreads into a conai(le^ 
able lake, called Dilrbio, (or the Dark I,.ila‘,) concerning the 
extent of which, all the inrofination I could obtain was tlm^ 
in crossiirg it froin west to cast, the cartous lose algluof land 
one whole day. I'-roin this lake lire water ihsift-a in many 
different streams, which lecuunalu in two large branches, 
one whereof flows towartl# the north'C.'u.t, and the other M 
tlie east; but these branches join at Kabra, which is one 
day's journey to the southward of Tombuctoo, and is the 
port or shipping-place of that city. The tract of land which 
the two streams qijcircle is called Jinbala, and is inhabited 
by negroes; and the wirole distance by land from Jeand Eo 
Tombuctoo Is twelve days’ journey. 

Prom Kabra, at the distance of eleven day^ journey dOWh 
stream, the river passes to the southward of Hot^sa^ 
vWhis two days' journey distant from the wv«s 
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ferther progress of this great river, aad its final exit, all the 
natives -with whom I conversed seem to he entirely igno» 
rant Their commercial pursuits seldom induce them to 
travel farther than the cities of Tombuctoo and Houssaj 
and as thp sole object of those journeys is the acquirement 
of wealth, tliey pay but little attention to the course of 
rivers or tl»s^grapby of countries. It is, however, highly 
probable thar?he JTiger affords a safe and easy commu- 
nication between very remote nations. All my informants 
agreed that many of the negro merchants who arrive at 
Tombuctoo and Houssa from die eastward speak a different 
language from that of Bambarra, or any other kingdom 
with which they are acquainted. But even these merchants, 
it wotjjd seem, ^ire ignorant of the termination of the river, 
for such of Cllem as can speak Arabic dcsaibe tire amazing 
length of Us course in very general terms, saying only that 
they believe ii mas to tiu world's end. 

ffhe names of many ktngrloms to the eastward of Houssa 
are familiar to the inhabitants of Bambarra. 1 was shewn 
quivera and arrows of very curious workmanship, which I 
was informiStl came from Ure kingdom of*Kassina. 

On the northern bank of the Niger, at a short distance 
from SiUa, is the kingdom of Molina, which is inhabited by 
Foulahs, They employ themselves there, as in other places, 
chiefly in pasturage, and pay an annual tribute to the king 
of Bambarra for the lands which tliey occupy. 

To the north-east of Masina is situated the kingdom of * 
Tombuctoo, the great object of European research— the 
capital of this kingdom being one of tire piindpal marts for 
that extensive^ commerce whidi the Moors cany on with 
the negroes* The hopes of acquiring wealth in tWa pursmti 
aad*zeal for propagadng their religion^ hawe filled tifis exi- 
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tensive city with Moots and Mohammedan converts. Th<!^ 
king himself, and all the chief officers of state, are Moors ; 
and they are said to be mom severe and intolerant in their 
principles than any other of the Moorish triijcs in this part 
of Africa. I was informed by a venerable old negro, that 
when he first visited Tombuctoo he took up hus lodging fft 
a sort of public inn, the landlord of which,.j>>^^ he corn 
ducted liim into his hut, spread a mat onTihe floor, and laid 
a rope upon it, saying, “ If you are a Mussulman, you are 
my friend— sit down j but if you are a kafir, you are my 
slave, and with this rope I will lead you to market.” Tlve 
present king of Tombuctoo is named Abu Abrahima. He 
is reported to possess immense riches. Ills ;|vives and COU' 
cubines are said to be clothed in silk, and the cj^ief officers 
of state live in considerable splendour, The wltole ex- 
pense of his government is defrayed, as I was told, by a tax 
upon merchandise, which is collected at the gates of the 
city, 

The of Houssa (the capital of a large kingdom of the 
same name, situated to the eastward of Tombuctoo) is An> 
other great mart for Moorish commerce. I conversed with 
rantiy merchants who hac^ visited that city, and they all 
agreed tliat it is lorger and more populous than Tombuctoo. 
The trade, police, and government are nearly iho same 
in both; but in Houssa the negroes are in greater pro- 
portion to the Moors, and have some share in the govern- 
ment, 

Concerning the small kingdom of Jinbala I was not aWft 
to collect much information. The soil is said to be retnark- 
ably feidle, and the whole country so fuU»of creeks S-nd 
swamps that the Moors have hitherto been baffied in evOjry 
attempt to subdQe it. The inhabitants are itegroe% pd 
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of them are said’ to Uve ia considerable afduence, par- 
ticularly those near tire capital, which is a resting-place for 
suoh merchants as transport goods from Tombuctoo to the 
western parts of Africa, 

To tho southward of Jinbala is situated the negro king- 
dom of Gotto, which is said to be of great extent It was 
formerly into a number of petty states, which were 

governed by their own chiefs 5 but their private quarrels 
invited invasion from the neighhourlng kingdoms At 
length a politic chief, of the name of Moossee, had address 
enough to make them unite in hostilities against Bambarra; 
and on this occasion he was unanimously chosen general-^ 
the dl^fferent chiefs consenting for a time to act under his 
■xomtaand.^ Moossee immediately despatched a fleet of 
canoes, loaded with provisions, from the banks of the lake 
Dibbie up the Niger towards Jennd, and with the whole oi 
his army pushed forwards *iuto Bambaixa. He arrived on 
the bank of the Niger opposite to Jennd, before the towns- 
people had the smallest intiimalion of his approach. His 
fleet of canoes joined him the same day^ and having landed 
the provisions, he embarked part of his army, and in the 
night took Jennd by storm, TWb event so terrified the king, 
of Bambarra, that he sent messengers to sue for peace j and 
in order to obtain it, consented to deliver to Moossee a cer- 
tain number of slaves every year, and rctiun eveiytliing that 
had been taken from the inhabitants of Gotto. Moossee, 
thus triumphant, returned to Gotto, where he was declared 
king, and the capital of the country is called by his name. 

On the west of Gotto is the kingdom of Baedoo, which 
was conquei»d by the present king of Bambsrra about 
seven years ago, and has continued tributary to him ever 
dpee. 
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West of Baedoo is Maniana, the inhabitants of vhichj 
according to the best information I was aWe to collect, are*" 
cruel and ferocious — Cvanying their resentment towards 
their enemies so far as never to give quarter, and even to 
indulge themselves with unnatural and disgusting banqueu 
of human flesh. 



CHAPTER Xni 


AVING, for the reasons assigned in the last chapter, 
determined to proceed no farther eastward than 
Silla, I acquainted the dooty with my intention of 
returning to Sego, proposing to travel along the southern 
side <Tpf the rwer ; but he informed me that, from the num- 
^Tjcr^of crocks and swamps on that side, it was impossible 
to travel by any other route than along the northern bank, 
and even that route, he sajd, would soon be impassable, on 
account of the overfloiving of the river. However, as he 
commended my determination to return westward, be agreed 
to speak to some one of the Mermen to cany me over tq 
Moorzan. , I accordingly stepped into a canoe about eight 
o’clock in Uie morning of July 30th, and in about an hour 
was landed at Moorzan. At this place I hired a canoe for 
Hxty kowries, and in the afternoon arrived at Kea, where, 
for forty kowries more, the dooty permitted me to sleep in 
the same hut with one of his slaves. This poor negro, per- 
ceiving that I was sickly, and that my clothes were very* 
ragged humanely lent me a large doth to cover me for die 
night 

/ufy 31.-- The dooty’s brotha being going to Modiboo, 
I emWed fhe opportunity of accompanying him Either, 
there being no beaten road. He prornised to cany my 
saddle) which 1 had left at Kea when my horse fell 
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in the woods, as I now proposed to present it to the king ot 
Bambavnu 

We departed from Kea at eight o’clock, and about a mile 
to the wesuvard observed, on the bank of the river, a great 
number of earthen jars piled up together, niey ■&ere very 
neatly formed, but not glazed, and were evidently of that 
sort of pottery which is manufactured at Ho»rtIie, (a town 
to the west of Tombuctoo,) and sold to peat advantage in 
different parts of Bambarra. As we approached towards the 
jars, my companion plucked up a large handful of herbage, 
and threw it upon them, making signs for me to do the 
same, which I did. He then, with great seriousness, told 
me that these jars belonged to some supei?iatural power; 
that they were found in their present situation, abotfl; twCT 
years ago ; and as no person had claimed them, every tra. 
vellcr as he passed them, from ijcspect to the invisible pro* 
prictor, threw some grass, or the hriuicli of a tree, upon the 
heap, to dcfciul the jms from the rain. 

Thus conversing, we travelled in the most friendly man ncfi 
until unfortunately we perceived the footstep^ of a lion, 
quite fresh in the mud, near the river side. My companion 
now proceeded with great circumspection ; and at last^ 
coming to some thick underwood, he insisted that I should 
walk before him. 1 endeavoured to excuse myself, by allege 
ing tl>at I did not know the road; but he obstinatdy pen* 
slated, and, after a few high words and menacing looks, 
threw dorvn the saddle and went away. This verymut^ 
disconcerted me ; but as I had given up all hopes of obtain- 
ing a horse, I could not think of encumbering myself wldr 
the saddlOi and, taking off the stirrups and *J;rrth8, 1 threw 
saddle into fte river. The negro no sooner mr^mn 
ihtow.i^e saddle wto the water, than he came 
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i^moDg the bushes where he had concealed himself, jumped 
into the river, and, by help of his spear, brought out the 
saddle, and ran away with iL I continued my course along 
the bank j but as the wood was remarkably thick, and I had 
reason to believe tlmt a lion was at no great distance, I be* 
ORiue much alarmed, and took a long circuit through the 
bushes to'avei^him. 

About four in Sie aftemooi\ 1 reached Modiboo, where T 
found my saddle. The guide, who had got there before 
me, being afraid that I should inform the king of his con- 
duct, had brought tire saddle with him in a canoe. 

While I was convening with the dooty, and remonstrating 
agairi?!: the guifje for having left me in. such a situation, I 
*l»earlj*a hojse neigh in one of the huts j and the dooty in- 
quired, with a smile, if I knew who was speaking to me 1 He 
explained himself by telling me that my horse was still alive, 
and somewhat recovered from his fatigue ; but he insisted 
tlrat X should take him along willr me, adding, that he had 
once kept a Moor’s horse for four months, and when tire 
horse had recovered and got into good cflndition, the Moor 
returned and claimed il, and refused to give him any reward 
fdr his trouble. , 

Atfgiui I. — departed from Modiboo, driving my horse 
before me, and in Ute afternoon reached Nyanxee, where I 
remained three days, during whicli time it rabed without 
intermission, and with Such violence that no person could 
venture out of doors. 

dpSuH — 1 departed from Nyameej but the country 
was so deluged that 1 was frequently in danger of losing the 
roadt and bads to wade across the savannas for miles to-< 
gether, knee-deep in. water. Even the com ground* which 
is t^ driest land in the country, wa^ so completely 4b)>ded 
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that my horse twice stuck iaat in tlie mud, and was not get 
out without the greatest difilculty. 

in the evening of the same day I an-ived at Nyara, whera 
I was well received by tlie dooly ; and as the 6th was rainy, 
I did not depart until the morning of the 7th ; but the water 
had swelled to such a height, that in many places the ro^d 
was scarcely passable, and though I wotted breast>deep 
across the swamps, I could only reach a small village called 
Neiaaboo, where however, for a hundred kowries, I pro- 
cured from some Foulahs plenty sf corn for my horse and 
milk for myself. 

August 8, — ^The difficulties I had experienced the day be- 
fore made me anxious to engage a fellow-ttaveller, particu- 
larly as I was assured that, in the course of a i«w days, the 
country would be so completely ovetflowed os to render the 
road utterly impassable j but though T olTured two hundred 
kowries for a guide, nobody would accompany me, How- 
ever, on the morning following, (August gth,) a Moor and 
nis wife, riding upon two bullocks, and bound for Sego with 
Ball, passed the village, and agreed to lake me alojtg with 
themi but I found them of little service, for they wore 
wholly unacquainted with -the road, and being accustomed 
to a sandy soil, wore very bad travellers, Instead of wad- 
ing before the bullocks to foci if the ground was solid, the 
woman boldly entered the first swamp, riding upon the top 
of the load ; but when she had proceeded about two hun- 
dred yards, the bullock sunk into a hole, and threw boffi 
thb load and herself among the reeds. The frightened 
huSbahd stood for some time seemingly petrified with 
horror, and suffered his wife to be almost downed before 
he went to her Resistance. .. 

About sunset we reached Sibily, but the dboty tecelv^ 
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njfs vsiy coolly; and wlieu I solicited for a guide to San- 
sanding, he told me liia people wore othenviso employed, 
I WHS shewn into a damp old hnt, where I passed a very 
uncomfortable night ; for when the walls of tlie huts are 
softened hy the rain, they frequently become too weak to 
^ support the weight of the roof. I heard three huts fall 
during the* nigljt and was apprehensive that tlie hut I 
lodged in would b? tlie fourth. In the morning, as I went 
to pull some grass for my horse, I counted fourteen huts 
which had fallen in this manner since the commencement 
of the rainy season. 

It continued to rain with great violence all the loth j and 
as the ^ooty refq^ed to give me any provisions, I purchased 
swue tarn, t^hich I divided mlh my horse, 

August It . — The dooty comircllcd me to depart from the 
town, and I set out for Sansanding, without any great hopes 
of feting belter than I had*done at Sibity ; for I learned, 
from people who came to visit me, that a report prevailed, 
and was universally believed, that I had come to Bambaira 
as a spy; and as Mansong had not adm^ltod me into his 
presence, the doolies of the different towns were at liberty 
to treat me in what manner dicj pleased. From repeat- 
edly hearing the same story, I had no doubt of tire truth of 
it ; but as there was no alternative, I determined to proceed, 
and a little before sunset 1 arrived at Sansanding. My re- 
ception was what I expected. Counli Mamadi, who had 
been so kind to me formerly, scarcely gave me welcome. 
Every one wished to shun me ; and my landlord sent a per- 
son to inform me that a very unfavourable report was re- 
ceived from SegD concerning me, and that he wished me to 
depart early in the morning. About ten o'clock at night 
Counti Mamadi himself came primtelT-to nft, and informed 
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me that Mansong had despatdied a canoe to Jennd to bring 
me hack ; and he was afiaid I should find great difficulty in 
going to tlie west country. lie advised me tlierefore to 
depart from Sansanding before daybreak, and cautioned me 
against stopping at Di^ani, or any town near Segb, 

August 12. — I departed fiom Sansanding, and reached 
Kabha in the afternoon. As I approacl^ the town I was 
surprised to see several people assembled at the gate ; one 
of whom, as I advanced, came running towards me, and 
taking my horse by the bridle, led me round the walls of 
the town, and then, pointing to the west, told me to go 
along, or it would fare worse with me. It was in vam lliat 
I represented the danger of being benight^ in the jvoods, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather anti the lury'CT 
wild beasts. “Go along I" was all the answer j and a 
number of people coining up and urging me in the same 
manner, with great earnestness, I suspected that some of 
the king’s messengers, who were sent in search of me, were 
in the town, and tlrat Uiese negroes, from mere kindness, 
conducted me past it, with a view to facilitatft my escape. 
I accordingly took the road for Sego, with the uncomfoilable 
prospect of passtng the pight on the branches of a tree. 
After travelling about three mrles, I came to a small village 
near the road. The dooty was splitting sticks by the gate, 
but I found I could have no admittance j and when I at* 
tempted to enter, he Jumped up, and, with the stick he held 
in Ids hand, threatened to strike me off tlie hotse, iff pm* 
sifmed to advance another step. 

At a little distance from tliis village (and farther froin the 
rpad) is another small one, I conjectured tlfki^ being mthter 
Otfti of tha tommoii route,, the inhabitants might h^ve 

glfe me house-room for the night j and ha^hjf 
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crossed some corn-fields, 1 sat down under a tree by the 
well. Two or three women came to draw water, and one 
of tflem perceiving I was a stranger, inquired whither I was 
going. I told her I was going for Sego, but being benighted 
on the road, I wished to stay at the village until morning, 
anS begged, she would acquaint the dootywith my situation. 
In a little time th^ooty sent for me, and permitted me to 
sleep in a large baloon. 

August 13. — About ten o’clock I reached a small village 
within half a mile of Sego, where I endeavoured, but in 
vain, to procure some provisions. Every one seemed anxious 
to avoid me 5 and I could plainly pereeive, by the looks and 
behaviour of tho inhabitants, that some veiy unfavourable 
accounts had been circulated concerning me. 1 was again 
informed that Mansong had sent people to apprehend me/ 
and the dooty’s son told mp 1 had no time to lose, if 1 
wished to get safe out of Ilambarra. I now fully saw the 
danger of my situation, and determined to avoid Sego alto* 
gether, I accordingly mounted my horse, and taking tlie 
road for Diggani, travelled as fast as I couM until I was out 
of sight of tlie villagers, when I struck to the westward, 
through high grass and swampy *ground. About noon I 
stopped under a tree to consider what course to take, for I 
had now no doubt that the Moors and slatees had misitt’ 
formed the king respecting the object of my mission, and 
that people were absolutely in search of me to convey itte 
a prisoner to Sego. Sometimes I had thoughts of swimming 
my horse across the Niger, and going to the southward for 
Cape Coast j but reflecting that I had ten days to travel 
before I should reach Eong, and aftei'wards an eicteAsive 
coimby to traverse, inhabited by Various najj^bnswlth whoso 
lati^agd and manners t wa$ totally unacquainted, I telin* 
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qiiished this scheme, and judged tltat I should better an 
swer tlie purpose of my mission by proceeding to tlie west'* 
ward along the Niger, endeavouring to ascertain how far 
the rivet was navigable in that direction. Having resolved 
upon this course, I proceeded accordingly, and ?■ little be- 
fore sunset arrived at a Foulah village called Sooboo, wh^e, 
for two hundred kowries, I procured lodg^ for 'the night 

August T4. — I continued my course along the bank of the 
river, through a populous and well-cultivated country. I 
passed a walled town called Kamalia,* without stopping j 
and at noon rode tlirough a large town called Samee, where 
there happened to be a market, and a number of people 
assembled in an open place in the middle pf the town, sell- 
ing cattle, cloth, corn, &c. I rode through the iridst-^ 
them without being much observed, every one taking me 
for a Moor. In the afternoon I arrived at a small village 
called Binni, where I agreed with the dooty’s son, for ono 
hundred kowries, to allow me to stay for the night j but 
when the dooty returned, he insisted that I should instantly 
leave the place j g,nd if his wife and son had not interceded 
for me, I must have complied. 

August IS , — ^About niiie o’clock I passed a large town 
called Sai, which very much excited my curiosity. It is 
comjpletely surrounded by two very deep trenches, at about 
two hundred yards distant from die walls. On the top of 
the trenches are a number of square towers, and the whole 
has the appearance of a regular fortiftcation. 

About noon I came to the village of Kaimoo, situated 
upon the bank of the river; and as the com I had pur- 
qbased at Sibili was exhausted, I endeavoured to purchase 
a ftesh supply, but was informed that com was become 

S anellicr town of Uils nune, hereafter to he mention^ 
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scarce all over th^ country, and though I offered fifty 
kowries for a small quantity, no person would sell me any. 
As J was about to depart, however, one of the villagers 
(who probably mistook me for gome Moorish shereef) 
brought i»e some as a present, only desiring me in retjuu 
tct^bestow my blessing upon him, which I did in plain Eng- 
lish, and iffe received it with a thousand acknowledgments. 
Of 'this present *l'made my dinner; and it was the third 
successive day that I had subsisted entirely upon raw com. 

In the evening I anived at a small village called Song, 
the surly inhabitants of which would not receive me, not so 
much as permit me to enter the gate ; but as lions were 
very numerous ij this neighbourhood, and I had frequently, 
ltU:h9«couise of the day, observed the impression of tlreir 
feet on the road, I resolved to stay in the vicinity of the 
village. Having collected some grass for my horse, I ac- 
cordingly lay down under a* tree by the gale. About ten 
o’clock 1 heard the hollow roar of a lion at no great dis- 
tance, and attempted to open the gate, but the people from 
within told me that no person must at^ppt to enter the 
gate without *the dooty’s permission. I begged flicm to in- 
form the dooty that a lion was apj>roacliing the village, and 
I hoped he would allow me to come within the gate. I 
waited for an answer to this message with great anxiety, for 
the lion kept prowling round the village, and once advanced 
so very near me that 1 heard him rustling among the gross, 
and climbed the tree for safety. About midnight the dooty, 
with some of his people, opened the gate, and desired me 
to come in. They were convinced, they said, that I was 
not a Moor, foj#no Moor ever waited |any tune at the gate 
of a village without cursing the inhabitants, 

Augufi i6 . — ^About ten o’cdocfc I passed a considemble 
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town, witih a mosqne, called Jabbee. Here the counby 
begins to rise into hills, and I could see dte summits of high 
mountains to the westu’ard. About noon I stopped ^t a 
small village near Yamina, where I purchased some corn, 
and diied my papers and clothes. p 

The town of Yamina, at a distance, has a very fine|.p- 
pearance. It covers nearly the same extent of ground as 
Sansanding, but having been plundered^y Daisy, king of 
Kaatta, about four years ago, it has not yet resumed its 
former pro.sperity — ^nearly one-half of the to^vn being no- 
thmg but a heap of ruins. However, it is still a consider- 
able place, and is so much frequented by the Moors that I 
did not think it safe to lodge in it ; but in order to satisfy 
myself respecting its population and extent, I resq)>fe(Lt» 
ride through it, in doing which 1 observed a great many 
Moors sitting upon the bentangs, and other places of public 
resort Eveiybody looked at me with astonishment, but as 
I rode briskly along, they had no time to ask questions. 

I arrived in the evening at Farra, a walled village, where, 
without much difficulty, I procured a lodpng for the night 
'Aiigutt 17,— £arly in die morning I purShed my jour- 
ney, and at eight o’clock passed a considerable town called 
■Balaba, after which the ruad quits the plain, and stretches 
along the side of the hill. I passed in the course of this 
day the ruins of three towns, the inhabitants of which were 
all carried away by Daisy, king of Kaarta, on the same day 
that he took and plundered Yamina. Near one of these 
ruins I climbed a tamannd-tree, but found the fruit quite, 
green and sour, and the prospect of the country was by no 
means inviting— for the high grass and bns^es seemed cotPi' 
pletely to obstruct the road, and the low lands WW* ah SO 
by tbe^ver, that dte Niger had the apjjeaqlttte 0< 
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an extenaive lake. Iij the evening I anived at Kanika, 
^here the dooty, who was sitting upon an elephant’s hide at 
the gate, received roe kindly, and gave me for supper some 
mific and meal, wliich I considered (as to a petson in my 
situation Jit really was) a very great luxury. 

August 18 .— -By mistake I took tlie wrong road, and did 
i^t disc 6 ner my error until I had travelled nearly four miles, 
when, coming tas.an eminence, I observed the Niger com 
sideiably to die left Directing my course towards it, I 
travelled through long grass and bushes with great difficulty, 
until two o’clock in the afternoon, when I came to a com- 
paratively small but very rapid river, which I took at "first 
for a creek, or one of the streams of the Niger. However, 
aftei;J[ bad ex3mined it with more attention, I was con- 
vinced thabit was a distinct river j and as the road evidently 
crossed it, (for I could sec the pathway on lire opposite 
side,) I sat down upon the, bank, in hopes that some tra- 
veller might arrive who would give me the necessajy info^ 
mation concerning the fording-place — ^foi the banks were 
so covered with reeds and bt^hes that it would have been 
almost impessible to land on the otlier 'side, except at the 
pathway, which, on account of the rapidity of the stream, 
it seemed very difficult to reaah. No traveller however 
arriving, and there being a great appearance of rain, 1 
examined the grass and bushes for some way up die bank, 
and determined upon entering the river considerably above 
the pathway,’ in order to reach the other side before the « 
stream had swept me too far down. With this view I 
fastened toy clothes upon the saddle, and was standing up 
to the neck in water, pulling my horse by the bridle to make 
him follow ta9, when a man came accidentally tu me place, 
and seeing me in the water, called to me with great vehe- 
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mencft to come out The alligatorss he saidj would devour 
both me and my horse, if we attempted to swim over. 
When I had got out, the stranger, who had never before 
seen a European, seemed wonderfully suriwiscd. He twice 
put his hand to his mouth, exclaiming, in a low tone of 
voice, “God preserve met who is this?” butwhenhehe|fd 
me speak the Bambarra tongue, and found tliat t was^oing 
the same way as himself, he promised to'Sssist me in cross- 
ing the river, the name of whicli he told me was Frina. He 
then went a little way along the bank, and called to some 
person, who answered from the other side. In a short time 
a canoe with two boys came paddling from among the reeds. 
These boys agreed for kowrics to transport me and my 
horse over tlic river, wliich was effected without mu^t diffiir 
cultyj and I anived in die evening at Taffara, a walled 
town, and soon discovered that the language of the native# 
was improved, from the coriuptcd dialect of Bambatra, to 
the pure Mandinga 
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my amval at Taffaral inquired for the dooty,but 
MM informed that he had died a fe’vr days before 
my arrival, and that there was, at that moment, a 
meeting of the chief men for electing another— there being 
some dispute about the succession. It was probably owing 
to this unsetLled*state of the town that I experienced such a 
•w«nt*®f hosjpitality in it j for though I infonned the inhabit- 
ants that I should only remain with them for one nighty 
and assured them that Mansong had given me some kow- 
ries to pay for my lodging yet no person invited me to 
come in, and I was forced to sit alone under the bentang* 
tree, exposed to the rain and wind of a tornado, which lasted 
with great violence until midnight. At Ihifi time the stranger 
who had aaSislcd me in crossing the river, paid me a visit, 
and observing tliat I had not found a lodging, invited me 
to take part of his supper, whi^r he had brought to tlie 
door of his hut; for, being a guest himself, he could not, 
without his landlord’s consent, invite me to come in. After 
this, I slept upon some wet grass in the comer Of a court 
My horse fared still worse Uian myself— the corn I p^^ 
chased being all expended, and 1 could not procure a 
Supply. 

August *o.-TrI passed the town of Jaba, and stopped a 
few minutes at a village called Somino, where I begged and 
obtuned some coar.se food, whidi the natifes prepare from 
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tlie husks of corn, and call hao. About two o’clock I came 
to the village of Sooha, and endeavoured to purchase soiSe 
com from the dooly, who was sitting by the gate, but with- 
out succesa I then requested a little food by way of charity, 
but was told he had none to spare. Whilst I wg^ examin- 
ing the countenance of this inhospitable old man, and 
endeavouring to find out the cause of the sullen'^so«uent 
which was visible in his eye, he called to^ a slave who was 
working in the corn-field at a little distance, and ordered 
him to bring his hoe along with him. The dooly then told 
him to dig a hole in the ground, pointing to a spot at no 
great distance. The slave, with his hoe, began to dig a pit 
in the earth, and the dooty, who appeared to be a man of a 
very fretful disposition, kept muttering an^ talking 5 q> bjm;, 
self until the pit was almost finished, when hb repeatedly 
pronounced the words danfyxioo ("good for nothing’’)— 
‘/ankm lenm (“a realpIague’')-«-which expressions I thought 
could be applied to nobody but myself j and as the pit had 
very much the appearance of a grave, I thought it prudent 
to mount my horse, and was about to decamp, when the 
slave, who had before gone into tlie village, to my surprise 
returned with the corpse of a boy about nine or ten yeais of 
age, quite naked. The ‘fiegro carried the body by a leg 
and an ann, and threw it into the pit with a savage ind^ffe^ 
enc6, which I had never befisre seen. As he covered the 
body with earth, the dooty often expressed liiroself, 
attiniaia, (“ money lost”)— whence I concluded that the boy 
intd been one of his slaves. 

Departing from this shocking scene, I travelled by fh? 
j^de of the river until sunset, when I came t^ Kpolikorto, X 
q9Q;i4erahIe tdwn, and a great market for 1 
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(ook up my lodging at the house of a Bambanan, who had 
formerly been the slave of a Moor, and in. that character 
bad travelled to Aroan, Towdiuni, and many other places 
in tlie Great Desert} but turning Mussulman, and his master 
dying atijenud, he obtained his freedom, and settled at this 
pie.ee , ^rerc he carries on a considerable trade in salt, 
eotroh-cloth, &c. Ills knowledge of the world had not less- 
ened that superstitious confidence in saphies and charms 
which he had imbibed in his earlier years; for when he 
heard that 1 was a Christian, he Immediately thought of 
procuring a sapliie, and for this purpose brought out his 
vaaffia, or writing-board — assuring me that he would dress 
me a. supper ojrice if 1 would write him a saphie to protect 
hinKrom wicked men. The proposal was of too great con- 
sequence to me to be refused. I therefore wrote the board 
full, from' top to bottom, on both sides; and my landlord) 
to be certain of having tlidwholc force of the charm, washed 
Uie writing from the board into a calabaslt with a little 
water, and having said a few prayers over it, drabfe this 
powerful draught; afler wliich, lest a ^single word should 
escape, he licked the board until it was quite dry. A 
saphie writor was a man of too great consequence to be 
long concealed — the important information was carried to 
the dooly, who sent Iris son with hfdf a sheet of writing* 
paper, desiring me to write him a mfhula saphH, (a charm 
^0 procure wealth.) He brought me, as a present, some 
meal and milk; and when I had hpiriied the saphie, and 
read it to him with an audible voice, he seemed highly 
satisfied with his bargain, and promised to bring me in 
morning some miljc for my breakfast When I had finished 
my supper of rice and salt, I laid myself down upon a bul- 
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lock's hide, and slept veiy quietly undl moining—this bcin^ 
the first good meal and refreshing sleep that I had enjoyed 
for a long time. 

August 91.— At daybreak I depaited from Koolikorro, 
and about noon passed the viEages of Kayoo and Toolumbo. 

In the afternoon I arrived at Marraboo — a large 
like Koolikorro, famous for its trade in salt I waJTwn- 
dttcted to the house of a Kaartan, of tlie tribe of jower, by 
whom I was well received. This man had acquired a con,' 
siderable propeity in the slave trade; and, from his hospi- 
tality to strangers, was called, by way of pre-eminence, /tfftf, 
(the landlord,) and his house was a sort of public inn for all 
travellera Those who had money were well lodgcjd, f(» 
they always made him some return for his kii^dnesSJ^bst '' 
those who had nothing to give were content to accept 
whatever he thought pioper; and as I could not rank 
myself among the moneyed men, “I was happy to take up my 
lodging in the same hut with seven poor fellows who had 
come from Kancaba in a canoe. But our landlord sent ua 
some victuals. ^ 

August 99.— One of the landlord’s servant/ went with 
me a little way from the town to shew me what road to 
take ; but, whether from iporance or desip I know not^ 
he directed roe wrong, and I did not discover my mistake 
untU the day was far advanced, when, coming to a deep 
Oreek, I had some thoughts of turning back; but as, by 
"that means, I foresaw that I could not possibly reach Bam- 
ijaftkoo before night, I resolved to cross it, and leading my 
horse close to the brink, I went behind him, and pushed 
him headlong into the water, and then, taki«g the bridle 
in roy teeth, swam over to the other side. About fbttt 
ih the^etrioort. hating altered roy coume fi'Ont 
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tiYer towards the moimtains, I came to a small pathway 
which led to a village called Frookaboo, where I slept 
August 23. — Early in the moining I set out for Bam- 
makoo, at which place I arrived about five o’clock in the 
aftemooib I had heard Bammakoo much talked of as 
ajgeat m^ket for salt, and I felt rather disappointed to 
fin^^ omy a middling town, not quite so large as Mar- 
rahoo j however, the smallness of its size is more than com- 
pensated by the richness of its inhabitants j for when die 
Moors bring their salt through Kaarta or Bambarra, they 
constantly rest a few days at this place, and the negro mer 
chants here, who are well acquainted with the value of salt 
in different kingdoms, frequently purchase by wholesale, 
•atul iMail it to great advantage. Here I lodged at the house 
of a Serawbolli negro, and was visited hy a number of 
Moors. They spoke very good Mandingo, and were morj! 
civil to me than their coimtij-men had been. One of them 
had travelled to Rio Grande, and spoke very highly of the 
Christians. He sent me in the evening some boUed rice 
and milk. I now endeavoured to procure information con- 
cenjing mytoute to the westward from’a slave merchabt 
who had resided some years on the Gambia, He gave me 
some imperfect account of the 'Stance, and enumerated 
the names of a great many places that lay in;flie way, bpt 
withal told me that the road was impassable at this season 
of the year ; he v^aa even afraid, he said, that I should fittd 
great difficulty in proceeding any fiirtber; as the road 
crossed the Joliba at a towir about half a day’s journey to 
the westward of Bammakoo, and there being no canoes at 
that place large enough to receive my horse, I could not 
possibly get him over for some months to come. This was 
An Obstruction of a very serious nature j <t>ut as 1 had no 
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money lo maintain myself even for a few days, I resolvefj 
to push on, and if I could not convey my horse across the 
river, to abandon him, and swim over myself. In thoughts 
of this nature I passed the night, and in the morning con* 
suited with my landlord how I should surmount the iJiesent 
difficulty. He informed me that one road still jpnamgd, 
whicli was indeed very rocky, and scarcely passaBlefor 
horses j hut that if I had a proper guide over the hills to a 
town called Sibidooloo, he had no doubt but with patience 
and caution I might travel forwards through Handing. I 
* immediately applied to the dooty, and was informed that a 
fUti htA (s\nging man) was aljout to depart for Sibidooloo, 

' and would shew me the road over the hills. » With thi| man, 
"who Undertook to be my conductor, I travelled^up a Tbcliy *• 
glen about two miles, when we come to a small village ) 
and hem my musical fellow-traveller found out that he had 
brought me the wrong road. Ido told me that the horse- 
road lay on the other side of tire hill, and throwing his drum 
Upon his back, mounted up the rocks, where indeed no 
Jiotse could follow him, leaving me to admire^ his agility, 
{ind *trace out a road for myself As I found it impossible 
to f)rpceed, I rode back t(j, the level ground, and directing 
my edhrse to the eastward, came about noon to attothe* 
glndf and diifcovered a path on which I observed the niaries 
of libtles' f0t : follcrtving this path, I Came in a Short time* 

, tof’^Orae shepherds' huts, where I was inforraed that I '(M 
in the ri^t toad, but that I could not possibly reach $ibi. 
^d^oobeforl^mght. ♦ 

before sttns?t I descended on the notth-wesl side 
, Mdits ridge oi hills, and as I was looking about flar a coni'* 
trSe tinder Vrnich to pass the night, (for 
lelOhuik any town,) I detfcended int^ a 
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yaQey, and soon aften^ards amved at a toinantic village 
called K-ooma. This village is surrounded by a high vail, 
and US the sole property of a Mandingo merchant, who fled 
hither vith his family during a former war The adjacent 
fields yield? him plenty of com, his cattle roam at large in 
„thoiJ5^}%gnd the rocky hills secure him from the depre- 
datiojisT)f wax. Xn this obscure retreat he is seldom visited 
by strangers, but whenever this happens, he makes the 
weary traveller welcome. I soon found myself surrounded 
by a cii'de of the harmless villagers. They asked a thou- 
sand questions about my country; and, in return for my 
information, brought corn and milk for myself, and grass 
for my Jiorsc, kindled a fire in the hut where I was to sleep, 
and appeared very anxious to serve me. 

August 25. — I departed from ICooma, accompanied by 
two shepherds who were going towards Sibidooloo. The 
road was very steep and rocky, and as my horse had hurt 
his feet much in coming from Bammakoo, he travelled 
slowly and with great difficulty; for in many Jilici^s tlt^ 
ascent was so sharp, and the dedivilies sq, greats that if^h 4 
had made one false step, he must inevitably^ have beed 
dashed to pieces. The shepherds^being anxious to ptocebd, 
gave themselves little trouble about me or my horsfij and 
kept walking on at a considerable distaiice. St wak,ab,c^j; 
eleven o’clock, as I stopped to drink a little wgter it a 
rivulet, {my companions being near a quarter of'k dile 
before me,) tliat 1 heard some people calling to each other, 
iftd presently a loud screaming, as from a p6ri6n''’*ln' 
distress 1 immediately conjectured that,k lion ’had takdrf 
one oi* the shepherds, and mounted my hdrse to havfe4- 
bettet,vlew*of what had happehod, '^ei npfe^ howeypfj 
chasSdi and I i^de slowly tt^dH'the p&cd 
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thought it had proceeded, calling ouf, hut ivithout receiving 
any answer. In a little time, however, I peiceived one of 
the shepherds lying among the long grass near the road, 
and though I could see no blood upon him, I concluded he 
was dead. But when I came close to him, he whjspeted to 
me to stop, telling me that a patty of armed men had seized 
upon his companion, and shot two arrows at hhI&^.S*he 
was making hts escape, I stopped to consider what course 
to take, and looking round, saw at a little distance a man 
sitting upon the* stump of a tree; I distinguished also the 
heads of six or seven more, sitting among the grass, with 
muskets in their hairds. I had now no hopes of escaping^ 
and therefore determined to ride forward towards them, 
As I approadied them, I was in hopes they were el^iapt-, 
hunters j and by way of opening the conveisatfon, inquired 
if they had shot anything, but, without returning an answer, 
one of them ordered me to dismount, and then, as if recol* 
lecting lilmscif, waved with his hand for me lo proceed. I 
accordingly lode past, and had with some difficulty crossed 
a dfiep livulet, when I heaid somebody holloa, and looking 
behindi saw thosd 1 had taken for elephant-hunters running 
afb^r me, and calhng out lo me to turn back. I stopped 
untU'they were all epme'^p, when they infoimed toe that 
the king of the Foulahs had sent them on purpose to bring 
to^ horse, lind everything tlrat belonged to me, Jo Foo- 
la^o, and that therefore I must tuih back and go ^ong 
with thehr. Without hesitating a moment, I turned nSuKd 
followed jhem, and we travelled together' neatly A 
garter pf a m^e without exchanging a word j when ooming 
,to a,datk placd ih the wood, one of them sdd, in the Hah» 
'ffiga\*latiiguage, “This plwe will do,” ancL irijunodlateljr 
italwhied -to? h« firom my’ head.— Tliohgh^'*i^ 





Aft«T they were @ 011 ^ I sat for some time loc&lDg aronaa me with nmaatgroent and tenor,** — F& biS^ Tiuvela, Page 193. 
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means free of apprehension, yet I resolved to shew as few 
signs of frar as possible, and therefore told them that 
unless my hat was returned to me I should proceed no 
farther. But before I had time to receive an answer, 
another dtipw his knife, and seizing upon a metal button 
which remained upon my waistcoat, cut it off and put it 
Into his>f>ocket Their intentions were now obvious, and I 
thought that the easier they were permitted to rob me of 
everything, the less I had to fear. I therefore allowed 
them to search my pockets without resistance, and examine 
every part of my apparel, which they did with the mos* 
scrupulous exactness. But observing that I had one waist* 
coat under anothjpr, tliey intisted that I should cast them 
and at last, to make sure work, they stripped me 
quite naked. ' Even my half boots (diough the sole of one 
of them was tied on to my foot with a broken bridle-rein) 
were minutely inspected. Whilst they were examining the 
plunder, I begged them, with great earnestness, to return 
my pocket compass j but Avhen I pointed it out to them, as 
it was lying on the ground, one of the banditti, thinking I 
was about to ?ake it up, cocked his mitskel, and swore that 
he would lay me dead upon the spot if I presumed to put 
my hand upon it After this, s8me of them went away 
with my horse, and the remainder stood considering whether 
'“’they should leave me quite naked, or allow me something 
to shelter me from the sun. Humanity at last prevailed : 
they returned me the worst of the two shirts, and a pair of 
I trousers j and, as they went away, one of them tirrew back 
my hat, in the crown of which I kept my memorandums, 
and this was pn^abjy the reason they did not wish to keep 
it. After they were gone, I sat for some time looldng 
axoon'd me wi^ amazement and terror, \thichever way I 
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turned, nothing appeared hut danger and diflicult/, I saw 
myself in the midst of a vast wilderness, in t^* depth of 
the lainy season — ^naked and alone, sunounded by sayage 
animals, and men still more savage. J. was five hundred 
miles from the nearest Piuropean settlement. «tAll these 
circumstances crowded at once on my recollection, and I 
confess that my spiiits began to fail me. I considered my 
fate as certain, and that I had no alternative but to lie down 
and perish. ITie influence of religion, however, aided and 
supported me, I reflected that no human prudence or 
foresight could possibly have averted my present sufferings. 
I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still 
under the protecting eye of drat Providence who has con-* 
descended to call Himself the sbanger’s Friend, ’srtttjihw 
moment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss in ffuctification irresistibly caught 
my eye. I mention this to shew from what trifling circum* 
stances the mind will sometimes derive consolation j for 
though the whole plant was not larger than the top of one 
of my fingers, could not contemplate the delicate con» 
formation of its roots, leaves, and capsula, uHthout admira- 
tion. Can Uiat Being, thought I, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfectioi?, in this obscure part of the world, 
a thing whidi appears of so small importance, look with 
unconcern upon the situadon and sufferings of creatures 
formed after His own image 1 Surely not 1 Reflections like 
these would not allow me to despair. I started up, and, 
tharegarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled fqrwsirds* 
nssured that relief was at handj and I was not disappalttWd* 
In a short time 1 came to a small village, «at the endianoe 
ef which I overtook the two shepherds who had come wifh 
ih)nf Klootas. They were much surprised to sen. ^9) 
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foi*they said they nevCT doubted that the 'Foulahs, when 
they rtebed, had murdered me. Departing from this 
village, we travelled over several rocky lidges, and at sunset 
arrived at Sibidgoloo, the frontier town of the kingdom of 
Mandisg, * 



CHAPTER XIX. 


tovm of Sibldooloo is situated in a fertile valley, 
surrounded with high, rocky hills. It is scarcely 
BjHaS accessible forboises, and dunng the frequent wars 
between the Bambarrans, Foulahs, and Mandingoes, has 
never once been plundered by an enemy. When I entered 
the town, the people gathered round me^^and followed me 
into the baloon, where I was presented to the dgotj^ 
chief man, who is here called mansa, which usQally signifies 
king. Nevertheless, it appeared to me that the government 
of Handing was a sort of republic, or rather an oligarchy— 
every town having a particolai mansa, and the chief powei 
of the state, in the last resort, being lodged in the assembly 
of the whole body. I related to the mansa the circum- 
stances of my having been robbed of my hors 6 and apparolj 
and my story was confirmed by the two shepherds. He 
continued smoking his ^pe all the time I was speaking j 
but I had no sooner finished, than, taking his pipe firora to 
mouth, and tossing up the sleeve of his doak with an in- 
dignant air— Sit down,” said hej “you shall have every- 
thing restored to you 5 1 have sworn it:"— and then, taming 
to an attendant, “ Give the white man,” said be, “ a draught 
of water ; and with the first light of the morning go over 
the hills, and inform the dooty of Bamm^oo that a poor 
white man, the king of Bambana’s stranger, has been t-obbed 
t)iy the king of Fooladoo’s people.” 
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J little expected, ia myforlora condition, to meet with 
a man wn^ could thus feel for my sufferings, I heartily 
thanked the mansa for his kindness, and accepted his in- 
vitatiott to remain with him until the return of the mes- 
senger. J was conducted into a hut, and had some victuals 
^ent me, but the crowd of people which assembled to see 
me — alTof whom commiserated my misfortunes, and vented 
imprecations against the Foulahi' — ^prevented me from sleep- 
ing until past midnight Two days I remained without 
hearing any intelligence of my horse or clothes ; and as 
there was at tliis time a great scarcity of provisions, ap- 
proaching even to famine, all over this part of the country, 
I was jinwilling ino trespass any farther on the mansa’s 
■geiJCrdhity, and begged permission to depart to tire next 
village. Finding me very anxious to proceed, he told me 
that I might go as far as a town called Wonda, where he 
hoped I would remain a few days until I heard some ac- 
count of my horse, &c. 

1 departed accordingly on the next morning, the 28th, 
and stopped at some small villages for re&eslunent I waa 
presented at one of tlrem witli a dish which I had never 
before seen. It was composed qf the blossoms or antherot 
of the maize, stewed in milk and water. It is eaten only 
in time of great scarcity. On the 30th, about noon, I 
arrived at Wonda, a small town with a mosque, and sur- 
rounded by a high wall The mansa, who was a Moham- 
medan, acted in two capacities— as chief magistrate of the 
towh, and schoolmaster to the cliildrea He kept his 
school in an open shed, where I was desired to take up my 
lodging uhtil ssme account should arrive from Sibidooloo 
concerning my horse and clothes s for though the horse was 
of little use to me, yet the few clothes wete^essenriaL The 
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litfle raiment upon me could neither protect mt from tJia 
sun by day, nor the dews and rousquitoes by uijw 5 indeed, 
my shirt was not only worn tlun like a piece of muslin, but 
withal so very dirty that I was happy to embrace an op- 
portunity of washing it, which having done, and" spread it 
upon a bush, I sat down naked in the shade until it was^ 
dry. • 

Ever since the commencement of the rainy season my 
health had been greatly on the decline. I had often been 
affected with slight paroxysms of fever j and from the time 
of leaving Bamraakoo, the symptoms had considerably in- 
creased. As 1 was sitting in the manner described, the 
fever returned with such violence that it ifery much,alarmed 
me j the more so, as I had no medicine to stop its pfbgrSS 
nOr any hope of obtkining that care and attention which my 
situation required. 

I remained atWonda nine days, during which time 1 
experienced the regular return of the fever every day. And 
tliough I endeavoured as much as possible to conceal tny 
distress from my landlord, and frequently ^ay down the 
whole day out of his sight, in a field of corn,— -conscious 
how burdensome I was tp him and his family, in a time of 
Bttch great scarcity, — ^yet I found that he was apprised of my 
situation) and one morning, as I feigned to be asleep by 
tlie fire, he observed to his wife that they were likely to 
find me a very troublesome and chargeable guest) for thS|t, 
in my present sickly state, they should be obliged, for fhe 
sshe of their good name, to maintain me until I recovetedi 
nr died. 

The Scarcity o&*pro''^><5hs was certainlydelt at this dm# 
meslf severely by the poor people, as the foUoyfiqg dn 
Shtqstainoe most pabfully qonvinoed me j'—tEyedey 0^ibg 
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diving rw stay I observed five or six women come to the 
mansa’s hxlttse, and receive each of them a ceitain quantity 
of com. As I knew how valuable this article was at tliis 
juncture, I inquired of the mansa whether he roaititained 
these po8r women from pure bounty, or expected a return 
«when the harvest should be gathered in. « Observe that 
boy,”*S£Cld he, (pointing to a fine child, about five years of 
agej) “his mother has sold him to me for forty daj's’ 
provision for herself and the rest of her family, I have 
bought another boy in the same manuer." Good God ! 
thought I, what must a mother suffer before she sells her 
own child! I could not get this melancholy subject out 
of my. mind j ahd the next night, when the women re- 
"fiilBiecl for tl,ieir allowance, I desired the boy to point out 
to me his mother, which he did. She was much emaciated, 
but had nothing cruel or savage in her countenance 5 and 
when she had received her com, she came and talked to 
her son with as much cheerfulness as if he had still been 
under her care. 

Septtmbtr — ^Two people arrived firotmSibidooloo, bring-' 
ing with them my horse and clothes j but I found tlmt my 
pocket compass was broken tojpjeces. This was a great 
loss, which I could not repair. 

September 7. — ^As my horse was grazing near the brink of 
a well, the ground gave way and he fell in. The well was 
about ten feet in diameter, and so veiy deep, that when I saw 
my horse snorting in the water I thought it was impossible 
to save him. The inhabitants of the village, however, im- 
mediately assembled, and having tied together a number 
of withes,* they lowered a man dowif into tire well, who 
festened those withes round the body of the horse ; an^ 
* Fmm a plant called keMon that dimbs like a upon file 
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the people having first drawn up the man, took l^d of the 
witheg, and, to my suriirLse, pulled the horse with the 
greatest facility. The poor animal was now reduced to a 
mere skeleton, and the roads were scarcely passable, being 
cither very rocky, or else full of mud and water. ^ I there- 
fore found it impracticable to travel with him any farther, «. 
and was happy to leave him in Ure hands of on^ who, I 
thought, would take care of him. I accordingly presented 
him to my landlord, and desired him to send my saddle 
and bridle, as a present, to the mansa of Sibidooloo, being 
the only return I could make him for having taken so much 
trouble in procming my hoise and clothea 

I now thought it necessary, sick as 1 vifils, to take leave 
of my hospitable landlord. On the morning qif SeptltilBS?' 
8th, when I was about to depart, he preserrted me with h» 
spear, as a token of remetakrance, and a leather bag to 
contain my clothes. Having converted ray half hoots into 
sandals, I travelled with wore case, and slept that night at 
a village called Ballanti. On the plh I reached Nemacoo j 
but the mansa o&thc village thought fit to rnake me sup 
upon the chameleou’s disli. By way of apology, however, ha 
assured me the next mornjpg that lire scarcity of com was 
such that he could not possibly allow me any. I could not 
accuse him of urrkindness, as all the people actually ap< 
peared to be starving. 

S^iemier lo.-— It rained hard all day, and ttie people 
kept themselves in their huts. In the afternoon I was 
visited by a negro, named Modi Lenrina Taura, a great 
trader^ who, suspecting my distress, brought me some vic- 
tuals, and promised to Conduct me to his'^own house at 
l^yeto the day following. ' „ 

ii.-fl'I departed from Nemacoo, and ntadve^ 
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afr Klrt)^ in the evening ; but having hurt my ankle in 
tl\e way, rt swelled and inflamed so much, that 1 could 
neither walk nor set my foot to the ground the next day, 
without great pain. My landlord observing this, kindly in- 
vited m? to stop with him a few days, and I accordingly 
remained at his house until tire 14th, by which time I felt 
mucfl i^eved, and could walk with the help of a staff. I 
now set out, thanking my landlord for his great care and 
attention j and being accompanied by a young man who 
was travelling the same way, I proceeded for Jerijang, a 
beautiful and well-cultivated district, the mansa of which is 
reckoned the most powerful chief of any in Manding. 

On«the igth^ reached Dosita, a large town, where I 
’"sESyed one day on account of the rain ; but I continued very 
sickly, and was slightly delirious in the night On the 17 th 
I set out for Mansia, a considerable towrr, where small 
quantities of gold arc collected. The road led over a high 
rocky hill, and my strength and spirits were so much ex- 
hausted, that before 1 could reach the top of the hill I was 
forced to li^ down throe times, being vary faint and ackly. 
I reached Mansia in the afternoon. The mansa of this 
town had the clraracter of bqjng very inhospitable j he, 
however, sent me a little com for my supper, but demanded 
sometliing in retirrnj and when I assured him that I had 
nothing of value in my possession, he told me (as if in jest) 
that my white sldn should not defetrd me if I told him lies.^ 
He then ^ewed me the hut wherein I was to sleep, but 
took away my spear, saying that it should be returned to 
me in the morning. This trifling circumstance, when join^ 
to the character 1 had heard of the man, made me rather 
suspicious of him, and I privately desired one of the in- 
habitants of the place, yrho had a bow dhd quiver, to sleep 
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th$ people having first drawn up the man, took '^d of the 
withes, and, to my surprise, pulled the horse Ofn with the 
greatest facility. Tlie poor animal was now reduced to a 
mere skeleton, and the roads were scarcely passable, being 
either very rocky, or else full of mud and water. I there- 
fore found it impracticable to travel with him any farther^ ^ 
and was happy to leave him in the hands of on^ Who, 1 
thought, would talce care of him. I accordingly presented 
him to my landlord, and desired him to send my saddle 
and bridle, as a present, to the mansa of Sibidooloo, being 
the only return I could make him for having taken so mUch 
trouble in procuring my boise and clothes. 

I now thought it necessary, sick as I ulks, to tak/s leave 
of my hospitable landlord. On the morning gf Septlntlj^ 
8th, when I was about to depart, he presented mo with Ibis 
spear, as a token of remembrance, and a leather bag to 
contain my clothes. Having converted my half bools i^to 
sandafe, f ttaveiYeo* wilh more case, and slept that mgfit at 
a village called Balianti. On the plh T reached Nemacoo j 
but the mansa oli.the village thought fit to ijjake me sup 
upon the chameleon’s dish. By way of apology, however, he 
assured me the next mom^g that die .scarcity of com Was 
such that he could not possibly allow me any. I could hot 
accuse him of unkindness, as all die people actually ap- 
peared to be starving. 

Sipiemhtr lo,— It rained hard all day, and the poopje 
kept themselves in their huts. In the afternoon I Was 
visited by a negro, named Modi Lemina Taura, a gr^at 
trader* who, suspecting my distress, brought me some 
tUolB, and promised to conduct me to hi$r<own house a,t 
rim day following, , 

^tender tt.-S-I departed from Nemacoo, sp^d 
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tifr Kiny«to in the evening j but having hurt my anHe in 
the way, swelled and inflamed so much, that I could 
neither walk nor set my foot to the ground the next day, 
without great pain. My landlord observing this, kindly in- 
vited m? to stop with him a few days, and I accordingly 
remained at his house until the 14th, by which time I felt 
mucR relieved, and could walk with the help of a staff I 
now set out, thanking my landlord for his great care and 
attention ; and being accompanied by a young man who 
was travelling the same way, I proceeded for Jerijang, a 
beautiful and well-cultivated district, the mansa of which is 
reckoned the most powerful cltief of any in Manding. 

Ontthe r5th'*I reached Dosita, a large town, where I 
slt^d one day on account of the rain j but I continued very 
sickly, and was slightly delirious in the night On the 17th 
I set out for Mansia, a considerable town, where small 
quantities of gold are collected. The road led over a high 
rocky hill, and my strength and spirits were so much ex- 
hausted, that before 1 could reach the top of the hill I was 
forced to liq, down tijrce times, being vary faint and sickly, 
I reached Mansia in tire afternoon. The mansa of this 
town had the character of bqjng very inhospitable 5 he, 
however, sent me a little com for my supper, but demanded 
something in return ,* and when I assured him that I had 
nothing of value in my possession, he told me (as if in jest) 
that my white skin should not defend me if I told him lies,^ 
He then Viewed me the hut wherein 1 was to sleep, but 
took away my spear, saying that it should be returned to 
me in the morning. This trifling circumstance, when joined 
to the character I had heard of the tom, made me rather 
suspicious of him, and I privately desired one of the tbr 
habitants of the place, who had a how dhd quiver, to sle^ 
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in the same hut with me. About m'idnight I he^ soiuK!* 
body approadi die door, and observing the ,Jnoonlight 
strike suddenly into the hut, I started up, and saw a man 
stepping cautiously over Uie threshold. I immediately 
snatched up the negro’s bow and quiver, the rsEtling ai 
which made the man withdraw ; and roy companion looking 
out, assured me that it was the mansa himself, and tidvised 
me to keep awake until the morning. I closed tire door, 
and placed a large piece of wood behind it, and was 
wondering at this unexpected visit, when somebody pressed 
so hard against the door that tire negro could scarcely keep 
it shut ; hut when I railed to him to open the door, the 
Intruder ran off as before. * « 

S^tember i6.— As soon as it was light, the ijegro, aJTlf^ 
request, went to the mansa’s house aird brought away my 
spear. He told me that the mansa was asleep, and lest 
this inhospitable chief should devise means to detain me, 
he advised me to set out before he was awake, which 1 
immediately did, and about two o’clock reached Kamalia, 
a small town, situated at the bottom of som^ rooky hills, 
where the inhabitants collect gold m considerable quan 
titles. 

On my arrival at Kamalia, I was conducted to the house 
of a bushreen named Karfa Taura, the brother of him to 
■Whose hospitality I was mdebted at Kinyeto. Hjs was 
^collecting a coffle of slaves, with a view to sell them to the 
Hmopeans on the Gambia as soon as the rains should be 
over. I found him sitting in his baloon, surrounded by 
Saversl slatees who proposed to join the coffie. He wa# 
reading to them from an Arabic book', and tnqpired, 'ivith 
i smll^ I understood itl Being answered in the ne^tiy[«^ 
)}e one oAbe slatees to fetch the little euritmt hook 
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Tghich I^kcl been brou^t from the west country. On open- 
ing tbi$ srgiall volume, 1 was surprised and delighted to find 
it our Book of Common Prayer, and ICarfa expressed great 
joy to hear that I could read it; for some of the slatees, 
who had seen the Europeans upon the coast, observing the 
colour of my skin, (which was now become very yellow 
from Sickness,) my long beard, ragged clothes, and extreme 
poverty, were unwilling to admit that I was a white man, 
and told Karfa that they suspected I was some Arab ip 
disguise. Karfa, however, perceiving that I could read 
this hook, had no doubt concerning me, and kindly pro- 
mised me every assistance in his power. At the same time 
he informed mrrthat it was impossible to cross the Jallonka 
wSiemess for many months yet to come, as no less than 
eight rapid rivers, he said, lay in the way. He added, that 
be intended to set out himself for Gambia as soon as the 
rivers were fordable and Che gmss burnt, and advised w 
to stay and accompany him. He remarked, tlxot when a 
caravan of the natives could not travel through the couutiy, 
it tras idle for a single white man to attempt it. I readily ■ 
admitted tliat such an attempt was an act of rashness, 'but 
I assmred him that I had now no alternative— -for baviilg 
no money to support myself, t must either beg my subsist- 
ence, by travelling from place to place, or perish for want. 
Karfa now looked at me with great earnestness, and in- 
quired if I could eat the common victuals of the country, 
itssuring me he had never before seen a white man. He 
added, that if I would remain with him until tlie rains were 
Over, he would give me plenty of victuals in the meantltnO, 
iind a hut to-sleep in j and that after he had conducted me 
ii^ safety to the Gambia, I might then make Whai 
Ktum I thought proper. I asked hitn if the viilue of 
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prime slave would satisfy him. He answered in Uie^fRrmaf 
tive, and immediately ordered one of the huts tcv, he swept 
for my accommodation. Thus was I delivered, by the 
friendly pare of this benevolent negro, from a situation 
truly deplorable. Distress and famine pressed haffl upon 
me, I had before me the gloomy 'wilds of Jallonkadoo, 
where the traveller sees no habitation for five su(-'Ce®ive 
days. I had observed at a distance the rapid course of the 
river Kokoro. I had almost marked out the place where I 
was doomed, I thought, to perish, when this friendly negro 
stretched out his hospitable hand for my relief. 

In the hut which was appropriated for me, I was pro- 
vided with a mat to sleep on, an earthen «jar for holding 
water, and a small calabash to drink out of—and Karfa 4«<at 
me, from his own dwelling, two meals a day, ahtl ordered 
his slaves to supply me with firewood and water. But I 
found that neither the kindness^ of Karfa, nor any sort of 
accommodation, could put a stop to the fever which weak- 
ened me, and which became every day mote alanning. I 
endeavoured as much as possible to conceal my distress ; but 
on the third day after my arrival, as I was going'with Karfa 
to’ visit some of his friends, I found myself so feint that I 
could scarcely walk, and ifefore we reached the place, I 
staggered and fell into a pit firom which the clay had been 
taken to build one of the huts. Karfa endeavoured to con- 
sole me with the hopes of a speedy recovery, assuring me 
that, if I would not walk out in the wet, I should soon be 
well I determined to follow his advice, and coixfine myseli 
to my hut, but was still tormented with the fever, and fey 
health continued to be in a very precarious ^tate for five 
ensuing weeka Sometimes I could crawl out of the hntit 

ifmd sit tv few hoiga in the open air; at other times J tvas 

( 
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unable to rise, and passed the lingering hours in a very 
gloomy and solitary manner, I was seldom visited by any 
person except my benevolent landlord, who came daily to 
inquire after my health. When the rains became less fre- 
quent, ,and the country began to grow dry, the fever left 
me, but in so debilitated a condition that I could scarcely 
stand orpright j and it was with great difficulty that I could 
carry my mat to the shade of a tammind-tree, at a short 
distance, to enjoy the refreshing smell of the corn-fields, 
and delight my eyes witli a prospect of the country. I had 
tire pleasure at length to find myself in a state of conva- 
lescence, towards which the benevolent and simple manners 
of the negroes-, and the perusal of Karfa’s little volume, 
■'gjwtly contributed. 

In the Ineantiine, many of the slatees who reside at 
Kamalia having spent all their money, and become in a 
great measure dependent ^pon Karfa’s hospitality, beheld 
me witli an eye of envy, and invented many ridiculous and 
trifling stories to lessen me in Karfa's esteem. And in the 
beginning of December a Seiawoolli slatee, with five slaves, 
arrived from Sego : this man, too, spread a number of maJi- 
clouB reports concerning me, but Karfa paid no attention 
to them, and continued to sli^w me tire same kindness as 
formerly. As I was one day conversing with the slaves 
which this slatee had brought, one of them begged me to 
give him some victuals. 1 told him 1 was a stranger, and 
had none to give. He rqjlied, “ I gave yew victualB whei> 
you were hungry. Have you forgot the man who brought 
you milk at Karrankalla t But,” added he, with a sigh, 
" the tfons V(ere not then upon my legsJ” 1 immediately re- 
collected him, and begged some ground nuts from Karfa to 
give him, as a retam for his former kindness. 
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In the beginning of December Karfa pxoposeil to ctj®, 
plete his purchase of slaves, and for this purpose 
all the debts which were owing to him in his owa countiy j 
and on the 19 th, being accompanied by three slatees, 
departed for Kancaba, a large town on the banks of the 
Niger, and a great slave-market Most of the slaves vho 
are sold at Kancaba come from Bambarra j for h^nw^ng, 
to avoid the expense and danger of keeping all his prisoners 
at Scgo, commonly sends tliem in small parties to be ^old 
at the difrcrent trading towns; and as Kancaba is much 
resorted to by mercliants, it is always well supplied Ayith 
slaves, which are sent thither up the Niger in canoes. 
Wlien Kaifa departed from Kamalia, he pr^^posed to return 
in the course of a month, and during his absence I vra|uft 
to the care of a good old bushreen, who acted as sch^].' 
master to the young people of Kamalia. 



CHAPTER XX. 


whole of my route, both in going and returning, 
M K having been confined to a tract of country bounded 
nearly by the isth and i^lh parallels of latitude, 
tlie reader must imagine that I found the climate in most 
places extremely hot, but nowheie did I fed the heat so 
intense and oppr^ive as in the camp at Eenowm, of which 
'ine}»4on has been made in a foimer place. In some parts, 
where the dountiy ascends into hills, the air is at all times 
compaiatively cool, yet none of the districts which I tra- 
versed could property be sailed mountainous. About the 
middle of June, the hot and sultry atmosphere is agitated 
by Solent gusts of wind, (called tornadoes,) accompanied 
with thunder and rain. These usher in what is denomi- 
nated “ the 'Jainy season,” which continTies until the month 
of November. During this time the diurnal rains are very 
heavy, and the prevailing windfe are from the south-west 
The termination of the rainy season is likewise attended 
with violent tornadoes, after which the wind shifts to the 
north-east, and continues to blow from that quarter during 
the re?t of the year. 

When the wind sets in from the north-eas^ it produces a 
wonderful change in the face of the country, The grass 
soon, becom^ dry and withered, the rivers subside very 
rapidly, and many of the trees shed their leavea A,bout 
this period is commonly felt the hmmttatu a drv and 
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parching wind, blowing from the north-east, atM accoto* 
panied by a thick smoky hare, through which theT sun ap- 
pears of a dull red colour. This wind, in passing over the 
great desert of Sahara, acquires a very strong attraction for 
humidity, and parches up everything exposed to its current. 
It is, however, reckoned very salutary, particularly to 
Europeans, who generally recover their health during its ' 
continuance. I experienced immediate relief from sic^EnesS, 
hoth at Dr Laidley’s and at Kamalia, during the hannattan. 
Indeed, the air during the rainy season is so loaded with 
moisture, that clothes, shoes, trunks, and everything that is 
not dose to the fire, becomes damp and mouldy, and the 
inhabitants may be said to live in a sorj^of vapour bath j 
but this dry wind braces up the solids, which were*before, 
relaxed, gives a cheerful flow of spirits, and is eveaj 
pleasant to respiration. Its ill cflects are, that it pro 
duces chaps in tire lips, and ^fillets many of the natives 
with sore eyes. 

Whenever die grass is sufficiently dry, the negroes set K 
on fire j but in Ludamar, and other Moorish countries, this 
practice is not allowed, for it is upon the wiUiered stubble 
that the Moors feed their cattle until the return of the rains. 
The burning the grass inOdanding exhibits a scene of ter- 
rific grandeur. In the middle of the night I could sec the 
plains and mountains, as far as my eye could reach, varie- 
gated with lines of fire, and the light reflected on the sky 
made the heavens appear in a blaze. In the daydnw 
pillars of smoke were seen in every direction, yrWle the 
birds of prey were observed hovering round the Conflagra* 
tion, and pouncing down upon the snakes, lizards, ^d 
4pthex reptiles, which attempted to escape frSm the flafnes. 
^is knnual Iiui^mg is soon followed by ft fresh apd si^ 
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ve^ure,*aid the countly is thereby rendered more health- 
jiil'and pleasant. 

• Of the most remarkable and important of the vegetable 
productions, mention has already been made ; and they are 
nearly tlie same in all the districts llirough which I passed 
,It is observable, hoAvevef, that although many species of 
the roots which grow in file West India Islands are 
found in Afiica, yet I never saw, in any part of my journey, 
either the sugar-cane, the coffee, or the cocoa tree, nor 
could I leam, on, inquiry, that they were known to the 
natives. The pine-apple, and the thousand other delicious 
Ihiits, which the industry of civilised man (improving the 
bounties of natuft) has brought to so great perfection in 
■^hertropical climates of America, are here equally unknown. 
I observed, indeed, a few orange and banana trees near the 
mouth of the Gambia, but whether they were indigenous^ 
or were formerly planted thete by some of the white trader^ 
I could not positively learn. I suspect that diey were 
originally introduced by the Portuguese, 

Concerning property in the soil, it agpeared to me that 
the lands in Native woods were considered as belonging to 
the king, or (where the govemn^fnt was not monarchial) to 
the state. TOen any individual of free condition had the 
means of cultivating more land than he actually possessed, 
he applied to the diief man of the district who allowed 
him an extension of tenitoiy, on condition of forfeiture if 
the lands were not brought into cultivation by a given 
period. The condition being fulfilled, the soil became 
vested in the possessor, and, for aught that appeared to me, 
descended to ^s heirs. 

TQhe population howevti, considering the extent and 
fertffity of the soil, and the ease with wMch lands are ob- 

0 
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tained, is not very great in the cdnntries which J visitgd. 

I found many extensive and beautiful districts entirely 
destitute of inhabitants, and, in general, the bonlcra of the 
diiferent kingdoms were either very tliinly peopled or en- 
tirely deserted. Many places are likernse unfavomble to 
popvdation from being unhealthful. The swampy banks of , 
the Gambia, the Senegal, and otlier rivers towarj=is the 
coast, are of this description. Perhaps it is on tliis account 
chiefly that the interior countries abound more with inhabi- 
tants than the maritime districts ; for all the negro nations 
that fell under my observation, though divided into a num- 
ber of petty independent states, subsist chiefly by the same 
means, live nearly in tlie same temperature, and possess a 
wonderful similarity of disposition. The Mandingoes}- in'' 
particular, are a very gentle r.ace, cheerful in their disposi- 
tions, inquisitive, credulous, simple, iind fond of flattey. 
Perhaps tlie most prominent defect in thoir character was 
that insurmountable propensity, which the reader must have 
observed to prevail in all classes of them, to steal flam me 
the few effects I was possessed of. For this part of tlwir 
conduct no complete justifleation can be oiTured, because 
theft is a crime in their ^wn estimation ; and it most be 
observed, that they are not habitually and generally guilty 
of it towards each other. 

On tlie other hand, as some counterbalance tb tins d^' 
pr&vity in tlieir nature, oUowmg it to be such, it is imif 
" possible for me to forget the disinterested charity and tendw 
sqlicitttde with whicji many of these poor heathens (l^om 
the sovereign of Sego to the poor women who received' ffie 
«;t different times into their cottages when Ijwas peri^i^ 
' h^B^ger)^ ^pathised, with me in my suferihgSj 
' 'j. 1 ^ di»tj!^3sesr (jpntjibutod to my 
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Ic^gmeut,' however, is fierhaps more particularly due to the 
female part of the nation. Among the men, as the reader 
^must have seen, my reception, though generally kind, was 
sometimes otherwise. It varied according to the various 
tempers* of those to whom I made application. The hard- 
ness of avarice in some, and the blindness of bigotry in 
others, %d closed up the avenues to compassion ; but I do 
not recollect a single instance of hard-heartedness towards 
me in the women. In all my wanderings and wretchedness, 
I’fbuud them uniformly kind and compassionate ; and I can 
truly say, as my predecessor Mr Ledyard has eloquently 
said before me, “ To a woman I never addressed myself in 
the language of decency and friendship, without receiving a 
'decant and friendly answer. If I was hungry or thirsty, 
wot or sick* tliey did not hesitate, like the men, to perform 
a generous action. In so free and so kind a manner did 
they contribute to my relief, that if I was dry, I drank the 
sweetest draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarsest morsel, 
with a double relish.” 

It is surely reasonable to suppose th|t the soft and ami- 
able sympatHy of nature, which was thus spontaneously 
matufested towards me in my distress, is displayed by these 
poor people, as occasion requires, much mote strongly 
towaids persons of their own nation and neighbourhood, 
and especially when the objects of their compassion are 
endeared to tliem by the ties of consanguinity. Accord- 
ingly the maternal affection (neither suppressed by the " 
jesttaints, nor diverted by the solicitudes of civilised life) 
is everywhere conspicuous among them, and creates a cor- 
respondent T||tam of tenderness in the child. An illustra- 
tioi^ of this has been already given, “ Strike me,” said my 
attmdant, ‘*but do, not curse my'motjia,” The aante 
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lecfiment 1 found universally to pfevail, and olsgrvedjn 
all parts of Africa, that the greatest affront which could 
be offered to a negro was to reflect on her who gave liim, 
birth. 

It is not strange that this sense of filial duty and affeo- 
tion among the negioes should be less ardent towards the 
father than the mother. The system of polygam 3 M»hile it 
weakens the father’s attachment by dividing it among the 
dhldren of different wives, concentrates all the mother’s 
jealous tenderness to one point — ^the protection of her owSi 
offspring. I perceived with great satisfaction, too, that the 
maternal solicitude extended not only to the growth and 
security of the person, but also, in a cert^ degree, ^to the 
improvement of the mind of the infant j for one of the first ' 
lessons in which the Mandingo women instruct their chil- 
dren, is t/if practice of truth. The reader will probably re- 
collect the case of the unhappy mother, whose son was 
minrdered by the Moorish banditti at Ifuningkedy. Hei 
only consolation in her uttermost distress was the reflection 
that the poor hoy, in the course of his blameless life, Mi 
never told a lie. §uch testimony from a foifli mother on 
such an occasion, must h^ve operated powerfully on the 
youthful part of the surrounding spectators. It was at once 
a tribute of praise to the deceased, and a lesson to the 
living. 

The negro women suckle their children until they are 
' able to walk of themselves. Three years’ nursing is not 
vsneotosaon, and dvoveg this period the hosbaad devotes his 
whole attention to his other wj.ves. To this practicej it ia 
otring, I presume, that the famjly of each ^fe is seldonli 
very pumeroHS. Few women have more than five 
i^dien.^ As sQ<m ^ an infant is able to waflp it is petf 
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iftittedk to run about Vilb great freedom. The mother is 
not over solicitous to preserve it from slight falls, and other 
i^ifling accidents. A little practice soon enables a child to 
take care of itsellj and experience acts the part of a nurse. 
As thSy advance in life, the girls are taught to spin cotton 
and to beat corn, and are instructed in other domestic 
datiei,*»!*ad the boys are employed in the labours of the 
field. Both sexes, whether bushreens or kafirs, on attain' 
ing the age of puberty are circumcised. This painful 
deration is not considered by the kafirs so much in the 
light of a religious ceremony as a matter of convenience 
and utility. They have, indeed, a superstitious notion that 
it contributes render the marriage state prolific. The 
operation is performed upon several young people at the 
same time, all of whom are exempted from every sort of 
labour for two months afterwards. During this period they 
?3rm a society called soliihana. They visit tlte towns mid 
villages in the neighbourhood, where they dance and sing, 
and are well treated by the inhabitants. I had frequently, 
in the course of my journey, observed parties of this de- 
scription, bul they were all males, I had, however, an op- 
portunity of seeing a female sokmtna at Kamalia. 

In the course of this celebration, it frequently happens 
that some of the young women get married. If a man 
takes a fancy to any one of them, it is not considered as 
absolutely necessary that he should make an overture to the, 
girl herself. The first object is to agree with the parents 
concerning the recompense to be given them for the loss of 
the company and services of thehr daughter, The value of 
two slaves i»a common price, unless the is thought very 
hap.dsome, in which case the parents will raise their demand 
very considerably. , If the Igver is rich dhough, and willing 
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to give the sum demanded, he then communicants hia 
wishes to the damsel j but her consent is by ^no means 
necessary to the match, for if the parents agree to it, an^ 
eat a few ^a/Za-nuts, which are represented by the suitor as 
an earnest of the bargain, the young lady must eitlnff have 
the man of their choice, or continue unmarried, for she can- 
not afterwards be given to another. If the parents- should 
attempt it, the lover is then authorised, by the laws of the 
country, to seize upon the girl as his slave. When the day 
for celebrating the nuptials is fixed on, a select numbSTof 
people are invited to be present at the wedding — 2 , bullock 
or goat is killed, and great plenty of victuals dressed for the 
oocasion. As soon as it is dark, the biiTie is conducted 
into a hut, where a company of matrons assist in arranging 
the wedding-dress, which is always white cotton, and is put 
on in such a manner as to conceal the bride from head to 
foot Thus arrayed, she is seateQ upon a mot in the middle 
of the floor, and the old women place themselves in adreU 
round her. They then give her a scries of mstrucUous, and 
point out, with grcaj. propriety, what ought to be her future 
conduct in life. This scene of instruction, hdwever, is fre- 
quently interrupted by girl% who amuse tlie company with 
songs and dances, which are rather more remarkable for 
foeir gaiety than delicacy. While the hride remains within 
the hut with the women, the bridegroom devotes hU atten- 
don to the guests of botli sexes, who assemble without 
^ 'doors, and by distributing among them small presents of 
kolla-nuts, and seeing that every one paxtsies of the 'good 
dhepr wMch is provided, be coifoributes much to the |«!r>et?4 
'hfljwity of the evening. When supper is end<idj the com^ 
^epd the remainder of the night in sfo^g ahd dgi# 
{hldqih ifiparate until dayhreal^ AJMt 
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thjg bri(Jp Is privately conducted by the -women into the h^^t 
which is to be her future residence, and the bridegrooi®, 
gpon a sigjfal given, retires fiom his company, Tlie newJy- 
canied couple, however, ai-e always disturbed towards 
morniflg by the women, who assemble to inspect the mi]> 
rial sheet (according to the manners of the ancient Hebre'><^s, 
as recorded in Scripture) and dance round it This cefe> 
mony is thought indispensably necessary, nor is the ma- 
nage considered as valid without it 
-rnife negroes, as hadi been frequently observed, whether 
Mohammedan or pagan, allow a jilurality of wives. Th® 
Mohammedans alone aie by their religion confined to fojtr, 
and as, the husbttficl commonly pays a gi-eat price for ead-li, 
he requires from all of them the utmost deference and srib- 
mission, an^ treats them more like hired servants than coPt- 
panions. They have, however, the management of dom^®* 
tie affairs, and each in rotalSon is mistress of the househoW, 
asuiVaa tha. case, of dses&iwg the. vvctuali^ ovaslaokin^ t,b® 
female slaves, && But though the African husbands 
possessed of great authority over their wives, 1 did not ob- 
serve that itf*general they treat them with cruelty, neither 
did I perceive that mean jet^Jousy in their disposition® 
which is so prevalent among the Moors. They periflit 
their wives to partake of all public diversions, and this in- 
dulgence is seldom abused, for though the negro women 
are very cheerful and frank in their behaviour, they are by 
no means given to intrigue — I believe that instances ^ 
conjugal infidelity are not common. When the -wives 
(^[uatrel among themselvw, — a circumstance which, from tbe 
nature of thgp situation, must frequently happen, -^the hns* 
bapd decides between them, and sometimes finds it nee®®* 
SAty to admihistet'a litde cotporal chastisement befi>t« 
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txanquillity can be restored But itf any one of ladjes 
complains to the chief of the town that her husband has 
unjustly punished her, and shewn an undue partiality^ 
some other of his wives, the affair is brought to a puTWc 
trial. In these palavers however, which are coiSducted 
chiefly by married men, I was informed that the com-^ 
plaint of the wife is not always considered in a vQiy,seriou$ 
light, and the complainant herself is sometimes convicted 
of strife and contention, and left without remedy. If she 
murmurs at the decision of the court, the magic 
Mnmbo Jumbo soon puts an end to the businesa 
The children of the Mandingoes are not always named 
after their relations, but flcquenlly in conSequence 0/ some 
remarkable occurience. Thus my landlord at Kamalia'" 
was called Kai;fa, a word signifying to because he 

was bom shortly after the deatli of one of his brothers. 
Other names are descriptive of good or bad qualittes—as 
Modi, a good man; Fadilha, father of the town, &c,! in* 
deed the very names of their towns have something de- 
scriptive in them — as SibUboloo, tire town of ciboa-treesj 
Kmn^eto, victuals here; Hosita, lift your spbon. Others 
appear to be given by wj^y of reproach— as Fammakoe^ 
wash a crocodile; KananMla, no cup to drink from, &c, 
A child is named when it is seven or eight days old. The 
ceremony commences by shaving the infant’s head; and a 
dish called d^ made of pounded corn and sour milk, is 
prepared for the guests. If the parents are rich, a sheep or 
goat is commonly added. This feast is called let, 

(the child's headrshaving.) During my stay at Katgalia I 
tviras present at ibur different feasts of this )gndy and the 
cemmonywas the same in each, whether the child be(^ged 
to H bushteon or « kaftr. The schoolmaster, who ofilc^tad 
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asjpriest cfti those occatiions, and who is necessarily a bush* 
teen, first said a long prayer over the dega, during which 
^ery persdii present took hold of the brim of the calabash 
his right hand. After this, the schoolmaster took the 
child ifrhis arms and said a second prayer, in which he re- 
peatedly solicited the blessing of God upon the diild and 
upon ajl-the company. When this prayer was ended, he 
whispered a few sentences in the clrild's ear, and spat three 
times in its face, after which he pronounced Us name aloud, 
SGST'raiurned the infant to the mother.* This part of the 
ceremony being ended, the father of the child divided the 
dega into a number of balls, one of whicli he distributed to 
every person pr^Sentj and inquiry was then made if any 
person in the town was dangerously sick, it being usual in 
such cases to send the party a large portion of tire dega, 
which is thought to possess great medical virtues. 

Among the negroes evefy individual, besides his own 
proper name, has likewise a hofttong^ or surname, to denote 
the family or clan to which he bdongs. Some of these 
families are very numerous and powerful It is impossible 
to enumerate The various kontongs which are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, though the knowledge of many 
of them is of great service to the traveller j for as every 
negro plumes himself upon the importance or the antiquity 
of his dan, he is much flattered when he is addressed by 
his kontong. 

Salvttations among the negroes to each otlrer, when they 
meet, are always observed, but those in most general use 
among ,ithe kafirs are, AVbe haerettOy B ningsem, Anawariy 

Soon aftw 40&pt!sin the childien stc marked in different parts «f 
^e Skin, in ft numner nsemliling what is colled tatmng in thC-Senth 
Bcnlilxodg. 
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dic.f all of which have nearly the saihe meaning, signiiy 
“Are you well?” or to that eftect. There are likewise 
salutations whidi are used at different times of the day—ta^ 
JS nir^smo^ (" Good morning,”) &c. The general ans^tfer 
to all salutations is to repeat the kontong of the perm who 
salutes, or else to repeat the salutation itself, first pronoun* 
ring the word Marhdba, (“ My friend.”) 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mandingoes, and, I believe, the negroes in 
general, have *no artificial method of dividing 
time. They calculate the years by the number 
of rainy seasons. They portion the year into moons, and 
reckon the days by so manyja«j. The day they divide 
into morning, midday, and evening; and farther subdivide 
k, when’ necessary, by pointing to the sun’s place in the 
heavens. I frequently inquired of some of them what be' 
came of the suu dming the night, and whether we should 
see the same sun, or a differesnt one, in the morning; but I 
found that they considered the question as very childish. 
The subject appeared to them as placed beyond the reach 
of human investigation— they had never indulged a conjee* 
hire, nor formed any hypothesis, about*lhe matter. The 
pjQon, by varying her form, has more attracted their atten- 
tion, On the first appearance of the new moon, which 
they look upon to be newly created, the pagan natives, as 
well as Mohammedans, say a short prayer; and this seems 
to be the only visible adoration which the kafirs offer up to 
the Supreme Being. This prayer is pronounced in a whis- 
per— the party holding up his hands before his face: its 
purport (as I have been assured by many different people) 
'is to return Aanks to God for His kindness through the 
mtistence of tjm past moon, and to solicit a continuation oi 
His favour during that pf the new one. Al the conclusit^ 
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they spit upon their hands, and rub them overlhair 
This seems to be nearly the same ceremony wliiclt pro 
vailed among the heathens in the days of Job. — - 

Great attention, however, is paid to the changes of'’|hi» 
luminary in Us monthly course, and it is Ihoughf^ery un« 
lucky to begin a journey, or any other work of consequence^ 
in the last quarter. An edipse, whether of ths^ sun or 
moon, is supposed to be effected by witchcraft. The stars 
are very little regarded j and the whole study of astronomy 
appears to them as a useless pursuit, and attended 
such persons only as deal in magic. 

Their notions of geography are equally puerile. They 
imagine that the world is an extended plain, the teanination 
of which no eye has discovered — it being, they say, ovef' 
hung with clouds and darkness. They describe the sea m 
a large river of salt water, on the farther shore of which »« 
situated a country called TohmAo doo, (the land of the 
white people^ ^ a* dkUuace ftotn. Tohouho dao^ they 
describe another country, which they allege as inhahited hy 
cannibals of gigantic size, called ItomL This country they 
call /mg sttjtg doo, (the land whore the slaves are soldi) 
But of all countries in th« world their own appears to th^m 
as the best, and their own people as the happiest] arid they 
pity the fate of other nations, who have been placed by 
Providence in less fertile and less fortunate districts, 

Some of the religious opinions of the negroes, thoUfeh 
blended with the weakest credulity and superstition, are pot 
mjworthy attentron. I have conversed with all ranks and 
condittons upon the subject of their faith, and can p*o* 
pounce, without the smallest shadow of ^uht^ that tha 
l^^lief^of one God, and of a future state of reward 
e Chap, ml ver. 26--S& 
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Ishment,is Sndre and universal among them. It is remark- 
able, however, that except on the appearance of a new 
m^n, as befbre related, the pagan natives do not think it 
ne^sary to offer up prayers and supplications to the 
Almighl^'. They represent the Deity, indeed, as the creator 
and preserver of all things; but in general they consider 
Him as .5^ being so remote, and of so exalted a nature, that 
it is idle to imagine die feeble supplications of wretched 
mortals can reverse the decrees, and change the purposes, 
■e^tKICaing wisdom. If they are asked, for what reason then 
do they offer up a prayer on the appearance of the new 
moon, the answer is, that custom has made it necessary— 
tliey do it because 'Their fathers did it before them. Such is 
the blindness of unassisted nature I The concerns of this 
world, they Uelieve, are committed by the Almighty to the 
superintendence and direction of subordinate spirits, over 
whom tliey suppose that cestain magical ceremonies have 
groat influence. A white fowl, suspended to the branch of 
a particular tree, a snake’s head, or a few handfuls of fruit, 
are offerings which ignorance and superstition frequently 
present, to deprecate the wrath, or to conciliate the fevour, 
of these tutelary agents, Eut it ijnot often that the negroes 
make their religious opinions the subject of conversation : 
when intenogated, in particular, concerning their ideas of a 
future state, they express themselves with great reverence, 
but endeavour to shorten the discussion by observing, Mo 
0 mo inta alto, (‘'No man knows anything about it") They 
are content, they say, to follow the precepts and examples 
of their forefathers, through the various vicissitudes of life; 
and when thi^world presents no objects of enjoyment or of 
comfort^ the^eem to look with anxiety towards anotlier, 
which they believe will be better suited to Jjieir toatures, but 
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concerning which they are far from' indulging vaih find 
sive conjectures. 

The Mandingoes seldom attain extreme old rfge. At fopf\ 
most of them become gray-haired and coveted with wnriSEles, 
and but few of them survive the age of fifty-five hr sixty. 
They calculate the years of their lives, as I have already, 
observed, by the number of rainy seasons, (there being but 
one sucli in the year,) and distinguish each year by a par- 
ticular name, founded ou some remarkable occurrence which 
happened in that year. Thus, tliey say, the )'car of tllST’i!?* 
^anm war — the year of the Kaarfa wot-— -the year on, which 
Gadou was plundered, &c. dtc.; and 1 have no doubt that 
the year 1996 will in many places be (fistinguishejJ by the 
name of tobaubo iambi sang, (the year the white man passed,)' 
as such an occurrence would naturally form an epoch in 
their traditional history. 

But notwithstanding that longevity is uncommon among 
them, it appeared to me that their diseases are but ftsw in 
number. Thoir simple diet, and active way of life, preserve 
them from many of those disorders which embitter the dayd 
of luxury and idleness. Fevers and fiuxeS are the most 
common and the most fatjiL For tlrese they generally apply 
saphies to different parts of the body, and perform a gt^t 
many other superstitious ceremonies — some of whioh are, 
indeed, Wdl calculated to inspire the patient with the hops 
of recovery, and divert his mmd from brooding over his or*tl 
danger— but I have sometimes observed among them a moW 
^stemfidc mode of treatment On the first attack of a 
:^r, when the patient complains of cold he is jSfe<3[pet|% 
placed in a sort of vapour bath. This ia donft by 
iNClches of the natnrlea erimtalis upon hot wbod 
^ Jaylh* the <patient upon them> wrapped ffp;So!' 
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cotton cjoth. Water is Chen sprinkled upon the branches, 
which descending to the hot embers, soon covers lire patient 
with a cloud'* of vapour, in which he is allowed to remain 
uatSi the embers arc almost extinguished. This practice 
commcsily produces a profuse perspiration, and wonderfully 
relieves the sufferer. 

** For the dysentery, they use the bark of different trees 
reduced to powder, and mixed with the patient’s food ; but 
this practice is in general very unsuccessful 
— Tho-s)ther diseases which prevail among the negroes are 
•■he yaws^ the dephantiash, and a leprosy of the very worst 
kind. This last-mentioned complaint appears at the begins 
ning in scurfy spot^ upon different parts of the body, which 
Anally se*ltlc upon the hands or feet, where the skin becomes 
withered, and cracks in many places. At length, the ends 
of the fingers swell and ulcerate — the discharge is acrid 
and fetid— the nails drop ofi^ and the bones of the fingers 
become carious, and separate at the joints. In this rnan« 
net the disease continues to spread, frctiucntly until the 
patrent loses all his fingers and toes, Kven the hands and 
feet are sometimes destroyed by this inveterate malady, to 
which the negroes give the nanre jjf Mia /on, (incurable.) 

The g»iHta worm is likewise very common in certain 
places, especially at die commencement of the rainy season. 
The negroes attribute this disease, which has been described 
by many ■writers, to bad water, and allege that the pecqple 
who drink firOi'n wells are more subject to it than those who 
drink ftotn streams. To the same cause they attribute the 
swelling of the glands of the node, (goilres,) which are very 
common in swe parts of Bambarra. I observed also, ip 
&e interioi-tJountries, a few instances of simple gmrfhmt 
but never the confinned,/wf. On the who)^, It i^peamd to 
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me that the negroes are better surgeons than ph>si«ant.. 3 
found them very successful in their management of fractvstea 
and dislocations, and their splints and bandages are simple 
and easily removed. The patient is laid upon a soft <Itat, 
and the fractured limb is frequently bathed with colG water. 
All abscesses they open widr the actual cautery, and the 
dressings are composed of either soft leaves, sheaJ|j,uttBr, or 
cow’s dung, as the case seems, in their judgment, to require. 
Towards the coast, where a supply of European lancets can 
be procured, they sometimes perform phlebotomy, "and sft- 
cases of local inflammation a curious sort of cupping is prac* 
tised. This operation is performed by making incisions in 
the part, and applying to it a bullock’s'^ horn, with a small 
hole in the end. The operator tlren takes a piece of beeaf’ 
wax in his mouth, and putting his lips to the hole, extracts 
the air from, the horn, and, by a dexterous use of his longue, 
stops up the hole with the wa*c. This method is found to 
answer the purpose, and in general produces a plentiihi 
discharge. 

When a person of consequence die.s, the relations and 
neighbours meet together, aird manifest theiC sorrow by loud 
and dismal bowlings. is ior such 

persons as come to assist at the funeral, which generally 
takes place in the evening of the same day on which the 
party died. The negroes have no appropriate burial places, 
and frequently dig the grave in the floor of the deceased’s 
but, or in the shade of a favourite tree. The body is dressed 
in white cotton, and wrapped up in a mat. It is carried to 
the in the dusk of the evening, by the relations. If 
the grave is without the walls of the towm a number of 
prickly bushes are laid upon it to prevent tK^olvee^fifPtn 
di^og up the body, but I never observed tha^ aioy 
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atone waa placed ovet the grave as a monument or 
memorial 

Of their music and dances, some account has incidentally 
beca given in different jiarts of my journal. On the first of 
these heads, I have now to add a list of their musical in- 
struments, the principal of -which are — ^the komting^ a sort 
of guitgj; with three strings; the iorro^ a large harp with 
eighteen strings ; the simbbig^ a small harp \vitla seven strings; 
the balafou, an instrument composed of twenty pieces of 
hard wood of different lengths, -with the shells of gourds 
hung underneath to increase the sound; the tangtang, a 
drum, open at the lower end; and, lastly, the iabala, a large 
drum, commonly used to spread an alarm through tlte 
"•country! Besides these, they make use of small flutes, bow- 
strings, elephants* teeth, and bells ; and at all their dances 
and concerts, elapsing of fiands appears to constitute a neces- 
sary part of the choms. ■’ 

With the love of music is naturally connected a taste foi 
poetry; and fortunately for the poets of Africa, flwy are in 
a great measure exempted from that ne|lect and indigence 
which in raofb polished countiies commonly attend the 
votaries of the Muses. Tlicy 9pnsist of two classes ; the 
most numerous are tlte singing men, called jilH kea^ men- 
tioned in a former port of my narrative. One or more of 
these may be found iii every town. They sing extempore 
songs in honour of their cliief men, or any other persons 
who are willing to give "solid pudding "for empty praise.” 
But a nobler part of their office is to recite the historical, 
events of their country; hence, in war they accompany the 
soldiers to ^ field, in order, by reciting the great actions 
of tjielr antJestors, to awaken in them a spirit of glorious 
esAulation. The other class are devotees of tha Moham- 
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medan faith, who travel about the' country singing devout 
hyrans, and performing religious ceremonies, to condTiate 
the favour of the Almighty, either in averting' calamity, or 
insuring success to any enterprise. Both descriptiow of 
these itinerant bards are much employed and rd»pccted 
by the people, and very liberal contributions are nrade for 
them. ^ 

The usual diet of the negroes is somewhat different in 
diff^ent districts] in general, the people of free condition 
breakfast about daybreak upon gruel made of meal and 
water, with a little of tire fruit of the tamarind to give it an 
acid taste. About two o’clock in tire afternoon, a sort of 
hasty-pudding, with a little shea butter, iS'tlre cominon meslj 
but the supper constitutes the piincipal repast, and is seldonr 
ready before midnight. This consists almost universally of 
kouskous, rvith a small portion of animal food or shea but* 
ter mixed with it In eating, the kafirs, as well as klohatn* 
medaus, use the right hand only. 

The beverages of the pagan negroes are beer and mead, 
of ‘each of whicl^ they frequently drink to excess. The 
Mahoramedan. convert drinks nothing bift water. The 
natives of all dcscriptionji. take snuff and smoke tobacco ; 
their pipes are made of wood, with an earthen bowl of 
curious workmanship. But in the interior countries the 
gieatest of all luxuries is salt. It would appear stnmge to 
a European to see a child suck a piece of rook^-salt aa if 
it were sugar. This, however, I have frequently seeO# 
altlrhugh, in the inland parts, tire poorer class of inhahltato 
eUre very rarely indulged with this precious article> 
to shy 0 man eats salt with his vietualsi is tj^same aa sky* 
jng, he 9 rich mast. I have raj'self suffetw^esjt 
vonlmrco from tke scarcity of this axticls. The loM 
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ve:;|[eta.Me*food creates so painful a longing for salt, tlml no 
words can suSiciently describe it 

The ne^oes in general, and the Mandicgoes in por- 
ricSHar, ate considered by the -whites on the coast as an 
Indolent and inactive people, I think without reason. The 
^ nature of tlie climate is, indeed, unfavourable to great 
exertion-; but surely a people cannot justly be denominated 
habitually indolent -whose wants are Supplied, not by the 
spontaneous productions of nature, but by their own exer- 
tions."* Few people work harder, when occasion requires, 
than the Mandingoes, but not having many opportimities 
of turning to ad^ntage the superfluous produce of their 
labour,, they are content with cultivating as much ground 
only as is necessary for their own support. The labours of 
the field give them pretty full employment during the rains ; 
and, in the diy season, the people who live in the vicinity 
of large rivers employ thcihselvcs in fishing. The fish we 
taken in wicker baskets, or with small cotton nets, and are 
preserved by being first dried in the sun, and afterwsfifds 
tabbed with shea butter, to prevent tlij^m from contara^cting 
fresh raol8tur§. Otliers of die nativea employ riiemselvas 
in hunting. Their weapons are*bows and arrows; but the 
arrows in common use are not poisoned,* They are very 
dexterous marksmen, and will hit a lizard on a tree) or any 
other small object, at an amazing distance. They Ukewise 

* PoiBoned Mtow* ate used, chtefly In war. The poison, wMoh is 
Said to ho veiy deadly, is prepared kotn a shrub otdled koam, (a spedes 
iSticMUa,) -Whteh is very common in the woods. The leaves of this 
Shrub, when boiled wtUi a small quaudty ot w-ator, yield a thick blatk 
juice, into -whi^ the negroes dip a cotton thre^ t this thisad they 
fasten roun^^nS iron of the arrow in such a maiuierthat it la almost 
}m](e)Ssible to exttac| the arrow when it has sunk beyord. the bv^ 
W^thont leaving the iron point and the poisoned tliread in Om Wohod) 
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kill guinea-fowls, partridges, and pigeons, but nsver on^tho 
wing. While the men are occupied in these pursuits, the 
women are very diligent in manufacturing cotton cloth. 
They prepare the cotton for spinning by laying it in sOrall 
quantities at a time upon a smooth stone or piece ofVood, 
and rolling the seeds out with a thick iron spindle; and 
they spin it with the distaff. The thread is not^ne, but**^ 
well twisted, and makes a very durable cloth. A woman 
with common diligence will spin from six to nine garments 
of this cloth in one year, which, according to its fitieuess, 
will sell for a minkalli and a half, or two minkallics each.* 
The weaving is performed by die men. The loom is made 
exactly upon the same principle as tha^ of Europe, but so 
small and narrow, that the web is seldom more than foul' 
inches broad. The shuttle is of the common construction, 
but as die thread Is coarse, the chamber is somewhat larger 
than the European. <" 

The women dye this cloth of a rich and lasting blue 
colour, by the following simple process The leaves of die 
indigo, when fresh^ gathered, arc pounded in a wooden 
mortar, and mixed In a large earthen jar, wifli a jitrong ley 
of wood ashes; cliambei^ey is sometimes added. The 
cloth is steeped in this mixture, and allowed to remain 
until it has acquired the proper shade. In Koarta and 
XiUdama^ where the indigo is not plentiful, they collect the 
Jelves ,'and dry diem in the sun ; and when diey wish to 
lii^e them, they reduce a sufficient quantity to powder, and 
mix It with the ley as before mentioned. Either way the 
colour is very beautifiil, widi a fine purple gloss, and equal, 
in my opinion, to tiie b.est Indian or Europeai^lue. TJsif( 

I* K jninlwUU tg « of gold nearly equal in wdne lupts* 

, AQlingr storhng. » 
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d<i|>:h Is flut into various pieces, and sewed into garraems 
with needles of the natives’ own making. 

As the ^rls of weaving, dyeing, sewing. Sec., may easily 
be'V.cquired, those who exercise them are not considered 
in Africa as following any particular profession, for almost 
every slave can weave, and every boy can sew. Tlic only 
artists wlio are distinctly acknowledged as such by the 
negroes, and who value themselves on exercising appro- 
priate and peculiar trades, are the manufacturers of leathtr 
and oF iron. The first of these are called karrankea^ (or, 
as the word is sometimes pronounced, gamgay^ Tliey are 
to be found in /jlmost every town, and they frequently 
travel Ijirough the country in the exercise of their calling. 
They tan and dress leather with very great expedition, by 
steeping the hide first in a mixture of wood-ashes and water 
until it pans with the hair, and aftenvai'tls by using the 
pounded leaves of a tree citllcd goo as an astringent. They 
are at great pains to render the hide as soft and pliant as 
possible, by nibbing it frequently between their hands, and 
beating it upon a stone. The hides gf bullocks are com 
verted chieny*!lnto sandals, and therefore require less care 
in dressing than the skins of «heop and goals, which are 
used for covering quivers and saphics, and in making 
sheaths for swords and knives, belts, pockets, and a variety 
of ornaments. These skins commonly are dyed of a red or 
yellow colour j the red, by means of millet stalks reduced'^ti 
powder, and the yellow, by the root of a plant the name of 
which I have forgotten. 

The manufacturers in iron are not so numerous as the 
Jiarmnkeasj\\A they appear to have studied their business 
tyiUi eqoH diligence. The negroes on the coast being 
cheaply supplied with iron from the European, traders,ri* 
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never attempt the manufacturing of this aitide themselvuo j 
but in the inland parts, the natives smelt tins useful nieUl 
in such quantities, as not only to supply themselves from it 
with all necessary weapons and instiuments, but evenyito 
make it an article of commerce with some of the rlhigh> 
bouring statea During my stay at Kamalia, there was a 
smelting furnace at a short distance from the hut^here I 
lodged, and the owner and his workmen made no secret 
about the manner of conducting the operation, and readily 
allowed me to examine the furnace, and assist them in 
breaking the ironstone. The furnace was a circular tower 
of clay, about ten feet high, and three feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded in two places with withes, to prevent the clay from 
cralcking and falling to pieces by the violence of the heat. 
Round the lower part, on a level with the grouno, (but not 
so low as the bottom of the furnace, which was somewhat 
concave,) were made seven openings, into every one ot 
wliich were placed three tubes of clay, and Ure openings 
again plastered up in such a manner that no air could entei 
the furnace but thr^jugh the lubes, by the opening and 
shutting of which they regulated the lire. Th<®e tubes were 
ibrmed by plastering a mui#!ure of clay and grass round a 
smooth roller of wood, which, as soon as the day began to 
harden, was withdrawn, and the tube left to dry In the sum 
The ironsfone which I saw was very heavy, of a dull red 
0&|Bur, With grayish specks j it was broken into pieces 
aibout the size of a hen’s egg. A bundle of dry wood wtts 
first put into the furnace, and covered with a considsmhie 
qtfanrity of charcoal, which was brought, ready burnt, Ibm 
the- woods. Over this was laid a stratutn of hofistoxiie, fttid 
t|:^n another of charcoal, and so on, until (be 
’iqiidtjs lill, T^ fife was applied through ohe ^ me 
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and bl«wi:\ for some time with bellows made of goats’ slcins. 
The operation went on very slowly at first, and it was some 
hours before the flame appeared above the furnace; but 
aftat this, it burnt with great violence all the first night, and 
the people who attended put in at times more charcoal- 
On the day following the fire was not so fierce, and on the 
second igight some of the tubes were withdrawn, and the 
air allowed to have freer access to the furnace ; but the 
heat was still very great, and a bluish flame rose some fe^t 
above'the top of the furnace. On the third day from the 
commencement of the operation, all the tubes were taken 
out, the ends of many of them being vitrified with the heat ; 
but the_ metal was'liot removed until some days afterward?, 
“ when the whole was perfectly cool. Part of the furnace 
was then taken down, and the iron appeared in the form 
a large irregular mass, with pieces of charcoal adhering to 
it. It was sonorous ; and* when any portion was broken 
Kifi, the freatwe %, grawolaSafr wpptmsiice, hke 

broken steel The owner informed me that many parts of 
this cake were useless, but still there was good iron enough 
to repay him "for his trovible. Tlus irdh, or rather steel, is 
formed into various instruments^by being repeatedly heated 
in a forge, the heat of which is urged by a pair of double 
bellows, of a very simple conshuciion, being made of tw<> 
goats’ skins ; the tubes from which unite beforeNjhey enter 
the forge, and supply a constant and very regular blast- 
The hammer, forceps, and anvil, are all very simple, ahd 
the workmanship (particularly in the formation of knives 
and spears) is not destitute of merit. The iron, indeed, i* 
hard and brittle, and requires much labour before it can be 
-made to/lTswer the purpose, 

Host of thft African blacksmiths are acquainted also with 
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the method of smelting gold, in which process they 
an alkaline salt, obtained from a ley of burnt cornstalks 
evaporated to dryness. They likewise draw tire gold into 
wire, and form it into a variety of ornaments, some of 
which are executed with a great deal of taste and ingenuity. 
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^ATE of subordination, and certsun inequa1iti« 
of rank and condition, are inevitable in every stage 
of civil society ; but when the subordination is 
carried to so great a length diat the persons and sendees 
of one part of the community are entirely at the disposal of 
another part, it ma]fthen be denominated a state of slavery, 
•and in tills condition of life, a great body of the negro 
inhabitants nif Africa have continued from the most early 
period of their history, with this aggravation, that their 
children are bom to no olhey inheritance. 

The slaves in Africa, I suppose, arc nearly in the propor- 
tion of three to one to the freemen. They claim no reward 
for their services except food and clothing, and are treated 
with kindness «r severity, according iff the good or bad 
di^osition of their masters, C^tom, however, has esta- 
blished certain rules with reprd to the treatment of slaves, 
which it is thought dishonourable to violate. Thus, the 
domestic slaves, or such as are born in a man’s own house, 
are treated widi more lenity than those which are purchased 
with money. The authority of the master over die domestic 
slave, as I have elsewhere observed, extends only to reason- 
able correction; for the master cannot sell his domestic, 
without having first brought him to a public trial before the 
oWef men^me place. But these restrictions on the power 
of die master extend not to the case of prisoners taken in 
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w&r, nor to that of slaves purchased \nth monej;. Alt 
Uiese unfortunate beings are considered as strangers and 
foreigners, who have no right to the proteclioo of the law, 
and may be treated with severity, or sold to a stranger, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of their owners. There are, indeed, 
regidar markets, where slaves of this description are bought 
and sold, and the value of a slave, in the eye of an African* 
purchaser, increases in proportion to his distanc^' from his 
native kingdom; for when slaves are only a few days' joun- 
ney from the place of their nativity, they frequently effect 
their escape, but when one or more kingdoms intervene, 
escape being more difficult, they are more readily reconciled 
to their situation. On this account, tTie unhappy slave is 
frequently transferred from one dealer to another, 'until he h. 
has lost all hopes of returning to his native kingdom. The 
slaves which are purchased by the Europeans on the coast 
are chiefly of this description. ,A few of them are collected 
in the petty wars, hereafter to be described, which take 
place near the coast, hut by for the greater number are 
brought down in large caravans from the inland countries, 
of which many are* unknown, even by native, to the Euro* 
peans. The slaves which^ are thus brought from tlie inte- 
rior may he divided into two distinct classes— first, such as 
were slaves from tlteir birth, having been born, of enslaved 
mothers j secondly, such as were born free, but who aftefr 
Wards, by whatever means, became slaves. Those of tha 
fitM description ate by far the most numerous, for prisoners 
taken in war (at least such as aie taken in open and declared 
war, when one kingdom avows hostilitieB against aupther) 
generally of this description. The coraj^ucariyely sthaiji 
proportion of free people to the enslaved throushoqt 
haa alleariy be^ noticed j and it must be ^ 
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mea of ftee condition have many advantages over the slaves, 
evea'Sn war time. They are ia general better armed, and 
vrell mounted, and can either fight or escape with some 
hope^ of success j but the slaves, who have only their 
spears 4nd bows, and of whom great numbers are loaded 
with baggage, become an easy prey. Thus, when Mansong, 
Ifllig of Bambarra, made war upon Kaaita, (as I have re- 
lated in a former chapter,} he took in one day nine hundred 
prisoners, of which number not more than seventy were 
freemen.- This account I received from Daman Jumma, 
who had thirty slaves at Kemmoo, all of whom were made 
prisoners by Mansong. Again, when a fieeman is taken 
prisoner, his friends will soraetunes ransom him, by giving 
two slaves in exchange ; but when a slave is taken, he has 
no hopes of such redemption. To tliese disadvantages, it 
is to be added, that the slatees, who purchase slaves in the 
interior countries, and cairy.lhem down to the coast for 
sale, constantly prefer such as have been in that condition 
of life from their infancy, well knowing that these havo 
been accustomed to hunger and fatigue, and are better 
able to sustain t^ie hardships of a long and painful journey 
than freemen j and on their reaching the coast, if no oppon 
tunity offers of selling them to advantage, they can easily 
be made to maintain themselves by their labour; neither 
are they so apt to attempt making their escape, as those 
who have once tasted the blessings of freedom. 

Slaves of the second description generally become such 
by one or other of the following causes: — t. captivity j 
a. famine j 3 , insolvency j 4 . mimes, A freeman may, by 
the established, customs of Africa, become a slave, by being 
thke:} in yv. Yfat is of all others the most productivt^ 
8 ?}urce, ac4 vras probably the origin, of ^avery, for when 
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one nation had taken iroin another a greaterj^number ot 
captives than could be exchanged on equal terms, lit is 
natural to suppose that the conquerors, finding it incon- 
venient to maintain their prisoners, would compel Ahem 
to labour — at first, perhaps, only for their own afippon^ 
but afterwards to support their masters. Be this as it may, 
it is a known fact, that prisoners of war in Afh^a are thff 
slaves of the conquerors; and when the weak or unsno* 
cessM warrior begs for mercy bmieath the uplifted spear 
of his opponent, he gives up at the same time h*s claim 
to liberty, and purchases his life at the expense of hU 
freedom, 

In a country divided into a thousand petty states, mostly 
independent and jealous of each other, where everyVreeman * 
is accustomed to arms, and fond of military achievements, 
where the youth who has practised the bow and spear from 
his infancy, longs for nothing so much as an opportunity to 
display his valour, it is natund to imagine that wars fre- 
quently originate from very frivolous provocation. When 
one nation is more powerful than another, a pretext i« 
seldom wanting for** commencing hostiIitie8.r Thus, the >var 
between Kajaaga and Ka^on was occasioned by the deten- 
tion of a fugitive slave j that between Bambarra and Kaarla 
by the loss of a few cuttle. Other cases of the same ngtuto 
perpetually occur, in which the folly or mad ambition oi 
their princes, and the zeal of their religious enthusiasts, give 
full employment to the scythe of desolation. 

The wars of Africa are of two kinds, wWch are distln* 
gnjshed by different appellations : that spedes which beats 
the greatest resemblance to our European cqptests is dehb- 
minated M/t, a word signifying '*to call out,” b^use 
tars are openly ^jivowed and previously declate<0| IVattittif 
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thiB^deScrijtion in Africa commonly terminate, however, in 
the comse of a single campai^ A battle is fought — the 
vanquished Seldom think of rallying again — ^the whole inhar 
bilafttg become panio-struck — and the conquerors have only 
to bind the slaves, and carry off their plunder and their 
^ctims. Such of the prisoners as, through age or infirmity, 
are unabls^ to endure fatigue, or arc found unfit for sale, are 
considered as useless, and, I have no doubt, are frequently 
put to death. The same fate commonly awaits a chief, or 
any otBer person who has taken a very distinguished part 
in the war. And here it may be observed that, notwith- 
standing this extcrwiinating system, it is surprising to behold 
how soqn an African town is rebuilt and rcpeopled. Tire 
* circumstance arises probably from this : that their pitched 
battles are few — the weakest know their own situation, and 
seek safety in flight. When their country has been deso- 
lated, and their ruined towhs and villages deserted by the 
enemy, such of the inhabitants as have escaped the smrd 
and the chain generally return, though with cautious steps, 
to the place of their nativity— -for it sfiems to be the uni- 
versal wish of 'hjankind to spend the evening of their days 
where they passed their infancy.* Tlie poor negro feels this 
desire in its full force. To hun no water is sweet but what 
is drawn from his own well, and no tree has so cool and 
pleasant a shade as the tabba tree* of liis native rillage. 
When war compels him to abandon the delightful spot in 
which he first drew his breath, and seek for safety in some 
Other kingdom, his time is spent in talking about the 
country of his ancestors; and no sooner is peace restored 
than he turn»his back upon tlie land of strangers, rebuilds 

l^laige spreading tree (a speeies of \ie4er wtwk 

the Irentanir U cemlioply placed. 
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'with haste his fallen walls, and exults to sttrOi^S s^oke 
ascend from his native village. 

The other species of African warfare is distinguished by 
the appellation of tegna, (plundering or stealing.) Ijt tirises 
from a sort of hereditary feud, which the inhabitants of one 
nation or district bear towards another. No immediate 
cause of hostility is assigned, or notice of attack, given, but 
the inhabitants of each watch every opportunity to plunder 
and distress the objects of their animosity by predatory ex- 
cursions. These are very common, particularly alJout the 
beginning of the dry season, when the labour of the harvest 
is over and provisions are plentiful. Schemes of vengeance 
are then meditated. The chief man surveys th«t. number 
and activity of his vassals, as they brandish their spears at** 
festivals, and, elated with his own importance, turns hia 
whole thoughts towards revenging some depredation or 
insult, which either he or his ancestors may have received 
from a neighbouring state. 

Wars of this description are generally conducted with 
great secrecy, A ^w resolute individuals, headed by some 
person of enterprise and courage, mnrch'^iuietly thfough 
the woods, surprise in the night some unprotected village, 
and carry off the inhabitants and their eflects, before thslt 
neighbours can come to their assistance. One morning 
during my stay at Kamalia, wo were all much alarmed by a 
Ulllfty of this kind. The kbg of Fooladoo's flon, with flte 
Wdred horsemen, passed secretly tirrougb the wood a 
little to the southward of Ktiroalia, and oa the woMag 
following plundered three towns belonging to MadSgal, a 
Pi^efful t^ief in J allonkadoo, ^ 

success of this expedition encouraged tfe goVeiittOt, 
^ Bahgassi, a tawn m Tooladoo, to maka 4 
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upon mot!^cr part of the same country. Having assembled 
about two hundred of his people, he passed the river Ko- 
koro in thoi night, and carried off a great number of pri- 
sonucs. Several of the inhabitants who had escaped these 
attacks were afterwairis seized by the Mandingoes, as they 
wandered about in the woods, or concealed themselves in 
%e glens ij,nd strong places of the mountains. 

These plundering excursions always produce speedy re- 
taliation j and when large parties cannot be collected for 
this puSpose, a few friends will combine together, and ad- 
vance into the enemy's country, with a view to plunder or 
carry off the inhab*tants. A single individual has been 
known to take his bow and quiver, and proceed in like 
” manner. Such an attempt is doubricss in him an act of 
rasimess; tsut when it is considered that in one of these 
predatory wars ho has probably been deprived of his child 
or his nearest relation, his rftiiation will rather call for pity 
than censure. The poor sufferer, urged on by the feelings 
of domestic or paternal attaclvnent, and the ardour of 
revenge, conceals himself among the Jjushes, until some 
young or unarmed person passes by. He then, tiger-like, 
springs upon bis proy, drags his Mlctitn into tlia thicket, and 
in the night carries him off as a slave. 

When a negro has, by means like these, once fallen into 
the hands of his enemies, he is either retained aS the slave 
of his conqueror, or bartered into a distant kingdom^ ^ 
an African, when he has once subdued hia enemy, will 
seldom give him an opportunity of lifting up his hand 
against him at a future period. A conqueror commonly 
disposes of his captives accorcUng to the rank which they 
held, in tl^ native kingdom. Such of the domestia slaves 
ns appeedrto be of a mild disposition, and particulhtly the 
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young woTuen, are retained as Ms own slaves. Otlrars that 
display marks of discontent, are disposed of in a distant 
country j and such of the freemen or slaves as have taken 
an active part in the war, are either sold to the slateps, or 
put to death. War, therefore, is certainly the most general 
and most productive source of slavery, and the desolations 
of war ofen (but not always) produce the secot^d cause dt 
slavery, famine; in which case a freeman becomes a slave 
to avoid a greater calamity. 

Perhaps, by a philosophic and reflecting mind, death 
itself would scarcely be considered as a greater calamity 
than slavery; but the poor negro, when»f£unting wth hunger, 
thinks like Esau of old, “ Behold, I am at the point to die, 
and what profit shall tliis birthright do to me?” There are' 
many instances of free men voluntarily surrendering up their 
liberty to save their lives. During a great scarcity which 
lasted for three years, in the countries of the Gambia, great 
numbers of people became slaves in this manner. Dr 
Laidley assured me that at that time many free men came 
and begged, with great earnestness, to be fut upm hk sUm 
ekam, to save them from perishing ofHliunger. large 
families are very often ejtposed to absolute wantj and as 
the parents have almost unlimited authority over their chil- 
dren, it frequently happens, in all parts of Africa, that some 
the latter are sold to purchase provisions for the rest of 
family. When I was at Jarra, Daman Jurama pointed 
^t to me three young slaves whom he had purchased In 
tins manner. I have already related another* instance 
which I saw at Wonda; and I was informed that in Foola- 
doo, at that time, it was a very common pragticet, 

. The third cause of slavery is tnsolvettQf, <^all of* 
lances (if insolvency be so called) to wh^ die hiw* 
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of Africa have affixed the punishment of slavery, this is the 
liiost comjAon, A negro taader commonly contracts debts 
on some mejcantile speculation, cither from his neighbours, 
to pjjrcbase such articles as will sell to advantage in a dis- 
tant iftarket, or from tlie European traders on the coast — 
payment to be made in a given time. In both cases, the 
gituation of the adventurer is exactly the same. If he suc- 
ceeds, he may secure an independency; if he is unsuccess- 
fill, his person and services are at the disposal of another; 
for in A^ca, not only the effects of the insolvent, but even 
the insolvent himself is sold to satisfy the lawful demands 
of his creditors.* . 

The fourth cause above enumerated is, the eommimon e/ 

^crimes on which the laws of the country affix slavery as a 

pumhmetar In Africa, the only offences of this class are 

murder, adultery, and witchcraft, and I am happy to say 

that they did not appear tn me to be common. In cases 

of murder, I was infonned that the nearest relation of the 

deceased had it in his power, after conviction, eitlier to kill 

the offender with liis own himd, or sell him into slavery. 

• 

♦ When a negro takes up goods on crctlil from any of the Europeans 
on the coast, and does not moke paylhent at the lime appointed the 
European is authorised by the Inws of the country to seize irpon the 
debtor himself if he con find him, or, if he cannot be found, on sny 
person of his family j or, in the Inst resort, on at^ notice of ikt same 
Mngdom. The pe»on Urus sdzed on is detained, wlrile his Mends sw, 
sent in quest of the debtor. When he is found, a meeting is calle^0 
the thief people of the place, and the debtor is compldled to nmsoitif, 
his friend by iol&Uing hb engagemen‘'s. If he b unable to do thb, hb 
person is immediately secured and sent down to the coaa^ surd the 
other released. If the debtor cannot be found, the person seized on is 
obliged to pay dnnble the amount of the debt, or is hlmscdf sold into 
ilairery. I was given to underatand, howeveiv ^t thb part of the law 
b seLdom efwre^ 
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Wbax adulteiy occurs, it h generally left to tlie opj-ion of 
the person injured either to sell the culprit, or accept e^ich 
a ransom for him as he may tliink eciuivalent the injury 
he has sustained. By udtchcraft is meant pretended magicj 
by which die lives or healths of persons are affecteni j in 
other words, it is live adHiioistering of poison. No trial for 
tills offence, however, came under my observation while V 
was in Afi^ca, and I therefore suppose dial thehrinie and 
its punishment occur but very seldom. 

"When a free man has become a slave by any on<}.of the 
causes before mentioned, he generally continues so for life, 
and his children (if they are bom of a.n enslaved mother) 
are brought up in the same state of servitude. There ate, 
however, a few instances of slaves obtaining their freedom, 
and sometimes even with die consent of their masters, as by 
performing some singular piece of service, or by going to 
batde and bringing home two slaves as a ransom j but the 
common way of regaining freedom is by escape, and when 
slaves have once set their winds on running away, they 
often succeed, Some of them ivill wait for years before an 
opportunity presents' itself, and during that^eriod sliew no 
signs of discontent. In general, it may be remarked, that 
slaves who come from a hitly country, and have been much 
accustomed to hunting and travel, ate more apt to attempt 
their escape ’than such as are bom in a flat country, and 
have been employed in cultivating the land. 

are the general outlines of that system of slavery 
prevails in Africa, and it is mdtlent, from Us 
ahd extent, that it is a system of no modem date. It pi^ 
ably had its origin in the remote ages of antiqiuty, heftmi! 
rii^hiCehammedans explored a path across the desert, ^( 0 , 
is uaaintaiaed and supported by the slave- 
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fbr two hundred years, the nations of Europe have carried 
on \uiih tlw» natives of the coast, it is neither within my pro- 
vince nor in my power to explain. If my sentiments Should 
be required concerning tlie effect which a discontinuance of 
thatwmmerce would produce on the manners of the na- 
tives, I should have no hesitation in observing tliat, in the 
present unenlightened state of their minds, my opinion is, 
the effect would neither be so extensive nor beneficial w 
many wise and worthy persons fondly expect 
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valuable commodities, gold and ivory, (the 
ibjects of our inquiry,) have piobably been 
in Africa from &e first ages of the world. 
They are reckoned among its most important pioductiong 
in the earliest records of its history, q 
It has been observed that gold is seldom or never dis* 
covered, except in momtainom and bantn countries— • ' 
nature, it is said, thus making amends in one Wy for hei 
penuriousness in the other. This, however, is not wholly 
true. Gold is found in considerable quantities throughout 
every part of Handing, a country which is indeed hilly, but 
cannot properly be called muiiiamus^ much less 6ar>e/k 
It is also found in mt plenty in Jallonkadoo, (particularly 
about Booii,) anomer hilly, but by no means an infertile, 
country. It is remarkable»tliat in the place last mentioned, 
(Boon,) whicli is situated about four days' journey to the 
south-west of Kamalia, the salt morkcl is often supplied at 
the same time with roclvsalt from the Gteat Desert! and 

S csalt from the Rio Grands j the price of each, at this 
tance from its source, bemg nearly the same, and the 
dealers in ^ach, wheth^ Moors fi^om the north or negrttea 
from the wesli are invited thither by the same moUveiH- 
th^of bartering their salt for gold, 

'The gold of Handing, so far as 1 could kam, is ntyer , 
feohd iff any miitrix or vein, but always in smli 
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nearljr’in 4 pure state, from the size of a pin’s head to that 
of a pea, scattered through a large body of sand or clay, 
and in this iftate it is called by the Mandingoes saw(? mtnko, 
(gol«i(^powder,) It is, however, extremely probable, by what 
I could learn of the situation of the ground, that most of it 
has originally been washed down by repeated torrents from 
the neighbouring hills. The manner in which it is collected 
is nearly as follows : — 

About the beginning of December, when Uie harvest is 
over, ahd tlie streams and torrents have greatly subsided, 
the mansa or chief of the town appoints a day to begin 
saneo koo, (gold wa'^ing,) and the women are sure to have 
themselves in readiness by the lime appointed. A hoe or 
spade for digging up the sand, two or three calabashes for 
washing it in, and a few quills for containing tlie gold dust, 
are all the implements necessary for the purpose. On the 
morning of their departure* a bullock is killed for the first 
day's entertainment, and a number of pmyers and charms 
are used to insure success, for a failure on that day is 
thought a bad omen. , 

The mansa df Kamalia, with fourteen of his people, were, 
I remember, so much disappoinlcd in their first day’s wash*- 
ing, that very few of them had resolution to persevere, and 
the few that did had but very indifferent success ; which in- 
deed is not much to he wondered at, for instead of opening 
some untried place, they continued to dig and wash in the 
same spot where they had dug and washed for years, and 
Where, of course, but few large grains could be left 

The washing tlie sands of the streams is by far the easiest 
way of obtoHiing the gold dust; but in most places the 
sands have been so narrowly searched before, that unless 
the stredfii takes some new course, the gold is found but in 
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small quantidcs. While some the patty atft busitjd in 
washing the sands, others employ themselves farther up the 
torrent, where the rapidity of the stream has 'carried away 
all the f^ay, sand, &c., and left nothing but small petlblea 
The search among these is a very troublesome task, I 
have seen women who have had the skin worn off the topjt 
of their fingers in this employment Somelimos, however, 
they are rewarded by finding pieces of gold, which they call 
sanoo bifro, (gold stones,) that amply repay them for their 
trouble. A woman and her daughter, inhabitants of !Sla'< 
inalia, found in one day two pieces of this kind j one of ffve 
drachma, and the other of tluree drac^lms weight But the 
most certain and profitable mode of washing is prqptised in 
the height of the dry season, by digging a deep pit, like a * 
draw-well, near some hill which has previously been dis< 
covered to contain gold. The pit is dug with small spades 
or com-hoes, and the earth is drawn up in large calabashes. 
As the negroes dig through the different strata of clay or 
sand, a calabash or two of eacli Is washed by way of expeih 
ment j and in this manner the labourers proQced, until they 
come to a stratum containing gold, or ui!Ul they are otL 
slructed by rocks, ot inuncRded by water. In general, when 
they come to a stratum of fine reddish sand, with smaB black 
specks therein, they find gold in some proportion or other, 
and send up large calabashes full of the sand for the worhen 
td* washji for though the pit is dug by the men, the gold is 
W>ky« washed by the women, who ate accustomed ftom 
their in^e^ to a similsx operation in separating the htisks 
of coni ftom the meal ' 

j I ^ever descended into any one of thest^ pita^ I oafintit 
^^hvwhW fisannfflr the^are worked undergrpubdi. 

JpTe litbatloti inerhich X wa$ pI«o«d nmde ^ 
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nt« to*be ^audoua not to incur the suspicion of the natlresi 
by exatnining too far into the riches of theii country j but 
the manncp of separating the gold from tlie sand is very 
simpijf , and is frequently performed by the vosnen in the 
middle of the town ; for when the searchers return from the 
valleys in the evening, they commonly bring mlh them each 
a calabash or two of sand, to be washed by such of the 
females as remain at home. The operation is simply as 
fellows 

A portion of sand or clay (for the gold is sometimes found 
14 a brown-coloured clay) is put into a large calabash, and 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of water. The woman 
whose Qfe.ee it is, then shakes the calabash in such a tnan* 
* Her as to^mix the sand and water together, and give the 
whole a rotatoiy motion— at first gently, but afterwards 
more quick, until a small portion of sand and wate^ at 
every revolution, flies overthe brim of the calabash. Ihe 
sand thus separated is only tlie coaiscst particles mixed 
with a little muddy water. After the operation has been 
continued for some time, the sand iij allowed to subside, 
abd the water^oured off; a portion of coarse sand, which 
is now uppennoat in the calabaah, is removed by the hand, 
lind feesh water being added, the operation is repeated until 
thb water comes off almost pure, Tlie woman now takes a 
ilSCond calabash, and shakes the sand and water gently 
feom the one to the other, reserving that portion of sand 
Wliidh a next the bottom of the calabash, and whidiia most 
likely to contain the goldl This small quantity is mixed 
<rith some pure water, and being moved about in the cala- 
bash, is carafelly examined. If a few particles of gold are 
picked out, the contents of the other cakbash are examin|d 
lb the Ikme manner; but in general th% party is Witil edh ^ 
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tented if ehe can obtain three or four grains from t!ie eon> 
tents of both calabashes. Some women, however, by Tong 
practice, become so well acquainted with the iwture of the 
sand, and the mode of washing it, that they will collec^old 
where others cannot find a single particle. The gold dust 
is kept in quills stopped up with cotton j and the washers 
are fond of ^splaying a number of these quills in, their hairf 
Generally speaking, if a person uses common diligence, in 
a proper soil it is supposed that os much gold may be col- 
lected by him in the course of the dry season as is equal to 
the value of two slaves. 

Thus simple is the process by whieJ the negroes obtsun 
gold in Handing j and it is eindcnt from this account that 
the country contains a consideiablc portion of this^redous 
metal, for nrany of the smaller particles must necessarily 
escape the observation of tire naked eye; and as the 
natives generally search the sands of streams at a consider- 
able distance from the hiUs, and con-sequenny for removed 
from the mines where the gold was originally produced, the 
labourers are sometimes but ill paid for their trouble. 
Minute particles only of this heavy metal can bo carried by 
the current to any considui^ble distance; the Ivger must 
remain deposited near Uio original source from whence they 
cjune. Were the gold-bearing streams to be traced to tbeii 
fountains, and lire hills from whence they spring properly 
Examined, tire sand in which Ute gold is there deposited 
would no doubt be found to contain particles of a much 
larger size ; and even the small grains might be collected to 
considerable advantage by the use of quicksilver and other 
imptovements, with which the natives are at {present unoo? 
q^oainted. , 

. of tliis gcjd ut converted into ornaments «(or the 
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womQif, but in general these onraments are more to be ad- 
mit^ for tlicir weight than their workmanship. They are 
massy and iucouvenient, particularly the caMings, which 
are ij^mmonly so heavy as to pull down and lacerate the 
lobe of the ear j to avoid which, they are supported by a 
tliong of red leather, which passes over the crown of the 
Head iron), one ear to the other. The necklace displays 
greater fancy, and the proper arrangement of the different 
beads and plates of gold is the great criterion of taste and 
eltigancte. When a lady of consequence is in full dress, her 
gold ornaments may be worth altogether from fifty to eighty 
pounds sterling. ^ 

A small quantity of gold is likewise employed by the 
slatees, ill defraying the expenses of their journeys to and 
from die coast, but by far the greater proiioriion is annually 
carried away by the Moors in exchange for salt and other 
mercliandise. During my slay at Kamalia, the gold col- 
lected by the different traders at tliat place for salt alone 
was nearly equal to one hundred and ninety-eight pounds 
sterling j and as Kamalia is but a small town, end not 
much resorted lie by the trading Moors, this quantity must 
have borne a very small proportion to the gold collected at 
Kancaba, Kankaree, and some other large towns. The 
value of salt in this part of Africa is very great One slab, 
about two feet and a half in length, fourteen inches in 
breadth, and two inches in thickness, will sometimes sell for 
about two pounds ten shillings sterling, and from one 
pound fifteen shillings to two pounds may be considered as 
the common price. Four of these slabs are considered as 
a load for a# ass, and six for a bullock. The value oi 
European merchandise in Handing varies very much, ac- 
cording,^ the supply from the coast, or ihe dread of wOr 
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in the country j but the return for such articles coffamonly 
made in slaves. The pric^ of a prime slave when I was at 
Kamalia was from twelve to nine minkallies, aad European 
commodities had then nearly the following value r— ^ 

l8 gan (lintS) 

48 leaves of tobacco, 

20 ohaiges of gunpowder, 

Anutloav 

A musket, from tliree to four mlnlcoUlea 

The produce of the country, and the different necessaries 
of life, when exchanged for gold, sold as follows : — 

Common provisions for one da^ the weight of one 
tedfckksi, {a black bean, six of which make the ycight of 
one minkalli,) — a chicken, one teeleekissi — a sjteep, three ” 
teeleekissi — a huUock, one minkalli — a horse, from ten to 
Seventeen minkallies. 

The negroes weigh the gold in small balances, which 
they always carry about them. They make no difference, 
in point of value, between gold dust and wrought gold. In 
bartering one article for nnolhet, the person who receives 
the gold always weighs it \vith his own tefleekissi. These 
beans are sometimes frau^lently soaked in shea-butter to 
make them heavy, and I Once saw a pebble ground exactly 
into the form of one of them; but such practices axe not 
very common. 

Having now related the substance of what occurs to my 
recollection concerning thn African mode of obtaining gold 
from the earth, and its value in barter, 1 proceed to the 
next article of whidv I proposed to treat— namely, ivory, 

Sfothitig creates a greater surprise among the negtOeS pri ' 

' the searOoast than the eag^ess displayed by the EWofleSif 
baden to .-prooite elephaats^ teeth— it being 


. one mlnkaWi 
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t(\ make tihem comprehend to what use it is ap* 
pked. Although they are shewn knives with ivory hafts, 
combs, and* toys of the same matwal, and are convinced 
thatHhe ivory thus manufactured was originally parts of a 
tooth, they are not satisfied. They suspect that this com- 
^modity is more frequently converted in Europe to purposes 
of far greater importance, tlie true nature of whidi is studi- 
ously concealed &om them, lest the price of ivory should be 
enhanced. They cannot, they say, easily persuade them- 
selves 'that ships would be built, and voyages undertaken, 
to procure an articl^which had no other value than that of 
furnishing handles ro knives, &c., when pieces of wood 
would ^swer the purpose equally well, 

Elephapls are very numerous in tire interior of Aftica, 
but they appear to be a distinct species from those found in 
Asia. Blumenbach, in his figures of objects of natural history, 
has given good drawings of a grinder of each, and the variac 
tion is evident. M. Cuvier also has given, in lire Magaein 
JE»fydofiid^uf, a clear account of the difference between 
them, As I never examined the Asiatic elephant, I have 
chosen ratlicr Ib refer to those writers than advance this as 


an opinion of my own. It ha^becn said Uiat the Afiican 
elephant is of a less docile nature than the Asiatic, and in- 
capa.blc of being tamed. The negroes certainly do not at 
present tame them j but when we consider that the Caxtha> 
gihians had always tame elephants in their armies, and 
actually transported some of them to Italy in the course of 
the Tunic wars, it seems more likely that they should have 
possessed the art of taming their own elephants than haVe 
submitted the exjjense of bringing such vast animals 
ftdm Asia, perhaps the barbarohs practice of hunting the 
ekiphantS fdr the sake their >|eetjri has ichdtted 
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them more untractable and savage tlian they we|^ fohnd to 
be in fojciner times. 

The greater part of the ivory which is soldon«the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers is brought from the interior co)*ntiy. 
The lands towards the coast are too swampy, and too much 
intersected witir aecks and rivers, for so bulky an animal^ 
as the elephant to travel through without being discovered ; 
and when once the natives discern the marks of his feet in 
the earth, the whole village is up in arms. The thoughts 
of feasting on his flesh, making sandals of his hide, aird 
selling the teeth to tlie Europeans, inspire every one with 
courage, and tlie animal seldom escai^ from his pursues ; 
but in the plains of Bambarra and Kaarta, and thj exten- 
sive wilds of Jallonkadoo, the elephants are very numerous, 
and, from the great scarcity of gunpowder in tliose districts, 
tiiey are less annoyed by the natives. 

Scattered teeth are frequently picked up in the woods, 
and travellers arc very diligent in looking for them, ft is a 
common practice with the elephant to thrust his teeth 
under the roots of such slrrubs and buslies as grow in the 
more dry and elevated parts of the country? where the soil 
is shallow. These bushes bie easily overturns, and feeds on 
the roots, which are in general more tender and juicy than 
the hatd woody branches or the foliage; but when the 
teefli are partly decayed by age, and the roots more firmly 
fixed, the great exertions of the animal in this practice fre- 
quently cause them to break short. At Kamalia I saw two 
teeth, one a very large one, which were found in the woods, 
and! which were evidently broken off in this manner. Inr 
deed, it is difficult otherwise to account for such a large 
proportion o( broken ivory as is ddly offered for sale at 
diff^ent factijriesi^^r whop the elephant is hiUed ilit 
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ing, unleas he dashes himself over a precipice, the teeth 
are always ^tracted entire. 

There are,certara seasons of the year when the elephants 
coUetjt into Iftsge herds, and traverse the country in quest 
of food or water; and as all that part of die country to the 
north of the Niger is destitute of rivers, whenever the pools 
Hi the woods are dried up, tlie elephants approach towards 
the hanks of that river. Here they continue until the com 
mencement of the rainy season, in the months of June or 
July, and, during this time they are much hunted by such 
of the Bambarrans as have gunpowder to spare. The ele- 
phant-hunters seldom'^o out singly — a party of four or five 
join togedier, and having each furnished himself with 
• powder *and ball, and a quantity of com-mcal in a leather 
bog sufliciftit for five or six days' provision, they enter the 
most unfrequented parts of the wood, and examine with 
great care everything that can load to the discovery of the 
elephants. In this pursuit, notwithstanding the bulk of the 
animal, very great nicety of observation is required. The 
broken branches, the scattered dung of tlie animal, and the 
marks of his feet* are carefully inspectefi j and many of the 
hunters have, by long experience and attentive observation, 
become so expert in their search, that as soon as they ob- 
serve the footmarks of an elephant, they will tell almost to 
a certainty at what time it passed, and at what distance it 
will be found. 

'When they discover a herd of elephants, they follow them 
at a distance, until they perceive some one stray from the 
rest, and come into such a situation as to be fired at with 
advantage. hunters then approach with great caution, 
creejping amongst the long grass, until they have got near 
etioagh be sure Of their aim. They tl^^n discharge aU 
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their pieces at once, and throw themselves on theyr face# 
among the grass. The wounded elephant imnvrdiateljfc ap- 
plies his trunk to the different wounds, but being unable to 
extract the balls, and seeing nobody near hi^'lie becomes 
quite furious, and runs about amongst the bushes, im'tll by 
fatigue and loss of blood he has exhausted himself, and 
affords the hunters an opportunity of firing a second tiin% 
at him, by which he is generally brought to the gtound. 

The skin is now taken off, and extended on the ground 
with pegs to dry ; and such parts of the flesh as aje most 
esteemed are cut up into tliin slices, and dried in the sun, 
to serve for provisions on some fitjure occasion. The 
teeth are struck out with a light hatchet, which the hunters 
always carry along with them, not only for that^putpose, , 
but also to enable them to cut down such trees «s contain 
honey j for though they carry with them only five or six 
days’ provisions, they will remain in the woods for months 
if they are successful, and support themselves upon the 
flesh of such elephants as they kill, and wild honey, 

The ivory thus collected is seldom brought down to the 
Coast by the hunters" themselves. They dispose of it to the 
Itinerant merchants, who come annually from the coast 
with arms and ammunitioiT to purchase this vsJuable conv- 
modity. Some of these merchants will collect ivory in t^ 
course of one season safllcie'erirtb load four or five aSses. 4,' 
great quantity of ivory is likewise brought from the interior 
by the slave coflles j tliero are, however, some slatees pf the 
Mohammedan persuasion, who, from motives of rqIi]^on, 
will not deal in iyoiy, nor eat of the flesh of the 
unless it has been killed with a spesir. 

Ihe quantity of ivory collected in this p|tf oaf 
qpt so great, nor are the teeth In general so 
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cotratri^ nearer Ihe line: few of them weigh more than 
eightjt or on((^ hundred pounds, and, upon an average, a bar 
of European inerdiandise may be reckoned as the price of 
a pound of 

I b^e now, Ftrust, in this and the preceding chapters, 
explained with sufficient minuteness the nature and extent 
oithe commercial connexion which at present prevails, and 
has long subsisted, between the negro natives of those parts 
of Africa which I visited, and the nations of Europe ; and 
it appe^s that slaves, gold, and ivory, together with the 
few articles enumerated in the be^nning of my work,-— viz,, 
bees’ wax and honey/fiides, gums, and dye-woods,— con- 
stitute the whole catalogue of exportable commodities. 
,Other productions, however, have been incidentally noticed 
US the growth of Africa, such as grain of different kinds, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton-wool, and perhaps a few others; 
but of all these, (which can qnly be obtained by cultivation 
and labour,) the natives raise sufficient only for their own 
immediate expenditure, nor, under the present system of 
llreir laws, manners, trade, and government, can anything 
farffier be expected from them. It canaot, however, admit 
of a doubt, that all the rich and valuable productions both 
of the East and West Indies, might easily be naturalised, 
and brought to the utmost perfection, in the tropical parts 
of, this immense continent Nothing is wanting to this end 
hut example to enlighten the minds of the natives, and 
instruction to enable them to direct their industry to proper 
objects. It was not possible for me to behold the wonder- 
ful fertility of the soil, the vast herds of cattle, proper both 
for labour and food, and a variety of orirer circumstances 
ikvc^rable to' colonisatipn and agriculture,— and refect^ 
withal) on the means which presented themselves of a rait 
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inland na-ngation, — ^without lamenting that a country %o 
abundantly gifted and favoured by nature should remi^n in 
its present savage and neglected state. Mugh more did 
I lament, that a people of manners and ylSspo&itions so 
gentle and benevolent, should either be left as they now 
ate, immersed in the gross and uncomfortable blindness 
of pagan superstition, or permitted to become converG 
to a system of bigotry and fanaticism, which, without 
enlightening the mind, often debases the heart. On this 
subject many observations might be made, but the- reader 
will probably think that I have ^Iready digressed too 
largely; and 1 now, therefore, return to my situation at 
Kamalis. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 


RE schoolmaster to whose care 1 was intrusteld 
during the absence of ICarfa, was a man of a 
• mild disposition and gentle manners j his nan^^ 
was Fankooma, and alj^ough he himself adhered strictly to 
the religion of Mohammed, he was by no means intolerant 
in his principles towards others who differed from hhn- 
-•He spedt'much of his time in reading, and teaching aP’ 
peared to Be his pleasure as well os employment. 81“ 
school consisted of seventeen boys, most of whom wet® 
sons of kafirs, and two girls, <one of whom was Karfa'aoVti 
isscag’ritta. Tl'i® lentiwtsCi Wtm iTiSerntinon • 

time, but the boys always had their lessons, by the light 
a large fire, before daybreak, and again late in the evening i 
for being considered, during their scholarship, as the dO" 
mestic slaves of the master, they were employed in plaji^ 
ing com, bringing firewood, and in other servile ofRc^Sj 
through the day. 

Exclusive of the Koran, and a book or two of coJH' 
mentaries thereon, the schoolmaster possessed a variety of 
manuscripts, which had partly been purchased from th® 
trading Moors, and partly borrowed from bushreens in tb® 
neighbourhood, and copied with great care, Other MSS. 
had been prodjiced to me at different places in die cour®® 
of mji journey ; and on recounting those I had before seen* 
gnd those which were now shewn to me, S||id intetrosatiAe 
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the schoolmaster on the subject, I discovered iJmt the 
negroes are in possession (among others) qf an Arabic 
version of the I’entateuch of Moses, wli^h they call 
Taureta la Moo^a, This is so highly estgs^ned that it is 
often sold for the value of one prime f^iave. They have 
likewise a version of the Psalms of David, {ZaboraDawidi/^ 
and, lastly, the Book of laaialv, which they call Ziftgetli sih 
Isa, and it is in very high esteem. X suspect, indeed, that 
in all these copies there are interpolations of some ol 
the peculiar tenets of Mohammed, for I could distinguish in 
many passages the name of the prophet. It is possible, 
however, that this circumstance mipit otlierwise have been 
accounted for, if my knowledge of Uic Arabic had been 
more extensive, By means of those books many of tho. 
converted negroes have acquired an acquaintance with 
some of the remarkable events recorded in the Old Testa* 
ment The account of our first parents, the death of Abel, 
the deluge, the lives of Abraliam, Xsaac, and Jacob, the 
stoiy of Joseph and his brethren, the Mstoiy of Moses, 
David, Solomon, 5:c., all these have been related to me, in 
the Mandingo kngluage, with tolerable ewtness by dllfer- 
ent people, and my surprise was not greater on hearing 
these accounts from the ups of the negroes, than theirs on 
finding that I was already acquainted with thetftj for al. 
ttjoqgh the negroes in general have a veiy great idea of the 
Wealtli and power of the Europeans, I am afraid that the 
Mohammedan converts among them think but very lightly 
otovtr superior attainments in religious knowledge, The 
white traders in the maritimo districts take no palh^ to 
qouftteract this unhappy prejudice, always p^prming theda 
o^n devodona in secret, and seldom condeBcepdjnigjn,^, 
with negroes in a fiaeodly nnd 
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To tnejtthercwjfe, it was not so much, the subject of wondei 
as imitfir o£ regret, to observe that, while the superstition 
of Mohamm» has in this manner scattered a few faint beams 
of learning amtog these poor people, the precious light of 
Christianity is alSigether excluded. I could not but lament 
that, altlrough the coast of Africa has now been known and 
htquented by the Europeans for more than two hundred 
years, yet 6ie negroes still remain entire strangers to the 
doctrines of our holy religion. We are anxious to draw 
from obecurity the opinions and records of antiquity, the 
beauties of Arabian an^ Asiatic literature, &c. ; but while 
onr libraries are thus stored with the learning of various 
countries, we distribute with a parsimonious hand the bless- 
Vings of religious truth to the benighted nations of the earth. 
The natives*of Asia derive but little advantage in this re- 
spect from an intercourse with usj and even the poor 
Africans, whom we aflecl ta consider as barbarians, look 
upon us, I fear, as little better than a race of formidable 
but ignorant heathens. When I produced Richardson’s 
Arabic Grammar to some slatees on the Gambia, they were 
astonished to thijik that any European'should understand 
and write die sacred language qf their religion. At first, 
tliey suspected that it might have been written by some of 
the slaves carried from the coast, but on a closer ex* 
ammalion, tliey were satisfied that no bushreen could 
write such beautiful Arabic, and one of them offered to 
give me an ass, and sixteen bars of goods, if I would part 
with the book. Eerhaps a short and easy introduction to 
Chriarianity, such as is found in some of the catechisms fbr 
children, elegajaliy printed in Arabic, and distributed on 
diffetpnt parts of the coasts might have a wonderful effect 
The expense wosild be bpt trifling; curiosity r^ould induce 
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many to read it j and the evident auperioxity vrliich it would 
possess over their present manuscripts, hotly in pofht ol 
elegance and cheapness, might at last oblpn it a place 
among Uie school-books of Africa. ^ 

The reflections whidr I have thus ventured to submit to 
my readers on this important subject, naturally suggested 
themselves to my mind on perceiving the encpurageraaflt 
which was thus given to learning (such as it is) in many 
ports of Africa. I have observed that the pupils at l-iLania’ia 
were moat of them the cliildren of pagans — their parents, 
therefore, could have had no predilection for the doctrines 
of Mohammed. Their aim was their children's improve- 
ment j and if a more enlightened system had presented it- 
self, it would probably have been pieferrccl. The fihildren,*' 
too, wanted not a spirit of emulation, which it iS tlie aim of 
the tutor to encourage. When any one of them has read 
through the Koran, and performed a certain number of 
public prayers, a feast is prepared by the schoolmaster, and 
the scholar undergoes an examination, or (in European terms) 
takes out his degree, I attended at three dilferent inauginra* 
tions of tins sort, and heard with pleasure, the distinct and 
intelligent answers which jbe scholars frequently gave to 
the bushreena, who assembled on those occasions and acted 
a$ examiners. When the bushreena had satisfied them- 
selves respecting the learning and abilities of tire scholar^ 
the last page of the Koran was put into his hand, and ’he 
^ desired to read, it aloud; after the hoy had finished 
this lesson, he pressed the paper against his forehead, and 
pronounced the word Amm, upon which all the busbreens 
rose, and taking him cordi^y by the hand, bestohred' 
Upon him the title of bushreen. in 

.When a scholar has underKone this ^xamina^oni. hit 
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{)titents*are informed that he has completed bis education, 
and that it is incumbent on them to redeem their son, by 
giving to the^choolmaster a slave, or the price of a slave, 
in exc^jange, Wl^ch is always done, if the parents can afford 
to do it} if not, me boy remains the domestic slave of the 
schoolmaster until he can, by his own industry, collect 
gSods sufficient to ransom himself. 

About a week after the departure of Karfa, three Moors 
arrived at Kamalia with a considerable quantity of salt and 
other merchandise, which they had obtained on credit from 
a merchant of Fezzan,^ho had lately arrived at Kancaba 
Their engagement was to pay him his price when the goods 
were sold, which they expected would be in the course oi 
•a monttt * Being rigid buslireens, they were accommodated 
with two orKaifa’s huts, and sold their goods to very great 
advantage. 

On the si4th of January, Karfa returned to Kamalia with 
a number of people, and thirteen prime slaves whom he 
had purchased He like\visc brought with him a young 
girl whom he had married at Kancaba, as his fourth wife, 
arid had given hqjr parents three prime slaves for her. She 
was kindly received at the dojr of the boloon by Kar- 
fa’s other wives, who conducted tlieir new acquaintance 
and copartner into one of the best huts, which they had 
caused to be swept and whitewashed on purpose to receive 
hid> 

My clothes were by this time become so very ragged 
i|iat I was almost ashamed to appear out of doors, but 
Karfa, on the day after his arrival, generously presented 
tpe with sucl^ a garment and trousers as are commonly 
worn in the country. 

The leaves which Kasfk had brought with him were all 
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of them prisoners of warj they had been taken 'b^ the 
Bambarra army in the kingdoms of Wassela^/and Kaarta) 
and carried to Sego, where some of them Jj^d remained 
three years in irons. From Sego tliey wpie sent, iR com- 
pany with a number of other captives, up the Niger in two 
large canoes, and offered for sale at Yamina, Eammakoo, 
and Kancaba ; at which places the greater number of the 
captives were bartered for gold dust, and the remainder 
sent forward to Kankaree. 

Eleven of them confessed to me that they had beSn slaves 
from their infancy, but the other ^vo refused to give any 
account of their former condition. They wore all very in- 
quisitive, but they viewed me at first with looks of horror, 
and repeatedly asked if my countrymen were "cannibals. " 
They were very desirous to know what became of the slaves 
after tliey had crossed the salt water. I told them that 
they were employed in cultivating the land ; but they would 
not believe me, and one of them, putting his hand upon ths 
ground, said with great siraiiUcity, “Have you really got 
such ground as ihjs to set your feet upont" A deeply- 
looted idea that the whites purchase negroes for the pu^ 
pose of devouring them, w of selling them to others, that 
they may he devoured hereafter, naturally makes the riaves 
Oontemplate a journey towards the coast with great terror* 
insomuch that the slatees are forced to keep them con*- 
stantiy in irons, and watch them very closely, to prevwt 
, their escape. They are commonly secured by putting the 
right leg of one and the left of another into the steme p^, 
fitters. By supporting the fetters with a string, thej^ can 
tWkt dibUgh very slowly. Every four sjaves are 
jastehgd together by the necks with a strong rope bf 
t&ohgn, and in night an additional pah df 
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on thtii hanils, and sometimes a light iron chain passed 
roafid their^iecks. 

Snch of Mcm as evince marks of discontent are secured 
in a^liffei-ent'manner. A thick billet of wood is cut about 
tliiee feet long^nd a sinoolh notch being made upon one 
side of it, the ankle of the slave is bolted to the smootli 
|)art by ipeans of a strong iron staple, one piong of which 
passes on each side of the ankle. All these fetters and 
bolts are made from native iron ; in the present case, they 
were put on by the blacksmith as soon as the slaves arrived 
from Kancaba, and v0ct not taken off until the morning on 
which the coffle departed for Gambix 

In other respects, the treatment of the slaves during their 
stay al Kamalia was far from being harsh or cruel. They 
were led out in their fetters eveiy morning to the shade of 
the tamarind-tree, where they were encouraged to play at 
games of hazard, and sing«diverting songs, to keep up ftcir 
ilnr, though some of tkan sustained tbohard&h^s' 
of their situation witlr amazing fortitude, the greater pajt 
were very much dejected, and would sit all day in a sort of 
twllcn melancholy, with their eyes fixed upon the ground. 
In the evening their irons wo|b examined, and their band- 
fetters put on, after whidi they were conducted into tWo 
large huts, where they were guarded during Uie night by 
Kaxfa’s domestic slaves. But notwithstanding all this, about 
yi week after their arrival, one of die slaves had the address 
to procure a small knife, with which he opened the rings of 
his f«ttei$, cut the rope, and made his escape; more of 
them would probably have got off had they assisted each 
ofjior, but the slave no sooner found himseff at Itbgty, than 
refused to stop and assist in breaking the chain 
wjut f^tened round the neoha of bis GQm|)anion«. 
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As all the slatees and slaves belonging to the coffle wer* 
now assembled, eitlier at Kamalia, or at some of tlie tieigh- 
boming villages, it might have been exported that wo 
should set out immediately for Gambia j bat though' the 
day of OUT departure was frequently fixed, it was always 
found expedient to change it. Some of tlie people had not 
prepared their diy provisions ; olhera had gone to visit theti? 
relations, or collect some trilling debts ; and, last of all, it 
was necessary to consult whether the day would be a lucky 
one. On account of one of these, or other such causes, our 
departure was put off, day after day, ^mtil the month of Feb- 
ruary was far advanced, after which, all the slatees agreed to 
remain in their present quartets until the fast moon was mK 
And here 1 may remark that loss of time is an object of no • 
great importance in the eyes of a negro. Xf he has any- 
thing of consequence to perform, it is a matter of indilfer- 
ence to him whether he does jt to-day or to-morrow, or a 
month or two hence; so long as he can spend tite present 
moment with any degree of comfort, he gives himself very 
little concern about the future. 

The fast of Rlmmadan wns observed wip^ great slrictncas 
by all the bushreens j but instead of compelling me to fob 
low their example, as the I^oors did on a similar occarion, 
Karfa frankly told me that I was at liberty to pursue my 
own inclination. In order, however, to manifest a respect 
for th^ religious opinions, I voluntarily fasted three dayl^ 
which was thought sufficient to screen me from the re- 
proachful epithet of kafir. During the fast all the slatees 
belonging to the coffle assembled every morning in Karfa*» 
house, where the schoolmaster read to them s^me religious 
leesons from a large folio volume, the authoRof winch was 
an Arab of the name of Sheifia. In the evening jsitcilh of 
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the wsmen as had embraced Mohammedanism assembled, 
and* said their prayers publicly at die missura. They were 
all di-essed ii white, and went through the different prostra^ 
tlons^^prescnbed by their religion with becoming solemnity, 
indeed, during the whole fast of Hhamadan the negroes be. 
haved themselves with the greatest meekness and humility, 
Terming a striking contrast to the savage intolerance and 
bratal bigotry which at tliis period characterise the Moors. 

When the fast montli was almost at an end, the bush- 
reens assembled at the missura to watch for tlie appearance 
of the new moon, but 4ihe evening being rather cloudy, they 
were for some time disappointed, and a number of them 
had gone home with a resolution to fast another day, when 
* on a Sudden this delightful object shewed her sharp horns 
from behftid a cloud, and was welcomed with the clapping 
of hands, boating of drums, firing of muskets, and other 
marks of rejoicing. As this moon is reckoned extremely 
lucky, Karfa gave ordera that all the people belongbg to 
tfre coffle sftoaW ioiot^iatsly pack up their dry grovieiawt, 
end hold themselves in readiness j and on the i6th of April 
tlte slatces hcldla consultation, and hxbd on the 19th of the 
same month as the day on t^hich the coffle should depart 
from Kamalia. This resolution freed me from much un- 
easiness, for our departure had already been so long de- 
ferred, that I was apprehensive it might still be put off until 
pie coriimencement of the rainy season] and although 
^^fa behaved towards me with the greatest kindness, I 
found my situation very unpleasant The slatees were 
unfriendly to me, and the tradmg Moors who were at this 
d.me at J^n^alb continued to plot mischief against me from 
thft first day Of th«r arrival Under these circumstances, I 
refiected that my life in a great measure depended on the 
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good opiniott of an individual who was daily hearing m»h 
cious stories concerning the Europeans, and I could hardly 
expect that he would always judge with impartia-lity between 
me and his countrymen. Tune had, indeed, reconciled me 
in some degree to their mode of life, and £ smoky hut, or a 
scanty supper, gave me no great uneasiness j but I becamg 
at last wearied out with a constant stale of flam and 
anxiety, and felt a painful longing for the manifold bless- 
ings of civilised society. 

ig . — ^The long-wished-for day of our departure was 
at length arrived j and the slatees having taken the irons 
from their slaves, assembled with them at the door of 
Karfa’s bouse, where the bundles were all tied up, anjJ every 
one had his load assigned him. The collie, jpn its de- 
parture from Kamalia, consisted of twenty-seven slaves for 
sale, the property of Karfa and four other slatees j but we 
were afterwards joined by live'at Maraboo, and three at 
Balar-making in all thirty-five slaves. The freemen were 
fourteen m number, but most of tliem had one or t^yo wives 
and some domestic jslaves j and the schoolmaster, who 
now upon his return for Woradoo, the placS of his nativity, 
took with him eight of his ocholars — so that the number of 
free people and domestic slaves amounted to thirty-eighty 
and the whole amount of the coflle was seventy-three. 
Among the free men were she jillikeas, (singing men,) whotie 
musical talents were frequently exerted either to divert out, 
filtigue or obtain us a welcome from strangers. When, we 
departed from E.amalia, we were followed for abopt half a 
mile by most of the inhabitants of the town, some of fShem 
myipg, aid others shaking hands with their felatiotisi Who 
were new about to leave them j and when we had gain^ h 
jiiece of rising g^pupd, from which we had yieVir^jf 
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lUftlii, all the people belonging to the colSe were ordered 
to *sit down in one place, with their faces towards the west, 
and the townspeople were desired to sit down in another 
placip 'with their faces towards Kamalia. In this situation, 
the schoolmastfcr, with two of the principal slatees, having 
taken their places between the two parties, pronounced a 
long and solemn prayer, after which they walked three 
times round the cofflc, making an impresdon in the ground 
with the ends of their spears, and muttering something by 
way t)f charm. When this ceremony was ended, all the 
people belonging to^e coffle sprang up, and, without tak- 
ing a formal farewell of their friends, set forwards. As 
many of the slaves had remained for years in irons, the 
sudden ‘exertion of walking quick with heavy loads upon 
their heads occasioned spasmodic contractions of their 
legs j and we had not proceeded above a mile before it was 
found necessary to take "two of them from the rope, and 
allow them to walk more slowly until we reached Marahoo, 
a walled village, where some people were waiting to join 
the cofee. Here we stopt about ti^o hours, to allow the 
Strangers time»to pack up that provisions, and then con- 
tinued our route to Bala, wHcii town we reached about four 
in the afternoon. The inhabitants of Bala at this season 0 / 
the year subsist chiefly on fish, which they take in great 
plenty from the streams in the neighbourhood. We re- 
^ mained here until the afternoon of the next day, the aoth, 
yrhen we proceeded to Worurobang, the frontier village of 
Handing towards Jallonkadoo. As we proposed Portly to 
enter the Jallonka Wilderness, the people of this village 
fianished ws with great plenty of provisions, and on the 
ptoming of Ihe stisi we entered the wdbds to the westward 
of V^unbang. After having tiaveUe4 some HtUe way, 
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consultation was held whether we should continnl out 
route through the wilderness, or save one day's provisiona 
by going to Kinytakooro, a town in Jallonkadoo. After 
debating die matter for some time, it was agreed lh%t we 
should take tlie road for Klnytakooro; bat as tliat town 
was a long day’s journey distant, it was necessary to take^ 
some refreshment. Accordingly every person opened His 
provision-bag, and brought a handful or two of meal to the 
place were Kaifa and the slatees were sitting. When every 
one had brought his quota, and the whole was prfipefly 
arranged in small gourd-shells, the s&ioohnaster offered np 
a short prayer, the substance of which was, that God and 
the holy Prophet might preserve us from robbers and hU 
bad people, that our provisions might never fail us,*nor our 
limbs become fatigued. This ceremony being ended, eveiy 
one partook of the meal, and drank a little water j after 
which we set forward, (rather running than walking,) until 
wn CMBe to ton sivra Koikoso, a branch ton Snnngal, 
where we halted about ten minutes. The banks of this 
river are very high; and from the grass and bruslhwood 
which had been left £y the stream, it was evident that at 
this place the water had lissn more than twenty feet pet* 
pendicular during the rainy season. At this time it was 
only a small stream, such as would turn a mill, swarming 
with fish ; and on account of the number of crocodiles, and 
the danger of being carriedjjast the ford by the force of the 
stream in the rainy season, it is called JHokoro, (dangerous.) 
From this place we continued to travel with the greatest e» 
pedition, and in the afternoon crossed two small bramehes 
of the Kokoro. About sunset we came in sight of Kiby- 
takooro,, a considerable town, nearly square, situated fo ’tJts 
middle of a large and weQ-cvdtivated plain; befofe 
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tered tfiC town, we halted untfl the people who had fallen 
behind came up. During this day’s travel, two slaves, a 
woman and a girl, belonging to a slatee of Bala, were so much 
fati^ed tlmt they could not keep up with the coflle j they 
were severely whipped, and dragged along until about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when they were both affected with 
•vomiting^ by which it was discovered that they had eaten 
clay. This practice is by no means uncommon amongst 
the negroes ; but whether it arises from a vitiated appetite, 
or from a settled intention to destroy themselves, I cannot 
affirm. They were p^tmitted to lie down in the woods, and 
three people remained with them until they had rested 
tliemselves, but they did not arrive at the town until past 
midnight ; and were then so much exhausted that the slatee 
gave up 'Ull thoughts of taking them across the woods in 
their present condition, and determined to return with them 
to Bala, and wait for anotjier opportunity. 

As this was the first town beyond the limits of Handing, 
greater etiquette than usual was observed- Every person 
was oifllered to keep in his proper station, and we inarched 
towards the toyn in a sort of processifln nearly as foUows \ — 
tn front five or six singing men, all of them belonging to 
the coHle j these were followed by the other free people j 
then came the slaves, fastened in the usual way by a rope 
round their necks, four of them to a rope, and a man with 
a spear between each fourj after them came the domestic 
‘ slaves, and in the rear the women of free condition, wives 
of the slatees, &c. In this manner we proceeded until we 
came vrithin a hundred yards of the gate, when the singing 
men hegaq,a loud song, well calculated to fatter the vanity 
of the inhal:ritants, by extolling their known hospitality to 
strangers, and their particular friendship for the MandiD«> 
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goes. When we entered the town we proceeded tfl» the 
bentang, where the people gathered round us to heartour 
deitt{^, (history ;) this was related publicly by two of the 
singing men— they enumerated every little circumstance 
which had happened to the cofBe, beginning with the events 
of the present day, and relating eveiything in a backward 
series until they reached Kama h a. When this history wj«c 
ended, the master of die town gave them a smafl present^ 
and all the people of the coffle, both fiee and enslaved, 
were invited by some person or other, and accommpdated 
with lodging and provisions for the i<^hti 




CHAPTER XXV. 


conllsued at Kinytakooto imdl noon of the 23d 
of April, when we removed to a village about 
IPnl seven miles to the westward, the inhabitants of 
which, being apprehej^ve of hostilities from the Fculahs 
of Eooladoo, were at this time employed in constructing 
small temporary huts among the rocks, on the ade of a 
high bill close to the village. The situation was almost 
impregnable, being everywhere surrounded with high pre* 
dpices, except on the eastern side, where the natives had 
loll a pathway sufficient to allow one person at a time to 
ascend, Upon the brow bf the hill, immediately over this 
path, I observed several heaps of large loose stones, which 
'tire people told me were intended to be thrown down upon 
the Foulahs, if they should attempt the hill 
"At daybreak^on the a3d we departed from this village, 
and entered the Jallonka WilSemess. We passed, in the 
course of the morning, the ruins of two small towns which 
had'lately been burnt by the Foulahs, The fire must have 
been very intense, for I observed that the walls of many of 
k,the huts were slightly vitrified, and appeared at a distance 
'as if covered with a red varmsh. About ten o’clock we 
came to the river Wonda, which is somewhat larger than 
the river Kokomo j but the stream was at this time rather 
mnd 47 y vhidh Rajefa assured me was occasioned by ama^ 
ing shoala of They were indeed seen in all diiectiona, 
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and in such abundance that I fancied the water itself^tasted 
and smelt fishy. As soon as we had crossed the ^ver, 
Karfa gave orders that all the people of the coffie should 
in future keep dose together, and travel in their proper 
station. The guides and young men were accordingly 
placed in the van, the women and slaves in the centre, and 
the freemen in the rear. In this older we travelled with 
uncommon expedition through a woody but" beautiful 
country, interspersed with a pleasing variety of hill and 
dale, and abounding with partridges, guinea-fowb, and 
deer, until sunset, when we arriv^ at a most romantic 
stream called Co-meissang, My arms and neck having 
been exposed to the sun during the whole day, and irritaled 
by the rubbing of my dress in walking, were now very, much 
inflamed and covered with blisters, and I was,, happy to 
embrace the opportunity, while the coffle rested on the 
bank of this river, to bathe myself in the stream. This 
practice, together with the cool of the eveningi much dimi- 
nished the inflammation. About three miles to the west- 
ward of the Co-meissang we halted in a thick wood, and 
kindled our fires for„the night. We were all by this time 
very much fatigued, having, as I judged, travelled this day 
thirty miles, but no person was heard to complain. Whilst 
supper was preparing, Karfa made one of the slaves break 
some branches from the trees for my bed. When we had 
'■finished our supper of kouskous moistened with some boil- 
ing water, and put the slaves in irons, we all lay down to 
sleep ; but we were frequently disturbed in the night by the 
howling of wild beasts, and we found the small brown aubt 
very troublesome. ' 

April a 4. — Before daybreak the bushreenf said tiheir 
tiiloming prayers, and most of the free peoblONmtik'a lltllo 
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meninf, (a sort of gruel,) part of which was likewise given 
to suCh of the slaves as appeared least able to sustain the 
fatigues of thp day. One of Karfa’s female slaves was very 
sulky, j.nd when some gruel was offered to her she refused 
to drink it As soon as day dawned we set out, and tra- 
velled the whole morning over a wild and rocky country, 
by which rpy feet were much bruised, apd I was sadly ap- 
prehensive that I should not be able to keep up with the 
cofiEle during the day j^but I was in a great measure relieved 
from this anxiety when I observed that others were more 
exhausted than myself.^ In particular, the woman slave 
^0 had refused victuals in the morning, began now to lag 
boMad, and complain dreadfully of pains in her legs. Hex 
'load was taken from her and given to another slave, and 
she was ordered to keep in the front of the cpfBe. About 
eleven o’clock, as we were resting by a small rivulet, some 
of the' people discovered a*hive of bees in a hollow tree, 
and they were proceeding to obtain the honey, when the 
largelt swarm I ever beheld dew out, and, attackmg the 
peq{.ple of the cofELe, made us fry in all directions. I took 
the alarm first, nund I believe was the only person who 


escaped with impunity. When ,our enemies thought fit to 
Resist from pursuing us, and every person was employed in 
picking okt the stingy he had received, it was discovered 
tli^it the poor woman above mentioned, whose name jvas 


Nealee^ was not come up ] and as many of the slaves in 
i4^(i^tetieai had left their bundles behind them, it became 
for «onie persons to return and bring them. In 
io do this with safety, fire was set to the^rass a coh- 


way* to the eastward of the liive, and the wind 
jhe ftaiously along, the party pushed throdj^ 
kud reooy^red bundles. They likewise 
a 
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l^iaugw. with, them’ j|>oor Nealee, whom they fouh(J lying by 

the nvulet. She was vety much exhausted, and had -crept 

to the^stteam m hopes tb defend herself fiom the bees, by 

throwing water over her body; but this proved inefilfctual, 

for shb tvas stung in the most dreadful manner, ” 

When the slatees had picked out the stings as far aa thhy 

jfiould, she was washed with water, and then rubbed witii 

bnfls^ lefives; but the wretched woman obstmathlyrefused 

to proceed any fiitther, declaring that she would rather die 

thap walk another step As entreatief and Upeats wpie used 


in vam, the whip was at length aprsbed; and after bearing 
padendy a few strophes, she started up, and walked wi& 
tol^ble expedition for fom or five horns longer, wlh^i^^ 
mede ap hlt^mpt to run away fiom the cpffle, but-Vas Sp 
very^st^ that she fell down m the glass. Though ^e vrts 
(to ;i!ise, the whip was a second tlmi 
without effett, uppn yrhioh ICai/a desired tlyo df the sUtes? 
tb p^e hhr upon the ass which carried OUr d^ ^royieions j 
bpt goUld not sit ereei^ and the ass beipg very 
^yaaTound impossible to carry he* forward in 
ICb* slaves, howeviir, were unwilling to 
day’s louiu^y^ being nearly endigd; d 

5^rt pf htter pf fiambop-caSes, h:^ott wWra jiWed» 

^ lied Ife wth slips bf bark } tl^is ^tfar wlsipt^d 


jU |h«.heads pf two slaves, ond WUlmgr before 
r we're followed by ^o ptheis, wHp rylii 
^ually.. IjU %^piMn«# the wWn c 



oftiyaieopehaimfi^ 




Wa reached a stieam of water, at the foot of a high Iitli,aad]ieis wa stopped fur the night.’ 
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who had loads upon dieii heads were vety much fatigued, 
and* some of them thnr fingers, which among the 
neglroes is a sme sign of desperation. The slatees immedh 
ately put fliem all in iionsj and such of them as had 
evinced signs of great despondency weie kept apart from 
the rest, and had their hands tied. In the morning they 
"were found greatly recovered. 

Aptl 25. — ^At daybreak poor Nealee was awakened, hut 
her limbs were now ]pecomc so stiff and painful that she 
could Jieither walk flhr stand ; she was tlierefore lifted, like 
a corpse, upon the bJck of tlie ass, and the slatees endea- 
voured to secure her lu that situation by fastening her hands 
together under the ass’s neck, and her feet under the belly, 
with long slips of bark j but tlie ass was so very unruly that 
no sort of treatment could induce bim to proceed with his 
load, and as Nealee made no cxeiUon to prevent herself 
from felhng, she was qmcl^y throtvn off, and had one of her 
iegS ipndi hinised. Every attempt to cany her forwajrd 
heiijig thus found ineffectual, the general ciy of the ooffle 
hmg-U^l (" Cut her throat, cut her thrpa|!”) 

Op^tiotr I did not wish to see perfonned, and tiwo- 
onwards with the foremost of the cofrls^ a I 
npii walked above a mde? when one of Karfa’s domeS- 
caipe op to me, with poor Npalee'e garmehf agon 
th^tjpth'df'his how, and exclaimed, Nitaieej^eeleetc^l (*^Nea- 
IbStl") I asked him whether the slatees hadgjY|u 
him the garment as a rewafd for cntdng her throat; h6 
plied,) Ihkt Karfa and the schoolmaster would not coijsent 
to that mea?ure, but had left hey on the road, where '^< 1 - 
doubfodly ^ewffoon perished# apd was probab^ 
hP^wild beast* ' 

, sad JktP pf lEh» f proan, 
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the outcry before mentioned, made a strong impression on 
the minds of the whole coSle, and the schoolmaster fasted 
the whole of the ensuing day in conseqnence^of it We 
proceeded in deep silence, and soon afterwards crcfesed the 
river Furkoomah, which was about as lyge as the river 
Wonda, We now travelled with gi-eat expedition, every one 
being apprehensive he might otherwise meet with the fattf 
of poor Ncalee. It was, however, with great difficulty that 
I could keep up, although I tlirew ^way my spear and 
everything that could in the least obstruct me. About noon 
we saw a large herd of elephants, *but they suffered us to 
pass unmolested; and in the evening we halted near a 
thicket of bamboo, but found no water, so tlrat we were 
forced to proceed four miles farther, to a small i^cream, 
where we stopt for the night We had inarched this day, 
as I judged, about twenty-six miles. 

AptiJ a 6. — This moining two pf the schoolmaster’s pupils 
complained much of pains in their legs, and one Of the slaves 
walked lame, the soles of his feet being very much blistered 
and inflamed; we proceeded, notwitlistanding, au€ about 
eleven o'clock begafi to ascend a rocky Ijill called Boki- 
ICdoro, and it was past two in the afternoon before w4 
reached the level ground on the other side. This was the 
most rocky road we had yet encountered, and it hurt our 
feet much. In a short time we arrived at a pretty htrge 
oyer called Boki, which we forded ; it ran smooth and clear 
over a bed of whinstone. About a mile to the westiyard 61 
the liver, we came to a road which leads to the noithreast 
towards Gadou, and seeing the marks of many horses^ feOt 
upon the soft sand, the slatees conjectured tljat a psurty of 
plunderers had lately rode that way to fell uppn jiome 
of Gadou j and lest they should ffiscQver upon their' 
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that Ve had passed, and attempt to pnisue us by the marks 
of "our feet, the coffle was ordered to disperse, and travel in 
a loose manner through the high grass and bushes. A little 
before It was dark, having crossed the ridge of hills to the 
westward of the river Boki, we came to a well called 
ctdlong gtii^ (white sand well,) and here we rested for the 
night, g 

A^rU 27. — ^We departed from the well early in the morn- 
ing, and walked oi^ith the greatest alacrity, in hopes of 
reaching a town, before night The road, during the fore- 
noon, led through extensive thickets of dry bamboos. 
About two o’clock we came to a stream called Nunkolo, 
where we were each of us regaled with a handful of meal, 
whicK, according to a superstitious custom, was not to be 
eaten until it was first moistened with water from this 
stream. About four o’clock we reached Sooseeta, a small 
/allonka village, situated* in the district of Kullo, which 
comprehends all that tract of country lying along the banks 
of the Black River, or main branch of the Senegal. These 
were tjle first human habitations we had seen, since we left 
the village to the westward of KinylaS ooro, having travelled 
in the course of the last five ^a3rs upwards of one hundred 
miles. Here, after a great deal of entreaty, we were pro- 
vided with huts to sleep in, but the master of the village 
jglainly told us that he could not pve us any provisions, as 
there had lately been a great scarcity in this part of the 
country. He assured us that, before they had gathered in 
their present crops, the whole inhabitants of KuUo had 
been for twenty-nine days without tasting com, during 
wMch time* they supported themselves entirely upon the 
yejlow powder which is found in the pods of the nitta, so 
ipallod by the natives, a species of mimosa, and npon the 
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seeds of the bamboo-cane, which, when properly pounj^ed 
and dressed, taste very much like rice. As our dry prO' 
visions were not yet exhausted, a considerable-Tiuantity of 
kouskous was dressed for supper, and many of the vilhgers 
Were invited to take part of the repast; But they made a 
very bad return for this kindness, for in the night they seizedo 
upon one of the schoolmaster’s boys, who had falKsn asleep 
under the bentang-tree, and carried him away. The boy 
fortunately awoke before he was far'^m the village, and 
setting up aloud scieam, the man who carried him put his 
hand upon his mouth, and ran with him into the woods ; 
but afterwards understanding that he belonged to the school, 
master, whose place of residence is only three daya’Jovirney 
distant, he thought, I suppose, that he could not retain him 
as a slave without the schoolmaster’s knowledge, and there, 
fore stripped off the boy’s clothes, and permitted him to 
return. 

A^iril 28. — Early in the morning we departed from Soo 
teeta, and about ten o’clock came to an unwalle/^ town 
called Manna, the inhabitants of which were employed in 
hgllecting the fiuit of the nitta-trees, which very nume^ 
tods hi this neighbourhoodr The pods are long and 
nstraw, and contain a few black seeds enveloped in dw 
fine mealy powder before mentioned ; the meal itself is of 
a bright yellow colour, resembling the flour of sulphur, aasd-.- 
has a sweet mucilaginous taste. When eaten by itself it is 
tflammy, but when mixed with milk or water, it constitutes 
4 ^ very pleasant and nourishing article of diet. 

The language of the people of Manna is the same that 
is spoken all over that extensive and hilly cotmhy c^ljed 
Jaildiiilmdoo. Some of the words have a gieat'afBhiiy to 
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Manflbgo, but the natives tiiemselves consider it as a dla* 
Unfit langnage. Their numerals are these : — 

• C%e, Kidding. Six, Sen!. 

« Two, Kidding. Seven, Soolo ma Adding, 

Tliree, Eight, Soolo ma sarra. 

I'our, Kani. Nine, Soolo ma iiani. 

Kive, Soolo. Ten, NufF. 

9 

The Jallonkas, like the Mandingoes, are governed by a 
number of petty who are in a great measure Inde- 
ponddht of each other,, They have no common sovereign, 
arid the chiefs are seldom upon such terms of friendship 
as to assist each other even in war-time. The chief ol 
Manna, with a number of his people, accompanied us to 
the banJs of the Bafmg, or Black River, (a principal branch 
of the Senegal,) which we crossed upon a bridge of bam* 
boos of a very singular construction. The river at this 
place is smooth, and deep, 'and has very little current. Two 
tall trees, when tied together by the tops, are sufficiently 
long to reach from one side to the other — the roots resting 
upon tl5e rocks, and the tops fioating^in the water. When 
a few trees have been placed in this direction, they ate 
covered with dry bamboos, sc^as to form a floating bridge, 
■vrith a sloping gangway at endi end, where the trees rest 
Upon the rocks. This bridge is carried away every year by 
swelling of the river in the rainy season, and is con- 
stantly rebuilt by the inhabitants of Manna, who, on that 
arjeotmt, expect a small tribute from every passenger. 

In the afternoon we passed several villages, at none of 
^hlch we could procure a lodging; and in the twilight we 
yecfeived information that two hundred Jallonkas had assem- 
near uptown called Melo, with a view to plipidet 
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the cofHe. This induced us to alter out course, aad we 
travelled with great secrecy until midnight, when wrap 
proached a town called Koba. Before we entered the 
town the names of all the people belonging to the coffle 
were called over, and a freeman and three slaves were ?ound 
to be missing. Every person immediately concluded that 
the slaves had murdered the freeman and made their escape." 
It was therefore agreed that six people should go back as 
far as the last village, and endeavoif^o find his body, or 
collect some information concerning the slaves, in the 
meantime the coffle was ordered to li^ concealed in a cotton- 
field near a large nitta-tree, and nobody to speak except in 
a whisper. It was towards morning before the six men 
returned, having heard nothing of the man or the Slaves. 
M none of us had tasted victuals for the last fwenty-four 
hours, it was agreed that we should go into Koba, and 
endeavour to procure some provisions. We accordingly 
entered the town before it was quite day, and Karfa pui> 
chased from tlie diief man, for three strings of beads, a 
considerable quantity of ground nuts, which we roafled and 
ate for breakfast. were afterwards proyjded willi huts, 
and rested here for the day. 

About eleven o’clock, to our grfeat joy and surprise, the 
freeman and slaves who had parted from the coffle the pre- 
ceding night, entered the town. One of the slaves, it seqroSj^ 
had hurt his foot, and the night being very dark, they so6ti 
lost sight of the coffle. The freeman, as soon as he found 
himself alone with the slaves, was aware of his own danger, 
and insisted on putting them in irons, The slaves were at 
first rather unwilling to submit, but when he tl^oatened ,t0 
stab them one by one with his spear, they matSe fro iar^eSr 
TOsistance ; and he remained with them among tho bnsij|^ 
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when he let tlietn out of irons, and came tQ 
th» town in hopes of hearing which route the coffle had 
taken. The information that we received concerning th^ 
JallonlBus, Vho intended to rob the coflle, was this day cons 
firin 3 d, and .we were^forced to remain here until the afters 
noon of the sotii, when Karfa hired a number of people tcj 
protect us, and we proceeded to a village called Tinkings 
tang. iJeparting from this village on the day following, w^ 
crossed a high ridg^f mountains to the west of the Blacl^ 
River, and travellecrover a rough stony country until sunset, 
when we arrived at iJngicotta, a small village in the diSs 
triSt of Woradoo. Here we shook out the last handful o( 
meal from our dry provision-bags, this being the second 
day ^since we crossed the Black River) that we had trs., 
veiled from morning until night without tasting one morssj 
of food. ' 

Jfay 3.-— We departed, from Lingicotta; but the slavcj 
beii^ ve^ much fatijrued, we halted for the night at ^ 
village about nine miles to the westward, and procureq 
some provisions through the interest of the schoolmaster 
who now sent forward a messenger ttfMalacotta, his native 
town, to inform his friends of his arrival in the country, anq 
to desire them to provide the*necessary quantity of victual^ 
to entertain the cofRe for two or three days. 

■Afay 3.— -We set out for Malacotta, and about nooi| 
arrived at a village near a considerable stream of wate^ 
tybich flows to the westward. Here we determined to stoi, 
for the return of the messenger who had been sent to Mala, 
cotta the day before; and as the natives assured me tber^ 
w^e no crocodiles in this stream, 1 went and bathed my, 
salf. Very fi»w people here can swim, for they carnet ii, 
numtiets to dissuade me from venturing into a pool wher^ 
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fliey said the water would come over my head. About twd 
o’clock the messenger returned from Malacotta, and 
schoolmaster’s elder biother being impatient to see him; 
came along with the messenger to meet him at this 'Village* 
The interview between the two brothers, who had not seed 
each other for nine years, was very natural and affecting* 
They fell upon eacli other’s neck, and it was s^me tim^ 
before either of them could speak. At length, when th^ 
schoolmaster had a little iccovered'^mself, he took hW 
brotlier by the hand, and turning roupd, “This is the ‘man,’' 
said he, pointing to Karfa, “who has been my father iti 
Handing. I tyould have pointed him out sooner to you» 
but my heart was too full." 

We reached Malacotta in the evening, where We^wertf 
well received. This is an unwaHed town. The hells for th^ 
most part are made of split cane, twisted into a sort 
wicker-work, and plastered OYer«wilh mud. Here we re' 
mained three days^ and were each day presented with e 
bidlock from the schoolmaster. We were likewise well 
entertained by the townspeople, who appear to tJe veif 
active and industrious. They make very ^[ODd soap b)^ 
bofling ground nuts in wate^, and then adding a ley 
wood ashes. They likewise manufacture excellent iron* 
which drey cany to Bondou to barter for salt A party o? 
the townspeople had lately returned from a trading eJfpe!; 
diHoh of this kind, and brought information concerning k 
Wteibdtween Almami Abdulkader, king of FootarTotta, anti 
lOitthd, king of the Jaloffs. The events of tins war sOb^ 
became a fevouiite subject with the singing men, ahd.til**’ 
tibmifaon topic of conversation in all the Mngd«m? birfdefr 
fhg Upon the Senegal and Gambia j and as the adatwip'ii 
sbtae^at aiugular, J shall here abridge it fbt 
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infonfiation. The king of Foota-Torra, inflamed with a 
zeaT for propagating his religion, had sent an embassy to 
Darnel simj|Iar to tiiat which he had sent to Kasson, as 
relat^ xn page 65 . The ambassador, on the present occa- 
sion, was accomjjan^ by two of the piincipal bushreens, 
who carried each a large knife, fixed on the top of a long 
pole. A^soon as he had procured admission into the pres- 
ence of Darnel, and announced the pleasure of his sove- 
reign, he ordered tbg./%ushreens to present the emblems of 
his mission. The two,^nives were accordingly laid before 
Darnel, and the ambassador explained himself as follows t— 
“With this knife,” said he, “ Abdulkader will condescend 
to shave the head of Darnel, if Darnel will embrace the 
Mohamihedan faith and with this other knife, Abdulkader 
will cut tlie throat of Darnel, if Darnel refuses to embrace 
it : take your choice," Darnel cpoUy told the ambassador 
that he had no choice to make — ^he neither chose to have 
hia head shaved nor his throat cut j and with this answer 
the ambassador was civilly dismissed, Abdulkader took 
his meJsures accordingly, and with a powerful artny in- 
vaded Damersfcountry. The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages filled up their wells^ destroyed their provision^ 
carried off their effects, and abandoned their dvrellings, as 
ha approached. By this means he was led on from place 
to place, until he had advanced three days' journey into the 
fcouutry of the Jaloffs. He had, indeed, met -with no oppo- 
sition, but his army had suffered so much from the scarcil^ 
of water that several of his men had died by the way, This 
induced him to direct his march towards a watering-place 
ifr the woods, where his men, having quenched theh liltsti 
atiti beifrg ot^ucome vrlth fktigue, lay down carelesitiy^ 40 
vttioitg the huahea. Iff this situation they wefe- 
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tacked by Darnel before daybreak, and completely routed. 
Many of them were trampled to death as they lay asteep, 
by the Jaloff horses ; others were killed in attempting to 
make tlieir escape j and a still greater number we?e taken 
prisoners. Among tire latter was Abd^|ka 4 cr himself. This 
ambitious, or rather frantic prince, who but a month before 
had sent ^e threatening message to Darnel, was now himself 
led into his presence as a miserable captive. The behaviour 
of Darnel on this occasion is never 4jjentioned by the sing- 
ing men hut in terms of the highest approbation j"and it 
was indeed so extraordinary in an African prince, that the 
reader may find it difficult to give credit to the recital. 
When his royal prisoner was brought before him in irons, 
and thrown upon the ground, the magnanimous Darnel,* 
instead of setting his foot upon his neck, and stabbing him 
with his spear, according to custom in such cases, addressed 
him as follows !— “ Abdulkader,,. answer mo this question. 
If the diance of war had placed me in your situation, and 
you in mine, how would you have treated me V’ “ I would 
have thrust my spear into your heart," returned Abffiilkader, 
vrith great firmness 3 '‘‘and I know that a siimlar foie awaits 
me.” “ Not so,” said Damd^ “ my spear is indeed red with 
the blood of your subjects killed in battle, and I could now 
give it a deeper stain by dipping it in your own, but this 
would not build up my towns, nor bring to life the tjiou- 
sands who fell in the woods. I will not therefore kill you 
in cold blood, but I wUl retain you as my slave, until I per- 
ceive that your presence in your own kingdom will be no 
longer dangerous to your neighbours 3 and then I will con- 
sider of the proper way of disposing of you.” cAbdulkader 
was accordingly retained, and worked 'as a ^aVe for three 
months 3 at the end of which period Darnel listened to the 
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doHcit&tioas of the inhabitants of FootarTorra, and restored 
to liem their king. Strange as this stoiy may appear, I 
have no doubt of the truth of it. It was told me at Mala- 
cotta by"the negroes j it was afterwards related to me by the 
Europeans on thg Gsjij^bia, by some of the French at Goree, 
and confirmed by nine slaves who were taken prisoners 
^long with Abdulkader by the watering-place in the woods, 
ftxid carried in the same ship with me to the West Indies. 



CHAPm X3CVI. 


the 7 th of May we departed from Malacotta, and 
^^1 hawng Glossed the Ba Lee, (ijoney Eiver,) a branch 
of the Senegal, we arrived it^ the evening at acwalled 
town called Bintingala, where we rested two days. From 
thence, in one day more, we proceeded to Bindikoo, asmall 
town situated at the bottom of a high lidge of hills, from 
whidi this district is named Koftkodoo, (tlie countiy lof moun- 
tains.) These hills are vaiy productive of gold. I was 
shevm a small quantity of tliis metal, which had been lately 
collected j the grains were about the usual size, but much 
flatter than those of Manding, and were found in white 
quartz, which had been broken to pieces by hammers, At 
tills town I met with a negro whose hair and skin ■®cre of a 
dull white colour, fle was of that sort which are called in 
the Spanish West Indies albims, or white negroes. The 
skin is cadaverous and unsigStly, and the natives considered 
this complexion (I believe truly) as tile effect of disease. 

May II.— At daybreak we departed from DindikoO,and, 
after a toilsome day’s travel, arrived in the evening at Sata* 
doo, the capital of a district of the same name, This town 
was formerly of considerable extent, but many families had 
left it in consequence of the predatory incursions of the 
Fonlahs of Foota-Jalla, who made it a practice to tome 
secretly through the woods and cany off pd&ple from the 
corn-fields, and even from the wells near the town. In tiie 
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afternoon of the 1 2t!^ we crossed the Falem^ River, the same 
which I had formerly crossed at Bondou in my journey east- 
ward. Tliis river, at this season of the year, is easily forded 
at this f)lafte, the stream being only about two feet deep. 
The Ivater is very purp, and flo\¥s rapidly over a bed of sand 
and gravel. Wfe Icfoged for the night at a small village 
•called hledina, the sole property of a Mandingo merchant, 
who, by sWong intercourse with Europeans, has been induced 
to adopt some of their customs. His victuals were served 
up in pewter dishes, ^nd even his houses were built after the 
fashion of the English ftouses on the Gambia. 

May 13. — In the morning, as we were preparing to depart, 
a coffie of slaves belonging to some Serawoolli traders crossed 
tlie rive]^ and agieed to proceed with us to Baniserile, tire 
capital ofi Dentila — a very long day's journey from this 
place- We accordingly set out together, and travelled with 
great expedition, through the woods until noon, when one of 
tire Serawoolli slaves dropt the load from his head, for which 
ho was smartly whipped. The load was replaced, but he 
had nofcproceeded above a mile before he let it fall a second 
time, for which he received the same punishment After 
this he travelle'H in great pain until about two o’clock, when 
we stopt to breathe a little byfi pool of water, the day being 
remarkably hot The poor slave was now so completely 
exhausted that his master 'vras obliged to release him from 
the rope, for he lay motionless on the ground. A Serawoolli, 
therefore, undertook to remam with him, and endeavour to 
bring him to the town during the cool of the night : in the 
meanwhile we continued our route, and, after a very hard 
day’s travel, ^arrived at Baniserile late in tlie evening. 

One of ovf slatees was a native of this place, from 
which he bad been absent three years. This man invited 
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ftne to go with him to his house, at the gate of which his 
fnends met him with many expressions of joy, shaking 
hands with him, embracing him, and singing and dancing 
before him. As soon as he had seated himself upoifa mat, 
by the threshold of his door, a young '';^om^n (his intended 
bride) brought a little water in a calabash, and kneeling 
down before him, desired him to wash his hands j^when he ' 
had done this, the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in her 
eyes, drank the water — ^this being considered as the greatest 
proof she could possibly give him ofrJier fidelity and Sttach- 
ment. About eight o’clock tlie same evening, the SerawoolH, 
who had been left in the woods to take care of die fatigued 
slave, returned and told us that he was dead — the generat 
opinion, however, was that he himself had killed him dr left ‘ 
him to perish on die road, for the Serawoollies ahe said to 
be infinitely more cruel in their treatment of slaves than the 
Mandingoes. We remained at Baniserile two days, in order 
to purchase native iron, shea-butter, tind some other artides 
for sale on the Gambia j and here the slatce who had invited 
me to his house, and who possessed three slaves, paft of the 
cofHe, having obtained information diat the price on die 
coast was very low, determined to separate from us, and 
remain with his slaves where he was, until an opportunity 
diould offer of disposing of them to advantage— 'giving us to 
understand that he should complete his nuptials witli the 
young woman before mentioned in the meantime. 

May i6, — ^We departed from Baniserile, and travelled 
dirough thick woods until noon, when we saw at a distance 
the town of Julifunda, hut did not approach it, as we pro- 
posed to rest for the night at a large town called Kixwani, 
wliich we reached about four o’clock in the aft&mootu 'Itds 
town stands in a vallev. and the country, for more than a 
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mile nyujid it, is cleared of wood and well cultivated. The 
inhatoitants appear to be very active and industrious, and 
seem to have carried the system of agriculture to some 
dfegree df perfection, for they collect the dung of their cattle 
into ISirge heaps durir® die dry season, for the purpose of 
manuring their lan^ with it at the proper time. I saw 
Vothing like this in any other part of Africa. Near the 
town are Ifeveral smelting furnaces, from which die natives 
obtain very good iron. , They afterwards hammer the metal 
into small bars, about g, foot in length and hvo inches in 
breaddi, one of whidi bars is sufficient to make two Man« 
dingo Icorn-hoes. On the morning after our arrival we were 
visited by a slatee of this place, who informed Karfa, that 
•^mong some slaves he had lately purchased was a native of 
Footarjalla, and as that country was at no great distance, 
he could not safely employ him in the labours of the fielc^ 
lest he should effect his escape. The slatee was therefore 
desirous of exchanging this slave for one of Karfa’s, and 
offered some doth and shea-butter to induce Karfa to com- 
ply witl? the proposal, which was accepted. The slatee 
thereupon sent^a hoy to order the slav6 ill question to bring 
him a few ground-nuts. The poor creature soon afterwards 
entered the court in which weVere sitting, having no sus- 
picion of what was negotiating, rmtil the master caused the 
gate to be shut, and told him to sit down. The slave now 
saw his danger, and perceiving the gate to be shut upon 
him, threw down the nuts and jumped over the fence. He 
was immediately pursued and overtaken by the,s]atees, who 
brought him back and secured him in irons, after which one 
of Karfa’s slaves was released and delivered in exchange. 
The unfortunate captive was at first very much dejected, 
but in the course of a few days his meki^choly gtadu^ 
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subsided) aud he became at length as cheerful as any^of hSs 
companions. ^ 

Departing from Kirwani on the morning of the aoth, we 
euieted the Tcnda Wilderness of two days’ journdy. The 
woods were very tliick, and the coun&y shelved towards the 
south-west About ten o’clock we met a coffle of twenty-six 
people, and seven loaded asses, returning from tlm Gambiaf 
Most of the men were armed with muskets, and nad broad 
belts of scarlet cloth over their shoulders, and European 
hats upon their heads. They infopned us that there was 
very little demand for slaves on the coast, as no vessel 
had arrived for some months past. On hearing thts, the 
Serawoollies, who had travelled with us fi-om die I'alemd 
river, separated themselves and their slaves from tlie'coflloj^ 
They had not, tliey said, the means of maintaining their 
^ves in Gambia until a vessel should arrive, and were un- 
willing to sell titcm to disadvantage j they therefore departed 
to the northward for Kajaago, We continued our route 
through the wilderness, and travelled all day Uirough a 
rugged countryj covered with extensive thickets of “'bambbo. 
At sunset, to our grSat joy, we arrived at ^ pool of water 
near a large tabba^treo, whence the place is colled Tahba- 
gee, and here wo rested a lew hours, The water at this 
season ‘of the year is by no means plentiful in these woods, 
and as the days were insufferably hot, Karfa proposed to 
tiavel in die night. Accordingly, about eleven o’clock the 
slaves were taken out of their irons, and the people of the 
coiRe received orders to keep close toge^ei, as well to pre- 
vent the slaves from attempting to escape as on account of- 
the wild beasts. We travelled with great alacrity until day- 
break, when it was discovered diat a free wonvan had 
from the coffle in the night *. her name was called Until the 
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trooos resounded, but no answer being given, we conjectured 
that she had either mistaken the road, or that a lion had 
seized hertinperceived. At length it was agreed that foi*r 
people SShotId go back a few miles to a small rivulet, where 
BomI of the cofBe hai stopped to drink as we passed it in the 
night, and that flie Soffle should wait for their return. The 
ifiiun was about an hour high before the people came baefe 
with the ^oman, whom they found lying fast asleep by the 
stream. We now resijpied our journey, and about eleveh 
o'clock reached a ^al^d town called Tambacunda, whet« 
we were well received. Here we remained four days, oh 
accotfnt of a palaver which was held on the following occ& 
sion : — ^Modi Lemina, one of the slatees belonging to th^ 
•coffle; had formerly married a woman of this town, who had 
borne him two children j he afterwards went to Manding, 
and remained there eight years without sending any account 
of himself during all that ^me to his deserted wife, who, see- 
ing no prospect of his return, at the end of three years had 
TJBcrrsei aiSi.rAV»« isiscn, ttvi'hwi. Vk-WHifl® '’ewnt: Vw* 

childre* Lemina now claimed his wife 3 but the second 
husband refused to deliver her up, insisting that by the IaW8 
of Africa, when a man has been three years absent from his 
wife, without giving her noticePof his being alive, the woman 
is at liberty to marry again. After all the circumstances had 
been fully investigated in an assembly of the chief men, it 
was determined that the wife Aould make her choice, and 
be at liberty either to return to the first husband, or continn® 
wiljh the second, as she alone should think proper. Tavouf- 
able as this determination was to the lady, she found it $ 
difficult ma^er to make up her mind, and requested tune fbt 
coiusideration^ but I think I could perceive that 
^oqld cany the day. Lemina was indeed somewhat ald^^ 
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than his rival, "but he was also much richer. Wliiat Weight 
this circumstance had in the scale of his wife’s alTectlons t 
pretend not to say. 

About one o’clock on the morning of the adtliVe Reached 
Sibikillln, a walled village j but the irtbabitants having the 
character of inhospitality towards strangers, and of being 
much addicted to theft, we did not think proper to enter thc^ 
gate. We rested a short time under a tree, and then con- 
tinued our route until it was dark, when we halted for the 
night by a small stream running tow^ds’the Gambia." Next 
day the road led over a wild and rocky country, everywhere 
rising into hills, and abounding with monkeys and wild 
beasts. In the rivulets among the hills we found great 
plenty of fish. Tlua was a very hard day’s journey j &nd it"- 
was not until sunset that we readied the village of Koomboo, 
near to which are the ruins of a largo town formerly destroyed 
hy war. The inhabitants of Kopmboo, like those of Sibt 
killin, have so bad a reputation, that strangers seldom lodge 
in the village 5 we accordingly rested for the night in the 
fields, where we erected tempoinry huts for our protection, 
there being peat app'^ance of rain, ^ 

May 28. — ^We departed from Koomboo, and slept at a 
Toulah town about seven miles to the westwardj from which, 
on the day following, having crossed a considerable branch 
of the- Gambia, called Neola Koba, we reached a well-inha- 
bited part of the country. Here are several towns within 
sight of eacli other, collectively called Tenda, but each is 
distinguished also by its particular name. We lodged at one 
of them called Koba Tenda, where we remained the day 
following, in order to procui-e provisions for oua support in 
crossing the Simbani woods. On the 3o1i*i we reached 
Jallacotta, a considerable town, bat much inftisted by Foftlah 
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banSitti, who come tlirough the woods from Bondou, and 
stial eveiylhing they can lay their hands on. A few days 
before our arrival they had stolen twenty head of cattle, and 
on J:he day following made a second attempt, hut were 
beaten off, and,ong of them taken prisoner. Here one of 
the slaves belonging to the cofile, who had travelled with 
great dij^culty for the last three days, was found unable to 
proceed any furtlier : his master (a singing man) proposed 
therefore to exchajge him for a young slave girl belonging 
to oife of the townspnople. The poor girl was ignorant of 
ner fate until the bundles were all tied up in the morning, 
and the coflle ready to depart, when, coming with some 
other young women to see tlie coffle set out, her master took 
lier b/ the hand, and delivered her to the singing man 
Never was a face of serenity more suddenly changed into 
one of the deepest distress] the terror she manifested on 
having the load put upon her head, and the rope fastened 
round her neck, and the sorrow with which she bade adieu 
to her companions, were truly affecting. About nine o’clock 
we crossed a large plain covered with oJoa-trees, (a species 
of palm,) and came to the river Nerico, a branch of the 
Gambia. This was but a sm^l river at this time, but in the 
rainy season it is often dangei'ous to travellers. As soon as 
we had crossed this river, the singing men began to vocife- 
rate a particular song, expressive of their joy at having got 
safe into the west country, or, as they expressed it, the land 
efthe seiiing nm. The country was found to be very level, 
and the soil a mixture of clay and sand. In the afternoon 
it rained hard, and we had recourse to the common negro 
umbrella, % large ciboa-leaf, whicdi being placed upon the 
£ead, completely defends Ae whole body from the rain. 
We lodged for the night under the shade of a large tabbar 
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tree, near the ruins of a village. On the morning following 
we crossed a stream called Noulico, and about two o’clock, 
to my infinite joy, I saw myself once more on the banks of 
the Gambia, which at this place being deep and smooth, is 
navigable ; but the people told me, that^ liftle lower down 
the stream is so shallovr that the cofiles frequently cross it 
on foot. „ 

June 2. — ^We departed from Seesukunda, and passed a 
number of villages, at none of which jvas the coflle per- 
mitted to atop, although we were all tery much fatigued j it 
was four o’clock in the afternoon before we reached Bara- 

P 

conda, where we rested one day. Departing from Baraconda 
on the motaing of the 4th, we reached in a few hours 
Medina, the capital of the king of Woolli’s dominioils, from 
whom Ae reader may recollect I received an hospitable re< 
ceptlon in the beginning of December 1795, in my journey 
eastward, (sec p. 30.) I immediately inquired concerning 
the healtli of my good old benefactor, and learned with 
great concern that he was dangerously ill, As ICarla would 
nbt allow the cofile to ;|top, I could not present my respects 
to the king in person, but I sent him word, by the officer to 
whom We paid customs, tliat Ijis prayers for my safety, had 
not been unavailing. We continued our route until sunsetj 
when we lodged at a small village a little to the westward of 
Kootacunda, and on the day following arrived at Jindey, 
where, eighteen months before, I had parted from my 
friend Dr Laidley — an interval during which I had not be- 
held the face of a Christian, nor once heard the delightful 
sound of my native language. 

Being now arrived within a short distance of PiSanki, from 
^whence myjoumey originally commenced, and^earning thsGt 
oiy friend Karfa was not likely to meet with an imfrie^iato' 
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opportunity of selling his slaves on the Gambia, it occtuied 

to ine to suggest to Win that he would find it for his 
interest to leave them at Jindey until a market should offer. 
Karfii agreed with me in this opinion, and hired from the 
cliief man of the town huts for their accommodation, and a 
piece of land off viSfich to employ Uiem in raising com and 
Wither provisions for their inainlcnance. With regard to 
himself, life declared that he would not quit me until my de- 
parture from Africa. ^We set out .accordingly, Karfa, my- 
self, and one of thff Fj^ulahs belonging to the colfie, early 
on the morning of the 9th ; but although I was now ap- 
proadiing the end of my tedious and toilsome journey, and 
expected in another day to meet wltli comitrymen and 
• friends, J could not part, for the last time, with my unfortu- 
nate fellow-travellers — doomed, as I knew most of them to 
be, to a life of captivity and slavery in a foreign land— • 
without great emotion. During a wearisome peregrination 
of more than five hundred British miles, exposed to the 
burning rays of a tropical sun, these poor slaves, amidst 
their own infinitely greater sufferings, would commiserate 
jnine, and frequently, of their own accord, bring water to 
quench my thirst, and at night collect branches and leaves 
to prepare me a bed in theswildemess. We parted with 
recipiocal expressions of regret and benediction. My good 
wishes and prayers were all I could bestow upon them, and 
it afforded me some consolation to be told tliat they were 
sensible I had no more to give. 

My anxiety to get forward admitting of no delay on die 
road, we reached Tendacunda in the evening, and were 
hospitably jeedved at the house of an aged black female 
callud Senicsi, Camilla, a person wlm had resided m<|hy 
yfitps at the English factoryi and spoke our languago> 
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was known to hel before I had left the Gambia, at tne out* 
set of my journey, but tuy dress and figure were now so 
different from the usual appearance of a European, that she 
was very excusable in mistaking me for a Moot; IVhen I 
told her my name and country, she surveyed me with ^reat 
astonishment, and seemed unwilling tC give credit to the 
testimony of her senses. She assured me that none of iha^ 
traders on the Gambia ever expected to see She again, 
having been informed long ago that the Moors of Ludamar 
had murdered me, as they had murdered Major Houghton. 

I inquired for my two attendants, Jonnson and “Demba, and 
learnt, with great sorrow, tliat neither of them was retertied, 
Karfa, who had never before heard people converse in 
English, listened to us with great attention. Everything he. 
saw seemed wonderful. The furniture of the l>ouse, the 
chairs, &c., and particularly beds with curtains, were objects 
of his great admiration, and he asked me a thousand ques* 
tions concerning the utihty and nccossity of different articles, 
to some of which I found it difliculi to pve satisfactbiy 
answers. <r 

On the morning of''thc lolh, Mr 'Robert Ainsley hmnng 
learnt that 1 was at Tendacuuda, came to meet me, and 
politely offered me the use ofdhis horse. He informed me 
that Dr Laidley had removed all his properly to a place 
called Kayee, a little further down the river, aud that he 
was then gone to Doomasansa with his vessel to purchase 
rice, but would return in a day or two. He therefore invited 
me to stay with him at Pisania, until the doctor's return. 1 
aqcBpted the imatation, and being accompanied by my 
friend Karfa, reached Pisania about ten o’clock. .Mif 
Ainaley’s schooner was lying at anchor befqre the place. 
This was the most suiprising object which Karfa had yet 
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ssen,* He could not easily comprehend the use of the 
mastsj sails, and rigging, nor did he conceive that it was 
possible, by any sort of contrivance, to make so large a 
body tfiove forwards by the common force of the wind. 
The raanner of fastening together tlie different planks which 
composed the vessdf, and filling up tlie seams so as to ex- 
<»lnde the water, was perfectly new to himj and I found 
that the schooner, with her cable and anchor, kept Karfa in 
deep meditation the greater part of the day. 

Abcwt noon dn the 12th, Dr Laidley returned from 
Doomosansa, and received me with great joy and satisfac- 
uon, Ss one risen from the dead. Finding that the wearing 
apparel which I had left under his care was not sold or sent 
*to En|[land, I lost no time in resuming the English dress, 
and disrobing my chin of its venerable encumbrance. ICarfa 
surveyed me in my British apparel with great delight, but 
regretted exceedingly that^ I had taken off my beard, the 
loss of which, he said, had converted me iiom a man into 
a boy. Dr Laidley readily undertook to discharge all tire 
pecunidiy engagements which I had entered into since my 
departure fronj, the Gambia, and tool: my draft upon the 
Association for tire amount. My agreement witlr Karfa (as 
I have already related) was tR pay him the value of one 
prime slave, for which I had given him ray bill upon Dr 
Laidley before we departed from Kamaliaj for in case of 
my death on the road, I was unwillmg that my benefactor 
should be a loser. But this good creature had continued to 
manifest towards me so much kindness, that 1 thought I 
made him but an inadequate recompense, when I told Mm 
that he was »ow tcf receive double the sum I had originally 
promised ; mdkDr iMdley assured bun that he was ready 
to deliver the goods to that amount, whenever he thought 
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proper to send for them. Karfa was overpowered by thi^ 
unexpected token of my gratitude, and still more so, When 
he heard that I intended to send a handsome^ present tn 
the good old schoolmaster, Fankooma, at Malacot{a.^ Hn 
promised to carry up the goods along^-wiJ,h hia own ; an<l 
Dr Laidley assured him that he would exert himself in 
assisting him to dispose of his slaves to the oest g,dvantag(^ 
tlie moment a slave vessel should arrive. These, and othe^ 
instances of attention and kindness ^lewn him by Dr 
Laidley, were not lost upon Karfsf. He would ofTbn sa> 
to me, “ My journey has indeed been prosperous I” But 
observing die improved state of our manufactures, and our 
manifest superiority in the arts of civilised life, he woulcj 
sometimes appear pensive, and exclaim, with an involuntary 
sigh, Fato fing inta fengt (“Black men are nothing t") At 
other times he would ask me, with great seriousness, what 
could possibly have induced me, who was no trader, tCi 
think of exploring so miserable a country as Africa ? 
merouf 6y tflis to signup tdat, mter wdat f must have wiia 
nessed in my own epuntry, nothing in Africa cou® in h4 
opinion deserve a moment’s attention. I have preserved, 
these htde traits of character^in this worthy negro, not only 
ftom regard to the man, but also because they appear to mu 
to demonstrate that he possessed a mind above his tondlUoti), 
and to such of my readers as love to contemplate human, 
nature in all its varieties, and to trace its progress from, 
rudeness to refinement, I hope the account I have given o* 
this poor African will not be unacceptable. 

' No European vessel had arrived at Gambia for many 
months previous to my return from the interion^ and jls the 
rSiny season was now setting in, I persuaded'Karfa to ret&n 
to p6oplo at Jindey, He parted with me oh the 
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with |reat tenderness ; but as I had little hopes of being 
able*to quit Africa for the remainder of tlie year, Itoldhira^ 
as the fact was, that I expected to see him again before my 
departure. In this, however, I was luckily disappointed, 
and my narralive^uow hastens to its conclusion; for on the 
JSdi, the ship Charlestown, an American vessel, coni- 
^ISanded bj^ Mr Charles Harris, entered the river. She came 
for slaves, intending to touch at Goree to fill up, and to 
proceed from thenc^to South Carolina. As the European 
merchants on the ’GamUia had at this time a great many 
slaves on hand, they agreed widi the captain to purchase 
the whole of his cargo, consisting chiefly of rum and 
tobacco, and deliver him slaves to tlie amount, in the 
Course' of two days. This afforded me such an opportunity 
of returning, though by a circuitous route, to my native 
country, as I thought was not to be neglected. I therefore 
immediately engaged my ixissage in this vessel for America.; 
and having taken leave of Dr Laidlcy, to whose kindness 1 
was so fargefy ihucfiterf, ana' my other iliencfs on (fie met, 

I embarl?ed at Kayee on the ryth day of June. 

Our passage* down the river was tedious and fatigit- 
ingj and the weather was so^hol, moist, and unhealthy, 
that before our arrival at Goree, four of the seamen, the 
surgeon, and tliree of the slaves, had died of fevers. At 
Goree we were detained, for want of provisions, until the 
beginning of October. 

The number of slaves received on. board this vessel, both 
on the Gambia and at Goree, was one hundred and tiiiiiy • 
of whom about twenty-five had been, 1 suppose, of free 
condition ins Africa, as most of those, being bushreen^ 
CotUd write a ’little Arabic. Nine of them had become 
Oaptives in the religious war between Abdulkader and 
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Darnel, mentioned in the latter part of the pre&eding 
"hhapler. Two of the others had seen me as I p&sed 
through Bondou, and many of them had heard of me in the 
interior countries. My conversation with them, ‘'in their 
native language, gave them great comfort^ and as the sur- 
geon was dead, I consented to act in a medical capacity in 
his room for the remainder of the voyage. They had ^ 
truth need of every consolation in my power to Sestowj not 
that I observed any wanton acts of cruelty practised either 
by the ma.5ter or the seamen towat'ds them, but tlie mode 
of confining and securing negroes in the American slave 
ships (owing chiefly to the weakness of their crews^ being 
abundantly more rigid and severe than in British vessels 
employed in the same Irailic, made these poor creaCures to 
suifer greatly, and a general sickness prevailed amongst 
them. Besides the three who died on the Gambia, and six 
or eight while we remained at^Goree, eleven perished at 
sea, and many of the survivors were reduced to a very weak 
and emaciated condition. 

In the midst of these distresses, the vessel, aftQ: having 
been three weeks at sea, became so extreipely leaky as to 
require constant exertion at the pumps. It was found ne- 
cessary, therefore, to take s5me of the ablest of the negro 
men out of irons, and employ them in this labom, in which 
they were often worked beyond their strength. This pro- 
duced a complication of miseries not easily to be described. 
We were, however, relieved much sooner than I expected j 
for the leak continuing to gain upon us, notwithstanding our 
utmost exertions to clear the vessel, the seamen insisted on 
bearing away for the West Indies, as'' affording the only 
chance of saving our lives. Accordingly, ate: sonie objec- 
rions on the part of the master^ we directed oux course for 
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Anti^a, and fortunately made that island in about thirty- 
five* days after our depai-ture from Gorce. Y6t even at thSi* 
juncture narrowly escaped destruction; for on approach- 
ing t^ie north-west side of the island, we struck on the 
Diamond Rock, fnd got into St John’s harbour with great 
difficulty. The vessel was aftenvards condemned as unfit 
^r sea, ai]^ the slaves, as I have heard, were ordered to be 
sold for the benefit of the owners. 

At this island I j^mained ten days, when the Chesierfidd 
"homeward bouidi firom the Leeward Islands, touch- 
ing a^St John’s for the Antigua mail, I took my passage in 
that vessel. We sailed on the 24th of November, and, 
after a short but tempestuous voyage, arrived at Falmouth 
on the sfad of December, from whence I immediately set 
out for iondon; having been absent from England two 
years and seven montlia. 

• 

[Here terminates the account of Mr Park’s first travels 
in Airica, as written by himself, and wc continue the naxrar 
tive of ^lis life and second expedition as follows,] 



NARRATIVE OF SECOND TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA. 


It' 

|SS^ 3 |LL tile tequisite pr^axatlons for the enterprise 
were completed before the end of January, W 
on the 30th of that month, 1805, Park set sail fron^*^ 
Portsmouth, in the Crescent transport, taking on Ubard rwtP 
him from the dockyards of that place four or live artificers> 
besides his tvvo friends, Mr Anderson and Mr Scott, whosr 
appointments, of course, took place by his desire. Th? 
remainder of the party was to be supplied by the BrilisP . 

On the 9th of Aprif the transport reached Jillifree' on tb® 
Gambia, and in a few days afterwards continued its voyag® 
up the river to Kayee. Pi6m this town, he sent sever^ 
letters to his friends. By delays, for which he was not r^ 
sponsible, he was necessitated to enter upon his route iot^ 
&e interior at a season of the year when travelling become® 
extremely difficult ftom the heats, hurricanes, and raii>^ 
incidental to the climate. The period, indeed, for the^® 
tropical casualties was not yet arrived, but it was dose 
band Park foresaw clearly the chance of having to coftib^^ 
these disadvantages, but he flattered himself muth the ho^® 
of reaching the Niger before the tempestuous season set if* 
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At Kayee he was able, for the first time, to perfect his pre- 
paiations for the rotiie by attaching a few of the natives 1!? 
his party. Isaaco, a Maiidingo priest and merchant, and 
one wflll irflired to long inland journeys, engaged himself to 
act & guide to the expedition, and to give it the assistance 
of several negroes, *his own personal attendants. On the 
<»7th of April, with tliis addition to his company, Park left 
Itayee, and commenced his land journey, under a salute 
from the Cracmt, which had thus far escorted the party up 
the Gambia, Oh the» evening of the a 8th they reached 
Pisania, after a march rendered extremely fatiguing by tlie 
heat tind by the difficulty of getting the asses to advance. 
At Pisania, Park was again entertained by Mr Ainsley, the 
kind friend to whom he owed so much on his former jour- 
ney. Tlte party did not leave this place till the ^th of May, 
when they set out' in rite following order: — ^The asses, 
loaded with the baggage^ and marked with red paint to 
prevent tlieir being stolen, were divided among the soldiers, 
a certain number to each of the six tuesset into whidh the 
men weJe arranged. Mr Scott went with the front party, 
Lieutenant Mjrtyn in the ojnlre, and'Park and Mr Ander- 
son took charge of the rear. Por several days the party 
travelled nearly in this 6rdef, in a parallel line with the 
Gambia — the line which their leader had formerly traversed 
alone. They Imd tents, which they pitched and slept in by 
night. On the nth of May they reached Medina, the 
capital of Woolli, where the king exacted a heavy cess of 
amber and coral bars for himself and his relatives and great 
men. On the aoth of May Park had pursued Iiis journey 
as fifas a4;owu tailed Tambico, where the guide Isaaco 
Tftis robbed ofiibis arms, cmelly flogged, and detained. He 
had been sent to remonstrate against tlte seiaure of his own 
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horse by some of the natives,, as a boy was watering ifat a 
^IL It was with considerable diffioilty, and only after "the 
payment of some articles of value, that the guide could be 
released and the journey continued. On the Sdth^ when 
the party had come up to a place called Bee Creek, a"curi- 
ous accident befell them. Some of Isaaco's people, being 
in search of honey, disturbed a large swarm of bees, whicb 
attacked the men and beasts of the company with such 
violence as to send them flying in every direction for 
safety. The severity of this asssfult ntfay be conceived 
from the fact that six asses and one horse were lost on the 
occasion — ^two, if not three, of the asses being literally 
stung to death, and the other animals being never re- 
covered after their dispersion. Many of the people’ were 
seriously stung about the face and hands. ’ 

Continuing his route at no great distance from the Gam* 
bia, Park was subjected to rather heavy impositions by tht 
chiefs of Badoo and Jillifinda, at which latter place the 
party arrived on the ist of June. Their route now lay 
straight east, leaving the neighbourhood of the Tlambia. 
The weather at this time began to be broken, and the mon 
to suffer accordingly. On the 8th of June one of the 
party, a carpenter, died of dysentery. On the lotb,’ while 
they were at a place called Shrondo, several very heavy 
tornadoes occurred, and the ground was covered with water 
about three inches deep. This tempest had an instant 
effect on the health of the soldiers, and proved, says Park, 
to be the begtming of sofTow. On the following day twelve 
of the soldiers were ill with a dysenteric affection, the same 
by which the carpenter had been cut offT Park vrsitefl the 
gold mines of Shrondo, and saw a female qo through I9\e 
operation of washing the gravel in which the gold grain? 
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ate found. This gravel was taken out of pits dug in a mea- 
dow, and washed in small basins (calabashes) by pounds<]u* 
BO at a time. The woman referred to extracted no less 
than, tWenfy-three particles of gold (about a grain weight 
each) from about two pounds of gravel in a few minutes. 
Pieces of gold al Ijfrge as a fist, she informed the traveller, 
»»ere occasionally found. Other spots around are not less 
rich in go7d than this, and altogether a great quantity of the 
metal is procured from the district annually. 

From this period’the* troubles of Park increased rapidly. 
Fever, as well as dysentery, spread among the men, and the 
leader* of the party suffered from it also, though not so 
severely as Lieutenant Martyn and some of the others. 
'Before the end of June, the numbeis of the company had 
thinned htmcntably. Several of the soldiers had been left 
behind at their own request, under the charge of the 
natives, being totally unable to proceed. Park did all be 
could for them under the* circumstances, by paying persons 
to shew them every necessary care and attention, hut none 
of them»ever recovered. OUicrs of the men strayed from 
their companions, and were never again heard of. The 
majority of the rest of the party, at the same time, con- 
tinued for the most part so ill) Uiat they could scarcely be 
kept on the backs of the asses by all the exertions of their 
more healthy friends. Several of the sick begged again 
and again to be left by the wayside to die. But not even 
then could a peaceful death have been hoped for, for 
wolves and lions prowled around the party by night and 
by day, On the night qf the sd of July the asses were 
attacked at«midaight by several young lions, and one of 
these animals 4 >assed so neat one of the sentries that he 
cut at it with his sword. 


V 
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On the 4th. of July the guide Isaaco made a narrow 
'^cape from a crocodile in passing a river called UieWonda, 
one of the feeders of the Senegal. Isaaco was engaged in 
driving some of the asses thi'ough tlie streanJ, when the 
crocodile rose close to him, and, seizing him by the left 
thigh, pulled him under water. With'^wonderful pi-esence 
of mind, he thrust his finger into the monsters eye, 
which it quitted its hold, and Isaaco made for the bank, 
crying for a knife ; but the crocodile followed, and again 
seized him by the other thigh, wherP Isaaco had receJurse to 
tire same expedient, and thrust his fingers into both eyes 
with such violence that the creature was compelled a second 
time to let go its hold, after whicli it ftounced about for a 
moment in stupid blindness, and then went down the" river,*' 
Isaaco’s wounds were so serious, however, as fo compel 
Park to remain near the same spot for several days — a de- 
, lay which was not so much to be regretted, as on the 6th 
of July every man of the party Was unwell but one. Mr 
Anderson and Mr Scott, on whom Park cliiefly rested for 
counsel and assistamje, had been very ill for severdS preced* ^ 
ing days. The rains and storms continued rage at intejv' 
vals, aitd with increasing violence. 

On the roth the party res&mcd their maxdi, and on the 
following evening reached a considerable town called 
Keminoon, a place remarkable only for the thieving spirit ' 
which pervades all classes in and around ib 
On the 19th ,the party, thinned "by the loss of one or two 
more men, and with sickness still pressing on the survivors, 
tdadted the banks of the Ba Woolima, another feeder of 
,riie Senegal, and a stream at this season twenty feet tleep^ 
being swelled by the rains. After much ditSnulty, the psfty 
got baggage aaoss the river, which was about' Siktr 
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feet ih width, hjr means of a bridge, constructed for the 
occiSSion by some negroes in a veiy ingenious way. On 
a I St the party were all safely over the Ba Woolima, and 
continuSd ifieir route. 

The 30th was marked by the death of the last of the St 
Jago asses, the wht)le forty having either .died or been 
Abandoned on the road at different places. Park had been 
forced in consequence to buy or to hire new ones as he 
went along. • The^ route was still continued by daily 
marches; but befdre tlifi 19th of August more than ^?lree^ 
fourths of the party of travellers had died, or had been left 
behind to die. Among the latter was Mr Scott, whom 
Park saw on the i6th for the last time. Whether or not the 
negroes used those well who fell behind, it is difficult to tell ; 
but Park sbldom gave up his exertions to re-unite them to 
his party until he heard of their fate. Indeed, the personal 
toils which the leader of tlvis ill-fated band voluntarily and 
cheerfully underwent for the soke of his poor companions, 
are almost beyond belief Hts kindness to lliem, his un- 
wearied ]^tiencc, his prudence, his encovuaging hopefulness 
—were sucli, perhaps, as man never evinced in the like 
circumstances. Poor Anderson was a little more fortunate 
than his friend Scott, for the fofmer lived at least to see the 
great river which was one of the chief objects of their jour- 
ney. After leaving a place called Toniba on the 19th of 
August, “ coming," says Park, “ to the brow of a lull, I cnee 
more saw the Niger rolling its immense streain along the 
plain I” Heavy as the cost was by which the sight had 
been purchased, the rivet was a pleasant spectacle to the 
par^',^ it promised an alleviation of their toils for the 
iutt!^ On the* sad (after a loss of several more men by 
the fever) Park embarked from Bammakoo on the Niger 
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(or Joliba) in a canoe which he had purchased. On th<f 
'^th he sent Tsaaco forward to the large town of Segn, id 
order to make some presents to the king or chief, Mansoug> 
and to obtain his permission to pass. Mansong'senl sijE 
canoes to carry the party on to Sego. The king snewcd 
considerable kindness to themj yet farlc did not remahr 
long at Sego, but moved down the river td a smaller towd*^ 
called Sansanding, where he resolved to wait for a canod 
which Mansong promised to sell to him. In this canoe hd 
proposed to move down the Nigei^'to its'terminaiiorf! Aftef 
much labour, he did get a vessel of the desired kind fitted 
up, and named it Ilis Britannic Majesty’s scfwmer, ihf 
Joliba. At Sansanding, on the a 8th of October, Mr Ander 
son underwent the fate of so many of his companions, and» 
regarding his death. Park observes — “ No event that tool^ 
place during the journey ever threw the smallest glooid 
over my mind till I laid Mr Anderson in the grave. I thed 
felt myself as if left a second time lonely and friendless 
amidst the wilds of Africa.” 

At this point tlie authentic account ofc, Mungo Park’s 
second journey ends. Isaaco’s engagement here termi" 
nated, and the papers give'h to him by the traveller, and 
carried back to the coast, constitute the only records 
the expedition which came from Park’s own pen. These 
papers (the matter of which has been now abridged) wer® 
accompanied by several letters, the most interesting 
wiuch is one (dated Sansanding, November 17th) addressed 
to Lord Camden, In this letter Park says — " I am sorry to 
«ay that of forty-four Europeans who left the Ganfoia iA 
placet health, five only are at present aliver— namely, tEce® 
soldiers, (one deranged in his mind,) lieutenant MartyAi 
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(ind myself. Fi'om tins account I am afraid that yoi^ 

lordfeliip will be apt to consider matters as in a very hopV* 
less stale j but I assure you I am far from despairing. With 
the assistance of one of the soldiers, I have changed a 
large canoe into^a tolerably good schooner, on board of 
which I this day hmsted tlie British dag, and shall set sail 
t» the eas^ with the fixed resolution to discover the iermitiet. 
tion of the Niger, or ferish in the ccttonft. I have heard no- 
thing that I can de]jend on respecting the remote course pl 
this ratfehty stream, buf I am more and more inclined to 
tltink tliat it can end nowhere but in the sea. 

*' My dear friend Mr Anderson, and likewise Mr Scott, 
are both dead j but though all the Europeans who are with 
‘me should die, and though I were myself half-dead, I would 
Btill persevere, and if I could not succeed in the object of 
my journey, I would at last die m the Niger," 

A source of perpetual regret it jnust be to all who sytti. 
pathise with what is nobId and lofty in human, doings, that 
the hopes of so dauntless a spirit as tliis should have been 
doomed “^0 disappointment Ilis otljpr letters from Sao. 
sanding (adclrossed to Sir Joseph Banks, to Mrs Park, and 
to his fatlier-in-law) are written in the same hopeful and 
resolute tone. He concludes his communication to hjs 
wife in these words t — “ 1 think it not unlikely but I shall 
be in England before you receive tliis. You may be sute 
that I feel happy at turning my face towards home. We 
this morning have done with all intercourse with tlie 
natives, and the sails are now hoisting for our departute 
/or the coast" 

BuP, alas l^these were the last tidings that were heard fijt 
B Rng time of the fate of His Majesty’s schooner thfi/oSia, 
and of those whom she bore with her down the mysterious 
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current of the Niger. In the following year, (1806,) unfa' 
V&luable accounts were brought by the native traders fron# 
the interior of Africa to the British settlements on thtf 

(IS 

coast, and rumours spread abroad tliat Park and his^com'* 
panions had perished. No authentic information, how* 
ever, could be obtained on the subject ; and tlie British, 
people, who felt a deep interest in the traveller’^ fate, wefftf 
long, long reluctant to believe in the report of his death* 
It was hoped that he and his fiiends were only retained id 
slavery. Four years passed away, anc! the sam^ doubt 
hung over the matter. At length, in 1810, the^BritisW 
governor of Senegai, Colonel Maxwell, with the concur 
rence of the home authorities, despatched Park’s fornqef^ 
gmdc, Isaaco, to the interior, to ascertain the truth if pos* 
sible. In the beginning of the year mentioned, tsaaco set 
out for the Niger, and, after an absence of twenty months* 
returned to the coast with a full Ronfirmation of the report^' 
concerning 'PaAfs ieafn. Isaadb, who was a truStworthf 
and intelligent man, kept a journal of his proceedings foi 
the satisfaction of hj^s employers. No pari of thfs journa' 
relates to the missing travellers, but isaaerwas fortunate 
enough to procure another journal, written by the very 
native who had succeeded fiim at Sansandijig as guide tO 
the traveller. Isaaco relates that he met this native, whos* 
name was Amadi Fatouma, at Madina, a town a little fnrtliel 
down the Niger than Sausanding. Amadi Fatouma, when h® 
Brat saw Isaaco, burst into tears, and said, "They are all 
dead 1 ” Afterwards, at the request of the other, Amadi pro- 
duced a journal, written in Arabic, and containing an account 
of all he knew relative to the dosing scenes of Park's 
The following are the leading facts in this dmiment " 
After sailing fiom Sanssnding, with Park, Mattyn, ^ 
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oth* three sur\nvfng Europeans, and three negro assistants, 
besides the guide, Amadi Eatouma, on hoard, the liultP 
schooner passed Jennd and Tombuctoo in safely, though 
not wMioift daily attacks from tlie natives in canoca Hav« 
ing laid in a good slock of provisions, the parly had at first 
no occasion to' g8 on shore. But the news apparently 
■spread tliat white men were passing down the river, and 
canoes came to attack them in great numbers. At one 
time the schooner had to beat off no less than sixty canoes. 
Nevertheless, thd pait;? made their way in safety to Yaour, 
(or Yaourie,) in the kingdom of ITaoussa, (or Iloussa,) 
where Amadi's engagement as guide terminated ; but, before 
separating from the party, he went on shore and bought 
provisions for them, besides making some conciliatory pre- 
sents to the chief of Yaour. This same chief was also In- 
trusted with some presents for the king of Yaour, who was 
not present. The chief ^put a question to Park through 
Amadi as to “the inlcnkion of the while men to return to 
tliat place." Park answered, " that he could not return any 
more;”''and this reply seems to have had a fatal effect^ for 
it induced tljg treacherous chief to retain for his own use 
the presents intended for the king. Amadi witnessed Uie 
consequences so far as to pfcl tliis beyond doubt, After 
separating from the party, and seeing the schooner continue 
her course, he spent the night on shore, and in tire momihg 
called to pay Iris respects to the king. On entering tire 
royal residence, he found two messengers newly arrived 
there from the deceitfid chief, with infonnalion that the 
white men had passed without making any presents to the 
kin^ or to ^he ^ef himself and that Amadi Fatouma (of 
v(ho$e story %e uily chief was afraid) was a bad man, and 
in league with the whites. Aaadi was immediately timown 
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into irons ; and on the following morning the irritated king 
seat a large army to a place further down the river, caKed 
Boussa. There is before Boussa a rock extending across 
the river, with only one opening in it, in the form of a door, 
for the water to pass through. The king’s men took pos* 
session of the top of this rock, imtil f ark came up to it 
and attempted to pass. The natives attacked hm and his 
friends with lances, pikes, arrows, and other missiles. Pai'k 
defended himself vigorously for a long time, but at last, 
after throwing everything in the (?anoe overboard,'' being 
overpowered by numbers, and seeing no chance of getting 
the canoe past, he took hold of one of the white men, and 
lumped into the river. Martyn did the same ; and iJie 
whole were drowned in their attempt to escape by swim- 
ming. One black remained in the canoe, (the other two 
being killed,) and he cried for mercy. The canoe fell into 
the hands of the natives. AmadvFatouma, on being freed 
from his irons, tliree months afterwards, ascertained these 
facts from the native who had survived the catastrophe. 
Twenty-one years from the period of Park’s jouriiey, end 
sixteen from the time of Isaaco's discoveries, ^passed away, 
ere satisfactory evidence was received in confirmation ot 
Amadi Fatouma’s account of'lhe traveller’s death, and the 
manner of his death. In 1826 Captain Clapperton visited 
Boussa, and saw the very part of the river where the party 
perished. In 1830 John and Richard Lander- were at the 
same spot, and their description must convince every one 
of Amadi Fatouma’s veracity, '* On our arrival,” say the 
handers, **at this formidable place, we discovered a range 01 
black rocks running direedy across the stream, aijdTthe 
water, finding only one narrow passage, rushed throu^ 
it with great impetuosity, overturning and carrying away 
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everjihing in its course." If further evidence were re> 
qutlfed, the statements of the natives to Clapperton sncP 
the Landers, and the discovery by the latter travellers of a 
mat^le, a gun, a book, and an invitation card, that had be- 
longed to Park, put the truth of Amadi’s nai'rative beyond 
doubt, as far as regards the scene and the manner of the 
Ill-fated pply’s destruction. The Landers and Clapperton 
entertained hopes for some time of recovering the journals 
and papers of Pa^k, but they became ultimately convinced 
that all memoiiats of tl?is kind had been lost in the Niger. 

It^ay be held, therefore, as has been said, that Mungo 
Park closed his career in the manner described by Amadi 
Fatouma. The character of the lamented traveller it would 
',be a waste of words to expatiate on. His deeds, the 
soundest test by which man can be tried, sufficiently prove 
his claim to the po.<!scssion of all the highest qualifications 
of a traveller j and as a, man, —a son, a husband, a father, 
flnd a friend, — ^Iie was a*rare example to bis kind. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of his mind and acts was plain, solid, 
practical usefulness. In person Mungo Park was above the 
middle sizc^ and was possessed of great hardihood and 
muscular vigour of fiame. He left three sons and one 
daughter, The eldest of his lions, named after himself, died 
in India, in the situation of an assistant-surgeon to the 
forces there. Thomas, the second son, inherited much of 
his father’s' enterprising spirit, and almost from childhood 
cherished the resolve of penetrating the mystery that hung 
over his parent's fate. After patiently and laboriously qua- 
lifying himself for the task, he set out in 1827 for Africa, 
but*arrived on tlie Guinea coast only to die there — though 
not before he had shewed powers of observation which 
made his fate the more to be deplored, 



DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA SUBSEQUENT 
TO PARK, AND DOWN TO 1864. 


fate of Park, however much regretted, did not 
destro/ the hope of future success in the explora* 
tiou of Africa, still held to be the cofintry of 
wonders j and there were some problems, such as thatol 
the course of tire Niger, and the spurce of the White Nile, 
the solution of which was looked forward to with great 
curiosity. It ^ras accordingly determined by the Govern' 
meat that an CKpedition should be fitted out, divuSed utto 
two parlies, one to dWnd the Niger, and 4ne other to 
aacend the Congo, with a view to ascertain the relation 0? 
these two livers to eacli othei? The former of these divi* 
siona was intrusted to Major Peddie, the latter to Captain 
Tuckeyj and the expedition, which sailed in iSi6, arrived at 
its two destinations under favourable auspices-; but they 
had scarcely entered the country when they met with op- 
position and misadventure ; death soon began to thin their 
ranks; powerful chiefs took advantage of their culanutio% 
and matters came to such a pass that th^ enteoprise W 
abandoned. Utdo better can be said of the sifiirited under- 
taking of Major Gray in i$i8 ; and a subsequent mls^iofli 
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of "Major Laing*in 1821 afforded us noT: much more thah 
some acute conjectures as to the source of the Niger, \shiWv 
he thought lay much further to the south than Park had 
su^j^osecil. Other missions were undertaken, but nothing 
accomplished of any interest till the time of Denham and 
Clapperlon, wfio’look their course to Central Africa by th© 
medium^ of Tripoli. These parties werb so far successful^ 
that they were enabled, through great perseverance, toil, 
and danger, to j^ve us intmesting accounts of that great 
couiltry, occujSed b^ tlie people called Pellatahs, wth tho 
iin]^ortant kingdoms of Houssa and Dornou, and the great 
towns of Soccatoo and Kouka. We are also put in posses, 
sion of the most interesting details regarding the great in., 
lerior sea of Africa, lake Tschad, along the shores of which 
the mission travelled for days, surveying its darkening 
crowds of wild fowl j and a fiirlhor journey from the bankt 
of the lalce down the country of Mandara opened up to our 
knowledge a great district liitherto unexplored. We have 
noU'ces of the rivers Teou ancf Sfiary, in regard to whic^ 
varioufe speculations were then entertained} ar counts of 
various negro to^vns, the customs of the people, and Uieir 
never-ceasing wars, all which go to farm a narralive whiclt 
made a useful sequel to thft of Park. 

But no ch'cuTOstance connected with this expedition wasi 
of greater importance than the fact that it furnished Kichard 
Lander, who was servant to Clapperton, and was present at; 
his death at Soccatoo, with certain ideas, from which he 
drew a conclusion as to the probable course of the Niger. 
Impressed with these, he, on his return to England, com 
tnved tos obtain a commission for the purpose of exploring 
the course wf the stUL mysterious river, and, accompanied by 
his brother John, he set forth on his enteipiiae in Jantunj^ 
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1830. Having ainved at Badagry, they made their way to 
the great town of Eyeo, Vfhere Clappertou had resided fdJr 
a time, and they then proceeded to ICeeshee, situated in a 
hilly regioti frequented by the Hon and the leopard. Tjjey 
npyt got to Kiama, a territory also diversified with moun- 
tains and forests j and after passing thrdugh other towns, 
they came to Eoussa on the Niger, from whence th|y sailed*' 
in a canoe to Youri, a large city with a fertile country 
around it. They here made inquiry for Park's papers with- 
out any succesa The travellers next emibarked oif the 
Cubbie, a tributary of the Niger, and soon arrived again at 
Boussa, from whence, on tire 20th September, they set sail. 
In their voyage downwards they passed many towns, some 
of laige size, and containing numerous inhabitants, all seem« 
ing to live a life of light-hearted gaiety, only menaced by 
the intestine wars continually breaking out in all this as 
well as in other parts of Africa. ,After passing Leschee, 
they found (he Niger bordered by -ranges of rocky hills, 
part, probabl P‘, of the great chain wliich reaches across tire 
African continent From the very centre of the Stream 
rises a majcitic rock, almost perpendicular, cafted Mount 
ICesa, its base fringed by venerable trees. Tliey next came 
to a remari,able island, a soft of miniature Holland in 
the heart of Africa, about ig miles long and 3 broad, 
surrounded fay the Niger, and scarcely rising above the 
level of the river. Here the numerous natives are busily 
engaged in making cotton foies and trousers with a skill 
which would not disgrace European workmen, Rabba, to 
which they next came, is only inferior to Soccatoo, the 
largest city in tlie Fellatah dominions. At Zagoohe they 
exchanged their canoes for one larger, and were thence 
cibtied down the river at the rate of 3 or 4 miles an 
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hour. The Niger . here varied from 2 **10 6 miles broad, 
-a-in many parts swarming with aowds of hippopofj^mi. 
At length they came to I^go, a town 4 miles in length 
and ^2 iif breadth, where they were received as strange- 
lo 5 cing people, well worth seeing. They were here told 
that if they pro'cefcded further down the river they would be 
►murdered or sold as slaves j but these stories were not con- 
£rmed by their arrival at Kacunda, where they were treated 
with much kindness. Yet here too they got the same 
accdlint of the'lowej? towns, whose communities were de- 
scribed as ferocious outlaws, and they went their way with 
fear and apprehension. Soon afterwards they came to the 
spot where the Tschadda enters the great river, and where 
they found a large town, the seat of a very extensive com- 
merce.* 

The Landers had now performed a great part of their 
famous voyage with c^mpamtively little opposition, and it 
was not till after leaving Damiigoo that ftey experienced 
danger from the inhabitants neai‘cr the coast. At length 
reading the Ehoe country, they were taken charge of for a 
ransom byw. petty chief with the name of ICing Boy, who 
undertook to carry them to Brass-Town, On the i7tli 
November Richard LandA embarked on his final naviga- 
tion. The branch of the Niger which here enters the sea, 
is divided into two smaller sections called the first and 
second Brass rivers, but Brass-Town is not built upon either ; 
it stands upon a large creek connected with the main stream 
by numerous rivulets winding through the alluvial district 
In the evening they reached the second, and next morning 
tile first •Brass river, called sometimes the Nun, and in a 


quarter of iVt hour after, Lander, with inexpressible delight 
saw two European vessels at anchor, 
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Sucli was the JSsue of this important voyage* wucreoy 
ene^of the most important problems of African geograpl^ 
was solved after efforts which lasted for forty years. Park, 
in his first journey, reached the banks of the Nigetp and 
saw it running towards the interior of tire continent ) in the 
second he embarked at Bammakoo, and Isy 'sailing down to 
Boussa, marked its continuous progress for rooo miles, n 
It was reserved for Lander to trace its windings about 
fioo miles more, and to see it finally emptying itself into 
the Atlantic. ^ 

If we proceed in geographical order, and thus keep by 
the west coast, wo might mention several modern travellers 
who have not added much to our knowledge, This 
certmnly cannot be said of Paul B, du Chaillu, who, by his 
recent travels, has passed into regions of which previously 
we had scarcely any knowledge. After giving us an 
account of the mouth of the Gaboon river, he proceeds 
principally for the sake of hunting up the river Muni, which 
empties its waters in tlie bay of Corisco. This river, some 
of whose tributaries rise in the range of mountain8''caUed 
Sierra del Crystal, is of considerable size, but,rit did not 
suffice to bear the traveller far in the direction he wished. 
After crossing the Noonday, atjd travelling lo miles in a 
north-east direction, the traveller reached a range of granite 
bin?, which are a part of the Siena del Crystal. This range 
is about 6oo feet high, the summit formbg a- tableland 
a miles long. Proceeding onwards, and still rising with 
the elevation of ulterior ranges, he attained a heighi of 
500a fee^ from which he could see to the east tiie furthest 
range of the Sierra del Crystal, whidi was ''the goial of ©s 
wi^^iea It was here that Chaillu first found )yaces of the 
gorilla. After a chaae, he and his companions Med in 
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th«iratt<jmpt to g%t possession of a specimen; but, as the 
pmpuit of this animal was the object of his enterprise, he^ 
perseveted till, by his own account, he effected his purpose. 
The tjaveUer next got among the people called die Fans, 
who ■’are described as cannibals. For some reason not 
explained, Chailiu .^turned to the coast, and determined 
i^on going up the Moondah, and cross over to the 
Gaboon. '»This he effected, and subsequently we find him 
flitting from one place to another — ^now on the river Ogobai, 
again ./m the Ove't^a^ and many places not hitherto de. 
scribed, but all noticed after the manner of a hunter, with 
so fe^ pretensions to geographical delineation that we fail 
to perceive the advantages of his journeys, except as means 
, of gratifying his main object Yet his book is filled with 
marvellous exploits and extniordinaiy accounts of peculiar 
people and manners, so as to render it one of the most 
interesting of modern Iravela Perhaps the most useful 
part of his narrative is* the evidence he offers, that an 
important mountain-range divides the continent of Africa 
nearly along the line of the equator, starting on the west 
from the raB|;e which runs along the*coast north and south, 
and endin^n the east, probably in the country south, of 
Abyssinia, or perhaps terminating abruptly to the north of 
the lake Tanganyika of Captains Burton and Speke. 

Eastern Aftica has also come in for its share in the 
modd to pro gress of discovery. It was soon found tlrnt a 
more peculiar interest attached to its geographic^ as well 
as natural-histoiy features, than to those of the western 
coast ; and it was also found that travellers could proceed 
onwards udth comparative safety from the natives, while the 
•slimate was at least not mote trying to Europeans than 
efther region^ of that continent The coastrline had been* 
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surveyed by sev^fal French and EngHsh'virj'awr at..inLtervali 
from 1822 to 1844, but the inland explorations may be 
dared from die time when Dr Krapf of the Church iSiis- 
sionary Society established himself at a place negir Miorabas 
in 1844, This place soon became famous as a starting- 
point for journeys into the interior un^etfaken by himself 
and his fellow-labourers; and from these desultory begin- 
nings we may date the great discoveries which have since 
been made in Eastern Africa. No point could have been 
better chosen than Mombaz : it lies w 3“ below the equa- 
tor, and is thus only a little to the south-east of t£e lake 
Nyanza, and those hills which, under tlie name of Moun- 
tains of the Moon, have so long been a problem in geo- 
graphy. Dr Krapf visited the district of Ukambani as 
well as TJsambara, two very important regions^ scarcely 
before known ; but the most useful fact derived from these 
journeys, and also others undertaken in other neighbouring 
parts by Messrs Rebmann and ''Erdhart, was, tliat there 
existed under the equator certain'' mountains covered with 
snow. When this discoveiy was announced, the,^ission- 
aries were attacked by many European geogm)hers, who 
asserted that the supposed snow was merely calcareous earth 
or white bleached rocks ; but^|he fact was soon established, 
In 1848 Mr Rebmann saw Kilimandjaro, or-Ndsharo, as the 
people call the mountain, and in subsequent journeys be 
saw it again. In 1849 Dr Krapf also saw it; in E dition 
to eU which Mr Rebmann slept at die bottom’oi it, and 
even by moonlight could easily make out snow. Then the 
natiyes told him that the white matter visible upon the 
doine-Kke summit, when brought down, proved tOr- be 
nothing but water, and that many who ascended the mouur 
ft tarn peaished from cold'— the influence of dsTtim, or spirits, 
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as tttey tnought e second mountain istalled by various 
names, but is now best knorvn by that of Regnia, and that* 
it is also snow-capped there is now no reason to doubt. 
Nor ate tlJbse the only mountains bearing snow in these 
regions, one more, called Kimaja ICegnia, much further to 
the west, being disSnctly spoken to. But what settles the 
question of the snow is tire many rivers which flow ftom 
these mouiJtains, one of which goes to form the gi-eat lake 
Baringu, not far to the eashvard of Victoria Nyanza. 

Thennaps of tlleVisaonaries, containing these and other 
new features of a country all but unknown, attracted the 
attention of the Royal Geographical Society, and the conse- 
quence was that that body, aided by Government, sent out 
> Major Burton and Captain Speke to Zairzibar, where they 
arrived irf December 1857. In the beginning of next year 
these gentlemen, after visiting Usambara and some other 
places, set out for the interior. During the flist month 
they traversed the mariliime region, nearly flat, infested by 
myriads of reptiles, and the home of fever. This flat coim.- 
try termiSates at a place called Zungomero, where the land 
begins to rioevrapidly, and to be diversified by defiles and 
ravines, The great interior tableland here begins, marked 
at the eastern extremity by # bold escarpment — a region 
stated to be watered by numerous streams, having a temper- 
ate, healthy climate, and which, on- these accounts, may 
oecomej'-ist-'European views of colonisation, one of the 
richest parts of Africa. This region is occupied by a negro 
race called the Usagara, who construct huts of osier-wands, 


rear cattle, and cultivate the soil — occupations too often 
inteAupted dry the slave-hunters of the coast The height 
here arrived ^ was generally about 2000 or 3000 feet, 
thou^ one mountain, called Robeho, is 5697 feet above 

X 
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the level of the sea. On descending from this plweau the 
''traT^ellers saw a series of plains stretching away to the west 
as far as the horizon, parts burnt up by the sun, and others 
rejoicing in a dense and almost impenetrable vegefation j 
but, making a general estimate, it may be said that there 
was more of virgin forest than of culture, more desert tlran 
forest, and a great many more wild animals than humffu 
beings. Going a little to the west and north, the travellers 
crossed the countries called XJgogo ^nd ^acgunda. These 
are mostly desert, but the fertile country 'UnyaniweSi soon •< 
opened upon their vision, with its hills covered w^h tall 
slender trees, and frequented by the antelope and zebra, 
and, its ridi plains covered by domestic cattle. This 
cannot be said to be only now made known to Europeans 
it was known to the Portuguese of die sixteenth century as 
belonging to a negro nation who trafficked with Europeans. 
Its name means Country of tlj,e Moon, or Moonland, 
which many have very fancifully^ supposed to have some 
connexion with Ptolemy’s appellation. It is said to be the 
garden of Eastern A|rica« where all die quadrupeds are to 
be met with, including the zebra and giraffS; which are 
peculiar to this continent. The natives, loo, are a superior 
race, following an ingeniouf industry. Kasd, the capital, 
is about 400 miles from the coast 
On the west of the capital the country again desc^aids to 
the level of the interior, with a soil well w«te^fed, and 
continuous culture of all the productions to be found in 
India, Marcliing zoo miles across a country lyhcre the 
rivers oil flow to the west, the travellers ^yeached a series of 
heights, on the summit of which the caravari rested. It 
was here they first got a sight of the great lake, On ad* 
m^dng a few paces they were seized with astonishmenb~> 
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all fatigue was forgot — ^the great end was attained — the 

visfon of that lahe about which Europeans had been taifta-* 
lised fyr three hundred years. And how easy was the dis- 
cove®r in compaiison of the toil required to solve many 
other geographiqjil problems. The lake is called by tire 
negroes Tanganyika j by the Arabs, Ujiji, from a place on 
ift banks. , In a frail fishing bark tlie travellers contrived 
to navigate its northern half, but without getting to the ex- 
treme point. They w^e told that a great river flows into 
its nor?liern extremfty, and that it is surrounded there by 
lofly mountains. It lies between the parallels of 3® to 
8° south, at a distance of about 600 miles from Zanzibar, 
and BO about 1250 from the mouth of the Congo on the 
western coast. It is about 300 miles long, 30 to 40 
broad, and rSoo feet above the sea-level. "With elevated 
shores and sweet water, it abounds in fisli It is the 
reservoir of many surroijading streams, and divides two 
races exceedingly unlike-*— that on the east, cultivating tim 
finest of |oils ; and that on tire west, the Ubembe, living on 
vermin and human flesh. . 

Alter sp'e^^ding nearly three months in laborious re- 
searches, the travellers returned to Kazd, where it was de- 
termined that Burton, who was ill, should remain in the 
town j and Speke should go to verily certain reports as to 
the e»stcnce of a great lake further to the north. Speke, 
with a part of his escorti accordingly set ontj and after a 
march of twenty-five days, over a country presenting no 
serious obstacles, he came to the shores of a great lake, 
calltgi by the natives simply Nyanza, or the Water, to 
'sjjiich he prefixed the name Victoria, in honour of fh^ 
Queen, a useflfi addition, as distinguishing this lake fironi • 
that of Niassa to the south— a name which also meaais the 
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Water. He did*^not go further tlmn the southern point, 
^whsch he found to be in latitude a® 44' south j longitude, 
33® east, and 3532 feet above the sea-level — ^being thus 
about 430 miles south of the highest point of tlie NiX^hat 
had been reached by Miani Nothing as to its extent 
northward could be told by the natiVes, excepting the 
statement that it reached to the end of the world. Arab 
merchants, however, asserted that it was the source of some 
great river] but Speke made up his^mind to the conclusion 
that tliat river was the White Nile. In dll these ccSUntiies 
through which he had gone, cultivation appeared, more 
general than in others he had traversed, the climate was 
healthy and generally mild, with a heat never exceeding 83” 
Fahrenheit. 

Thus a great progress had been made in solving the pro- 
blems of the lakes j but the Snowy Mountains were so far 
still an enigma till Baron C. von^Decken, accompanied by 
Mr Thornton, ascended, in iSfri, ICilimi Njaro to the 
height of 13,000 feet, where they wore met by avalanches. 
They calculated its elevation to be 20,000 feet, fhe upper 
portions being covered with perpetual snow.-^his moun- 
tain is desaibed as being of volcanic origin, South of it is 
a lake called Yihd, 30 railed long, 2 or 3 broad, and 1900 
feet above the sea-level. An alpine region, diversified with 
rising peaks, extends to the north. 

The great object, in so far as concerned the source of the 
Nile, was still unattained j and Speke having found friends 
in England, set out again firom Zanzibar, this time accom- 
panied by Captain Grant, a former companion in arms, by 
tiae same route he bad travelled in 1857, Ar cara>™ of , 
natives were sent to form a depot at 1^%$, and the tra- 
vellers were escorted by ^y armed men from Zanzibar, en- 
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gagM tl! carry that baggage, with a host flf porters, beating 
beads, calico, and other articles for exchange. The joui»ey* 
began under great discouragements j they were obliged to 
marclf on Toot, in consequence of mules and donkeys hav- 
ing Tieen found unsuitable, the country was parched, the 
tribes were at wRr, there was a threatening of famine, 
gprides and bearers went off j and when they reached Kazd, 
tiaeit prog?ess was arrested for want of interpreters and car- 
riers. Having overcome some of these difficulties, the ex- 
peditian was again* en $8 march in October — the new route 
being^at north-west, leading through the kingdom of Ukinza, 
a cultivated country. We next trace them to the kingdom 
of Karagwd, a territory on the western shore of the Nyanza, 

' and occupying the eastern slopes of a mountainous region, 
stretchin|[ aoo miles to the west, and 5000 feet above the 
Bca-level. These are again said to be part of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Tlierc ore two rivera in this terri- 
tory — one flowing from/the west into the lake, and the 
other going to join lake Liita N'Zige to the norlh-west 
Here is% fine climate, said to equal ^at of England ; and 
the wholex-counliy is refreshed by streams j tall grass 
grows upon the slopes, pease, beans, the sugar-cane, 
bane^has, and tobacco are Abundant, and fat cattle pas- 
ture in the valleys — all signs that the negroes here are of a 
superior order, which they were found to be. Having 
made favour with the king, Speke got recommendations to 
the ruler of the neighbouring country. They next reached 
Uganda, called the paradise of Equatorial Aftica, where 
everything grows in luxuriance. The king, who had heard 
of the nawgation of the Nile by white meny and was 
^xtous for i^mmeroe in that direction, received the tra- 
vellers with great kindness, and detained them five monthi 
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almost as prisoners, yet with every attention he couW'be’ 
stojr, The natives of Ug^da are called the FrenchoOf 
Africa, in consequence of their vivacity and good taste in 
dress and dwellings. The country exliibits tlte gl^atest 
luxuriance, — abounding in coffee, the banana, and Sate- 
palm,— and the climate is mild and genesral. 

Proceeding to the north-west, the travellers reachej[ 
Unyoro, wirich stretches to the little Liita NTlge lake.' 
This, which is the ancient kingdom of Hittara, harbours 
the elephant and rhinoceros atnongst tts riark foiessts and 
rank grass. The people differ considerably from thpse of 
Uganda, being composed of inferior tribes of negroes be- 
longing to a peculiar race called the Wahuma, who do not 
eat fleshmeats, but live on the sweet potato and grain. 
Kamrasi, the king, is morose and cruel, occupied Chiefly in 
fattening his wives and children till they can scarcely stand 
upright, and in acts of despotism. For the first time Speke 
found savages entirely naked, lllpyond Unyoro, the dia- 
lects of the north come in use — those of the south ceasing, 
as it were, at once. 

An entire year was expended in passing tWugh these 
kingdoms, where white men were now for the first time 
seen. In all of tiiem there T^as a strong desire to detain 
the strangers; nor would they have effect^ their escape 
perhaps for years, had they not been able to deal largely 
in presents, and still more in promises to introduce com- 
' merce between the kings and the Queen of England, 
Turning to the north side of the lake, where the great 
secret was concealed, we find that some rivers flow into the 
lake, and some out of it; Of the former, thfire mre*'the 
^ Wworango and the Luyere. East of these,,,and at abotfi 
the middle of the north line of the lake, flows the tnaia 
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braRch'^of the ^^hite Nile, leaving “ Napoleon channel,'* 
with a brcacUh of 150 yards, by certain nms called Ih^ 
Eipon falls, over rocks, supposed to be of igneous oriptij 
13 flSet i» height This northern shore runs east aird 
vresSj and is about so miles to the north of the equator. 
The extent of the lake is supposed to be about 150 
^nilcs either wayj the water is sweet and of no gre^t 
depth. The surface is 3553 feet above the sea-leveL it 
is covered with whole fleets of canoes, belonging to the 
different nations tip ifs shores j and yet, with this simple 
mode, of communication with each other, the peoples 
have no other intercourse, if dicy are not almost entirely 
utiknoTO to each other. Lake Baringa, which we have ai- 
ready noticed as being known to the missionaries, lies 
the notdh-east verge of Nyanza, described by the natives ^ 
a long narrow basin, and supposed to be connected in SQtRe 
way with tlie greater lake. There is less doubt that the 
Bariiijrajriyes issue lo ^e Asiig. a river which falls into % 
White Nile on the oast, about 80 miles from Gondokoio 
on the fiorth. Little is yet known of die inhabitants of the 
«gion, between the Asua and the Nile except their namej 
—the TJsoga, Uvuina, Ukori, and Avama. 

It is interesting to note thp manner in which Speke made 
his discovery. ' Arriving at Murchison Firth, he went nortli, 
ward some fifty miles to a town called Kari; there he 
crossed the Luyexc river already mentioned, and findbg hi[$ 
way to the White Nile, he followed it till he came to fl^e 
point of debouclmre at the Bipon falls. Returning to Kari^ 
he rejoined the expedition, and followed the downwsircl 
co'&rse of »the ml^n stream to fbe Karuma falls, where the 
river makes abend to join the little Lrita N'Zjge lake oti, 
the west, Thi# iunction is made at the north ehd of 
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l&Tse, With its **southeni end resting on the ec^ator, it 
•extends, like a narrow reservoir, 150 miles in a northern 
direction, having within it, towards the northern end, an 
island containing deposits of salt. It is aboulf aaoo^feet 
above the sea, with a fall of snrface-level to the extent of 
1 353 feet in the space of lao miles whicK* intervene between 
it and the Nyanza. The supposition is (for it is not ye<l 
properly ascertained) that the Nile, after passing through 
the north-western extremity of the returns again to the 
cast, where it is met by the Asua. From the Karun®. falls 
it rushes towards the west — all at this point that the”travel- 
lers could ascertain, in consequence of being prohibited by 
the wars then raging about the lake from going in that 
Section. 

Passing from these falls into the Ukidi country, the 
travellers again met the river in the Madi kingdom, 
near the junction of the Asua, in latitude 5* 35' north. 
They had no doubt of Us bein| the same NUe which 
they parted with at the Karuma falls, though the reason 
assigned for this certainty — the occun-ence of "the iSng flats 
and long rapids” for which the river is distinguiffiied — does 


not of itself seem very convincing. Continuing their jour- 
ney, they came to De Bono’s station, in latitude 3* north, 
where they met a great many Turks, traders in ivojy, the 
only occupants of the place. Some days afterwards, they 
set out, accompanied by the traders, for Gondokorp, where 
tiiey arrived on the isth February. The latitude was ascer- 
tained to be 4* 54' 5" north j longitude, 3 1® 46' 9" east, a deter- 


mination which will regulate the itineraries^of travellers from 
a point so central. Here they met, to their greaft joy, their 
^friend Mr S. W. Baker, well known for his b^dd adventures 
*01 those parts of Africa. «jid who had come up the Nile to 
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met;* tnem. This gentleman, on learning that a part of the 
Wliite Elver had been left unexplored, determined with prompt 
decision to set out for the lake LiSta N’Zige; but it has 
since beeh learned that after organising a party of Kliartuia 
men, and paying them in advance, they mutinied and de- 
serted him, leainng him to prosecute an adventure to the 
•upper streams of the Sobat. Another peculiar incident con- 
nectedf wJlh this part of the main expedition, was the appear- 
ance of the ladies Tinnd and Madame van Capellan, sisters, 
wth*tiae daughter Ae former, who, having a swift steamer 
on Nile, came up to succour the travellers, and after- 
wards, accompanied by M. de Heuglin and Dr Steudner, 
intedded to steer westward, by lake N6 and the Bahr-el- 
Gazal, the first and only great affluent of the Nile, which 
{oins if on tlie west bank. This river meets the main 
stream in the parallel of 9® north, having at first the 
appearance of a small mai-shy lake, round the entrance of 
whidx the Nile wind^with considerable velodty. The 
second tributary is the Giraffe, which joins tlie Nile on the 
right (ft east, falling with a swirl into the main stream, vrith 
a voIuiiMrof water equal to a third oT that of the Nile. The 
source of the Giraffe is quite unknown. The third on the 
same side is the South Sobet, a full stream, hut not so rapid 
as the Giraffe.' The North Sobat was passed unobserved. 
The fourth is the Blue Eiver, which joins the Nile at 
Khartum, in latitude 15® 30' north. As to this last 
rivet, Speke describes it as the Blue Nile, a mountain 
stream rising in the country beyond the rainy zone, and 
subject to the ii^auence of tropical rains and droughts. The 
BUspidom so long entertained that it was the true Nile, was, 
in his opinjpn, absurd; for all the waters it is able to send 
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would be absorbed long before it reachid the sot^ Thfl 
^Lfth and last tributary of the Nile is the Atbara, a river vcjy 
like the Blue River, only smaller. Beyond this die Nile 
flows on through Nubia and Egypt without a single' tribtftaiy, 
a distance of looo miles, to the Mediterranean, which it 
enters by the Damietta and Rosetta months, the only two 
remaining of the seven terminal outlets by which it escapedj, 
from the delta. 

Among the most useful results of these journeys, are the 
met!) recorded in the tables of teSip^tore. Wcuhave 
hitherto been led to suppose tliat Equatorial Africiji^, was 
subjected to great heat, suited to the nature of its inha< 
bitants, and so unfavourable to the health of the Euro- 
pean as to forhid the hope of successful colonisation. 
Vet in Karagwd, only r" south of the equator, the tem- 
perature, during five months, was on one occasion only 
so high as 8 s" Fahrenheit. At nine in the room- 
ing it ranged from 6 o“ to yx"; the nights were in- 
variably cool At Uganda, lyoo feet lower, the temperature 
is only a little higher. At Unyoro it is hotter, the mExinmro 
being 86 ’, and the fiinimum 6 j* to ya®. 73ie meiffl 
temperature for the whole year is 68 * t maxiraura 8 a“, 
minimum extreme ipnge 49 *, Coropare these 

with the mean of Funchal, in Madeira, Bermuda, Gibral- 
tar, and Cape Town, shewing 6 y“ and 68 *, while the roaxl 
rowro above given corresponds with the summer tempera- 
ture of New Orleans and Canton, and the roinimura, gi*, 
is nearly the same as that of London and Vienna. These 
equatorial figure^ are doubtless due tp the elevation of 
the tabk-laad* There is nothing remarkible ipr, the i^ft- 
or liie direction or intensity of the But pjOt-*' 
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wtUistSnding of all these {acts, it is too clear that Equatorial 
Africa, however it may be benefited by Christianity, mn® 
still be held as set apart for itself— the people peculiar to 
ilk wild animals, and plagues. 

All these discoveries, as has been observed, owed their 
beginnings to t 3 e»missionaries at Momba^ In like manner 
»the researches in South-east Africa, which have resulted in 
the opening up of the lake regions of that country, ot^in- 
ated in the missionaries connected with the Cape. Tlie 
exertions of thoSn wSo preceded David Livingstone, how- 
evej^aiseful, were mostly limited to the Kaffir regions j and 
it was not till the time of Livingstone that any attompf 
was*made to pass what is called the desert of Kalahari, 
comprehending the space from the Orange river m Uie 
south ‘latitude a 9" to lake Ngami in the nortli, and 
from about 24“ east longitude to near the west coast. 
Dr Livingstone formed the resolution to pass this desert j 
and from 1849 he \fas engaged in carrying that reso- 
lution into effect. The region of the desert is occupied by 
the Uakalahari and the Bushmen, who prey upon the game, 
chiefly i»ntelopes, which require dnly a scanty supply of 
water, and feed upon the grass and numerous tuberculous 
plants. The start was in June, and the party pro- 
ceeded without inierruption. They came on the second day 
to Serotli, where the country is flat, and composed of white 
sand. After passing the salt-pan district of Ncho-Jkotsa, 
Where the play of the mirage on the salt incrustations de- 
ceived them into the belief that the reservoirs were lakes, 
Ihey came to the river Zouga, running to tire north-east, 
»Ad deraribed ^y the people as coming out of the lakq 
Tljip peoplo of this district possess a language whi^it 
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ihews that they afe connected by lineage with the ’'horfh, 
©a ^^cending this river, described as beautifully woodcclj 
they found a large stream flowing inlo it, called the Tatnu- 
anls’le. The information received that this stream came 
from, a country of rivers, first suggested to Dr Livingstone 
that there might be a highway capable of being traversed 
by boats to an unexplored region j and when the party « 
came to the lake, this idea became so predominant that it 
seemed to diminish the value of the actual discoveiy. The 
Jake, supposed to be about 70 miles int«circumferencB, is 
shallow, and never can be of much commercial importance. 
Dr Livingstone returned to Kolobeng. His next puipose 
was to go up the Tamunak’le, and visit Sebituane,'* the 
chief of the Makololo, who live in the swamps between 
the Chobe and the Zambesi. In June 1851 he iav, in 
the centre of the continent, the Zambesi itself which was 
not previously known to exist there at allj and having 
come to a resolution to ascend it fl^lptn Seshekc, be subset 
quently made the necessary preparations. He collected 
canoes to the number of thirty-three witli about otft hun- 
dred and sixty men, I’hey went rapidly along, -cadmiring 
the beauty of die banks a mile asunder, and the many 
islands finely wooded. The ocourrence of cataracts forced 
them at times to carry their canoes j but they soon made 
thor way to the Barotse valley, loo miles in length, and 
bearing a resemblance to that of the Nile, with its capital, 
Naliele, erected on an eminence. Up to Libonta the 
river presents the appearance of low banks without trees j 
but 30 miles beyond that foe forest cony^s down to foe 
water’s edge, and along with it foe plague of Africa— t^e 
tsets^ a fly whose bite is fatal to domestic oxep, and to no 
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otW animals. Having at length arrived at Ma-Sekeletu, 
tile chief who accompanied die expedition resolve^ to 
return, and the party accordingly made again for Sesheke, 
The doctor having failed to discover a healthy place for 
a settlement, now determined on endeavouring to open a 
path to tlie wesT: toast. Tliis he put into execution by what 
may be called his third journey. In this he reached the 
junction"bf the Loeti and the Zambesi j and having returned 
to Linyanti, he started for the west coast. Reaching the 
confluence of the»Leeba with the Zambesi, he crossed the 
Qui^go, and arrived at Loanda. On his return to Liny- 
anti, once more he visited the falls called Victoria, arrived 
at 'I’ete, and finally at Quilimane, on the east coast. 

Dr Livingstone had thus hud open a wide zone, compre- 
hending tlie country of rivers ; but as the Zambesi was fed 
by large streams from the north, it was necessary that these 
should be explored. One of these, the Shire, he ascended 
by means of a small steamer in 1859. He found it a stream 
with a breadth of, 160 yards, and a depth of 10 or ig 
feet, "*] 3 y this means he was led to tlie Shirwah, a lake 
aoo mifts long and 50 broad, witfi an elevation above the 
Sea level of 1500 or 2000 feet, and, lilce the Tangamdka, 
surrounded by verdant mountains, whereof one, Mount 
Zomba, is 8000 feet high. In the vicinily of this the 
members of the mission were located. Ksh, leeches, alli- 
gators, and sea-cows abound in the lake, the water of 
which is brackish. 

In August rSdi Dr Livingstone and his party proceeded 
Ijp explore anoljier kite called Nyassa, by ascending further 
the ShirO, and passing through a valley with many villages 
and plants^QOl. Coming to a series of rapids call^ 
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Murchison CatarAits, they wore obliged to carry a four 
oared boat for a period of three >Yeeks to get again to t]ft» 
navigable part of the river. These cataracts extend ovef 
35 miles of latitude, with a total fall, from tlA firsts td 
the last, of laoo feet. These obstacles having been sur 
mounted, the travellers again launclied xheir boat in th^ 
upper parts of the Shire, and soon thereafter th^y fount!' 
themselves floating on the Nyassa lake, or, as it is sometimei^ 
called, the Star lake, the western sho^’es qf wliich they ex^ 
plored for aoo miles, partly by the banks on foot,*anc^ 
partly by the boat. . 

TMs lake they found to be exposed to frequent storffi|, 8t> 
violent that the party could not venture far from the shore J 
yet they got some rough measurements by triangulation a! 
those places where the opposite bank could be seen. IV 
lake is represented as having something of die boot shap^ 
of Italy, being narrowest at the ankle, where it is ad 
miles across, and increasing gradua'^ly to 50 or do. It is 
estimated as lying laoo feet above the sea^evel, and^being 
about 350 miles from thg coast of Mozambique. The party 
could learn nothing as to its northern extremity, Sut it is 
supposed to extend beyond the parallel of the tenth degres 
south j its southern extremity befhg in the fourteenth degi'ed> 
It is surrounded by low marshy plains, frequented by water 
fowl, and forming a haunt for the elephant and other wild 
beasts. Beyond, at the distance of 8 miles, were seeA 
ranges of granite bills covered with wood. The party 
estimated the deptli the lake by the colour of the water i 
near the shore it is bright green, and towards the centre^* 
deep bine, like the colour of the sea. WithiiJ a mile 
the shore st soundingdine of aoo fathorp Ihikd to 
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reach Ihe bottom, Tlie temperature ef the water was 
jra" of h’altreuheit, and fish were plentiful. It was futthes 
obscived that the lake is fed by many streams, no fewer 
thaiji twelve having been crossed by the patty as they pro- 
ceeded on the. west sidej and the consequence i.s, that 
during tire rainy reason the waters rise sometimes to the 
“extent of 3 feet. 

The natives inliabiting the country to the south of the 
lake are of one tribe afid one language, rearing their villages 
so dCise together tliat they form a contmuous line. They 
are qf a superior class of negroes j good cultivators of the 
soil, and hardy fislicnnen. Like most of die people in the 
countries traversed by the party, those in this region were 
civil to the strangers, and exacted no tribute. The slave 
trade, which seems to embrace all regions occupied by the 
negro, was found here to he carried on with activity; there 
b?ing even a boat, called a dhm, ready for carrying the 
victims from one side to the other. 

Thu? was another of t}ie African problems solved ; for 
although Portuguese travellers had mentioned Uiat there was 
a lake in the quarter, and even giv^m it a name — Maravi, 
according to which it figures in some old maps, yet the 
accounts were so vague an«i valueless that the lake did not 
appear in the more modern maps. Other problems remain, 
awch as the origin of the Rovuma river, which falls into the 
Indian Ocean about the tentli degi-ee of southern latitude. 
It is probable that, like the other rivers in this part of 
Africa, it comes from a lake. Dr Livingstone and a party 
went up it 30 ingles, but the waters began to fall so rapidly 
dial they^were obliged to return. 

The latesjiiaccoants represent the mission on the Shire sur 
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in nn unfavouraHe condition. Dr Livingstone ascended 

^Zambesi again in December i86a, and in January iSfij 
he had reached the Shire j the small steamer 
ing been towed up by tlie Pioneer, In Febmalty he ;kvas 
ffithin 30 miles of the lake, but unfortunately both vessels 
had grounded on a sand-bank. Many reports have arrived, 
but as no authentic account of the last expedition has >e^ 
been published, no details can be given which can be relied 
on. 
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